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ON  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PHCENIX 


AND   THE 


SOTHIC     PERIOD. 


The  word  year,  which  is  common  in  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions as  part  of  a  date>  is  spelt  BAIT,  by  means  of  a 
Pahn  branch  which  is  the  syllable  BAI,  and  the  letter  T. 
Bent  is  also  the  name  of  a  bipd ;  and  hence  we  get  at  the 
reason  why  the  Bird,  the  Palm  branch,  and  the  Year,  are 
united  in  Egyptian  fable.  The  Bird  and  the  Palm  branch 
are  thus  used  as  symbols  of  the  word  Year  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  sculptured  for  the  eye. 

In  Greek  the  Palm^  the  tree  of  Phoenicia,  was  called  a 
Phoenix,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called  the  fabulous  Egyptian 
bird  by  the  same  name. 

This  &bulous  Phoenix  was,  however,  chiefly  spoken  uf  as 
the  symbol  of  a  longer  period  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  returned  to  earth  to  die,  and  its  offspring  at  once  grew 
out  of  its  mother's  ashes.  The  Bomans  readily  borrowed 
this,  as  other  Egyptian  fables,  and  Tacitus*  tells  us  that  the 
Phoenix,  whose  period  of  return  was  very  variously  stated, 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Fabius  and  L.  Vi- 
tellius.  This  was  A.D.  34,  a  year  in  which  we  in  vain  look 
for  anything  peculiar  to  justify  the  event.  But  it  would 
seem  that  Tacitus  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  one  of 

AnnalB,  lib.  vi. 
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the  consuls,  for  Auretius  Victor,  in  hia  life  of  Claudiue, 
places  it  in  the  conaitlship  of  Plautiue  and  Vitellius.  This 
we  cftn  understaad  ;  it  was  a.d.  47,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
800,  when  their  games  were  celebrated,  and  it  hod. nothing 
to  do  with  Egyptian  Chronology.  Pliny  aleci  (lib.  x.  2) 
places  the  arrival  of  the  PhoBnis  in  Rome  in  the  year  of 
Home  800,  though  he  says  it  came  to  Egypt  eleven  years 
earlier,  in  the  conaulehip  of  Plautius  and  Pnpinius, 

Manliua,  the  Aatrononier,  aa  quoted  by  Pliny,  (lib.  x.  2) 
says  that  the  consulship  of  Licinius  and  Cornelius,  that  is 
the  year  B.C.  97,  was  the  2I5th  year  of  the  bird's  change. 
This  again  has  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt ;  that  year  wbb 
simply  the  215th  year  of  the  Era  of  the  Seleucidni. 

Again,  we  have  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  which 
bears  on  it  a  Bird  standing  on  a  globe,  with  the  inscription, 
The  happy  renewal  of  the  years,  felix  femporum  reparatio. 
This  return  of  the  Phoinix  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  1100, 
and  needs  no  further  explanation.  Thus  we  see  that  any 
marked  ohronologlcal  ejwch  was  called  the  Return  of  the 
Phccnix. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  explain  the  Egyptian  civil 
year  before  speaking  of  those  returns  of  the  Phcenix  which 
belong  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  civil  year  had  365  days, 
and  as  it  was  used  by  the  astronomers  Hipparchu8,Timo- 
charia,  Ptolemy,  Theon,  and  others,  in  recording  their  ob- 
servations, which  still  remain  to  us,  its  peculiarities  are 
well  understood.  For  want  of  the  intercallary  day  in  Leap 
year,  the  new  year's  day  became  one  day  earlier  every  four 
years,  as  compared  with  the  seasons,  or  the  natural  year. 
So  well  understood  by  all  was  the  difference  between  the 
civil  year  and  the  natural  year,  that  they  were  called  by 
different  names.  ET02  was  the  civil  year;  ENIAYTOS  the 
natural  year.  The  natural  year  was  understood  to  begin  at 
Midsummer ;  but  of  courae  the  day  was  not  easily  recognised 
hy  observation.  They  attempted,  however,  to  mark  it  as 
the  day  of  tlie  Nile's  beginning  to  rise,  as  the  longest  day  in 
tUo  year,  and  still  more  exactly  as  the  day  when  the  Sotlue, 
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the  Dog  star^  rose  vertically.  0£  oourse  when  the  year  of 
365  days  was  first  introduced,  it  was  on  the  belief  that  it 
would  agree  with  the  natural  year.  Herodotus  thought  it 
did  so  agree,  and  it  was  not  till  afterwards,  after  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  was  clearly  seen,  that  the  writers  tell 
us  when  it  was  that  the  two  new  year's  days  had  coincided. 
Censonnus,  who  wrote  on  nativities,  De  Dei  Natalia  and 
Theon,  the  Mathematician,  let  us  understand  that  it  was  in 
the  year  b.c.  1323  when  the  civil  new  year's  day  was  our 
19th  July ;  and  of  course  in  four  times  385  natural  years,  or 
1461  civil  years,  the  civil  new  year's  day  would  again  fall 
on  the  19th  of  July.  This  was  the  great  return  of  the 
Phoenix,  and  on  the  Alexandrian  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  139,  we  see  the  bird 
crowned  with  rays  of  light,  and  above  it  the  word  Anay^ 
the  offe  or  period.  The  coins  agree  with  the  information  of 
Theon  and  Censoarinus  in  marking  the  event. 

In  addition  to  these  returns  of  the  Phcsnix,  which  I  think 
have  all  been  satisfactorily  explained,  as  belonging  either  to 
Roman  or  Egyptian  chronology,  Tacitus  mentions  the  tra- 
dition of  some  former  returns.  The  Phoenix,  he  says,  had 
come  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  in  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  and  in  the  reign  of  tiie  third  Ptolemy.  If  these 
events  belong  to  Egyptian  chronology,  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  distant  from  one  another  by  365  years,  or 
multiples  of  the  same.  In  fact,  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  satisfied  by  supposing  that  these  three  returns 
divide  into  four  parts  the  great  Sothic  period,  which  began 
under  Menophra»  and  ended  under  Antoninus. 

Thus  as  Menophra  was  reigning  b.c.  1323,  we  conclude 
from  Tacitus  that  Sesostris  reigned  365  years  later  in     985 

Amasis  365  years  later in    593 

Ptolemy,  Euergetes in    228 

each  365  years  after  the  other.     Wq  will  examine  these  con* 
dusions  separately. 

First — The  year  B.C.  228,  when  the  third  quarter  of  the 
Sothic  period  came  to  an  end,  falls,  as  we  have  supposed. 
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within  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea.  It  was  the  19tii 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  remarkable  as  the  only  year  of  his 
reign  in  which  we  find  a,  coin  with  a  date.  It  would  eeem 
that  he  had  marked  tlie  event  on  his  coins.  This  is  enough 
to  prove  that  Tacitua  was  speaking  of  the  four  qnartera  of 
the  Sothic  period. 

But,  secondly,  the  year  b.c.  593,  when  the  second  quarter 
of  the  Sothic  period  came  to  an  end,  docs  not  fall  within  the 
reign  of  Amasis,  hut  of  hia  immediate  predecessor,  Hophra. 
Thia  disagreement  I  cannot  explain ;  but  it  does  not  shake 
ray  belief  that  Tacitus  wns  speaking  of  the  quarters  of  the 
ISothic  period. 

Thirdly,  the  year  b.c.  958,  when  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Sothic  period  came  to  an  end,  falls  in  the  reign  of  Shishank. 
This  is  no  disagreement  with  Tacitus,  who  says  that  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  Sesostris  is  a  name  unknown  to 
the  Egyptians ;  and  to  him,  as  a  great  hero,  Herodotus  first, 
and  then  other  Greek  historians,  have  given  t!ic  deeds  of 
several  kings,  particularly  of  Ramcses  and  Shishank.  But 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  corrects  the 
name  of  Sesostris  into  Sesonkosis :  and  Josephus  more  ex- 
pressly says,  that  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  was  Shishank. 

The  beginning  of  the  Sothic  period,  of  which  we  liave 
been  sjjcaking,  and  from  which  the  return  of  the  Phoenix 
was  measured,  was  called  by  the  mathematician  Theon,  the 
Era  of  Menophres,  who,  we  may  suppose,  was  king  at  the 
time ;  and  if  we  can  find  him  in  the  list  of  Egyptian  kings 
we  shall  establish  a  great  point  in  chronology.  Thia  name, 
Menophra,  is,  in  fact,  the  prenomen  of  Thothmosis  IIL, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  reigning  in  B.C.  1323,  when  the  Srst 
day  of  the  mouth,  Thoth,  the  new  year's  day,  agreed  with 
the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  on  the  I9th  of  July.  His 
grandson,  Thothmosis  IV.,  bore  nearly  the  same  name ;  and, 
therefore,  to  him  also  that  date  might  perhaps  be  given,  but 
with  less  probability,  as  he  was  a  king  of  far  less  note  than 
the  former. 

To  this  tniin   of  reasoning,  by   which  n  date  ii^  given  to 
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Thothmosis  III.,  some  of  our  antiquaries  oppose  the  zodiac 
of  the  Memnonium,  published  in  ^^  Burton's  Excerpta."  This 
zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  over  each  of  which  is 
written  the  name  of  a  month.  It  is  also  divided  into  two 
halves,  by  a  space  for  the  summer  solstice,  under  which  is 
the  figure  of  an  ape  sitting  on  a  landmark.  The  b^nnings 
of  four  of  these  twelve  spaces,  whether  spaces  of  time  or 
spaces  in  the  heavens,  are  marked  by  the  heliacal  risings  of 
stars.  The  Dog  Star  rises  on  the  1st  of  Thoth,  and  what  we 
must  suppose  to  be  a  Leonis  on  the  1st  of  Paophi,  /3  Leonis 
on  the  1st  of  Athyr,  a  Virginis  on  the  Ist  of  Choeao.  A 
constellation,  perhaps  the  Pleiades,  rises  in  the  middle  of 
Mesore.  Several  other  stars  or  planets  are  mentioned  in 
other  places.  Seb,  or  Saturn,  is  in  Athyr  and  Mechir ;  the 
sun  is  in  Pachon,  and  the  king's  name,  Rameses  IL,  b  in 
Phamenoth.  From  this  most  curious  sculpture  these  anti- 
quaries argue  that,  like  an  almanack,  it  declares  that  the 
Dog  Star  rose  on  the  civil  new  year's  day,  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  Thoth,  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IL,  and  thereby 
gives  to  him  the  date  of  b.c.  1323,  which  I  have  given  to 
Thothmosis  III.  To  this  train  of  reasoning  there  are,  how- 
ever, several  objections. 

First — If  this  were  an  almanack,  or  exact  picture  of  the 
year,  we  ought  to  find,  besides  the  twelve  months,  the  five 
extra  days  which  complete  the  number  of  365  days. 

Secondly — As  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  first  four 
months  is  marked  by  the  rising  of  a  star,  no  great  exactness 
can  be  expected,  as  the  great  stars  do  not  happen  to  follow 
at  these  intervals. 

Thirdly — Further  want  of  astronomical  exactness  is  shown 
by  this  zodiac  being  divided,  not  at  the  equinoxes,  but  at  the 
solstices.  The  error  in  determining  the  day  of  the  solstice  is 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  error  in  determining  the  day  of  the 
equinox ;  hence  we  must  not  look  for  any  such  minute  in- 
formation before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus, 
when  the  use  of  a  gnomon  parallel  to  the  earth's  pole  was 
introduced,  and  the  equinox  first  noted 


Fourthly — la  this  sculpture  tlie  risiDg  of  the  Dc^-etar  b 
aujipciBed  to  take  place  sit  the  SoUtice.     The  sculptor  did 
know  that  these  ovonts  were  separated  by  about  twenty-ei 
dtiys. 

From  tliese  tlirec  circumstances  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  astronomers  had  ever  recorded  by  Buch  means  the  poaiti 
of  the  moveable  new  year's  day,  it  would  be  many  yi 
before   the   record   would   be   seen  to  be  wrong.      In 
hundred  years  the  days  of  the  month  would  have  moved 
twenty-five  days.  This  would  he  hardly  perceptible.    During 
this  time  the  notion  in  men's  minds  would  have  become  fixi 
that  tlie  year  was  of  3G5  days  only,  as  the  priesta  told 
todotUB.     Any  appai'ent  disagreement  would  be  set  down 
error  in  (he  observation;  therefore  it  is  not  incredible 
in  the  reign  of  liamesee  II.,  which  I  suppose  to  be  ni 
two  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  Menophrose,  the  h 
assertions  of  this  sculptured  almanack  should  be  made,  wh 
were  then  about  forty  days  wrong. 

But,  lastly,  it  seems  probable  that  this  sculpture  is  not 
almanack  at  all,  but  a  zodiac,  as  it  is  usually  called 
the  names  of  the  months  here  mean,  not  portions  of  time, 
spaces  in  the  heavens.  It  is  perhaps  of  the  nature  of 
king's  horoscope,  to  tell  us,  if  ne  could  understand  it, 
the  places  of  the  sun  and  planets  on  a  particular  day.  If  BOf\ 
it  does  not  cgutain  the  names  of  the  civil  mouths,  nor  tell  us 
in  what  season  the  civil  new  year's  day  falls.  The  whole 
chronological  argument  built  upon  it  falls,  and  we  find 
nothing  in  it  to  contradict  the  former  conjecture,  that 
Tliothmosis  III,,  whose  prenomen  was  Menophra,  gave  his 
name  to  the  era  which,  according  to  Thcon,  began  ii 
B.O.  1323. 
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TOPOGRAPHY    OF    NINEVEH. 


In  discussing  the  topography  of  Nineveh,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  country  of  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  empire. 
They  are  both  designated  in  Hebrew  by  y\jff^  Asshur,  the 
people  being  also  described  by  the  same  term,  only  that  in 
the  latter  sense  it  is  masculine,  in  the  former^  feminine.  In 
the  Septuagint  it  is  commonly  rendered  by  Aaaovp  or  AtravpiovQ^ 
and  in  the  vulgate,  by  Assur  and  Assyrii,  and  seldom  or 
never  by  AtravpicLy  or  Assyria. 

Assyria  Proper  appears  to  have  been  a  region  more  or  less 
gathered  around  the  Upper  Tigris  and  Lower  Zab  rivers. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  progenitor  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  Asshur^  the  second  son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22^ 
I.  Chron.  L  17.)  Its  precise  limits  in  early  times  are  un- 
known ;  but  when  its  monarchs  enlarged  their  dominions  by 
conquest,  the  name  of  the  metropolitan  province  was  extended 
to  the  whole  empire.  Hence^  while  Homer  calls  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  north  of  Palestine  Arimaij  evidently 
the  Aramian  or  Aramoeans  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  of  a 
later  period^  finding  them  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  called  the 
country  ALSsyria^  or  by  contraction^  Syria,  a  name  which  it 
has  ever  since  borne.  When  Babylonia  was  subject  to  the 
Assyrians,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  called  king  of  Assyria 
(2  Kings  xxiiL  29),  though  resident  at  Babylon. 

Yet,  ultimately,  this  name  again  became  restricted  to  the 
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original  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ao«nipin,  {Ptolemy  vi.  1),  and  more  commonly  Arovpia, 
{Strabo  xvi.,  p.  507),  or  Atvpta  (Dion  Cossius  Ixviil,  28),  the 
latter  being  only  a  dialectic  variety  of  pn>nunciation,  derived 
from  the  Aramasan  custom  of  cbajiging  s  into  t. 

There  ia  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  account  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  etate,  iu  Gen.  x.,  which  has 
never  yet  been  perfectly  cleared  up.  After  describing  Nim- 
rod,  son  of  Cush,  "  aa  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  the  his- 
torian adds  (ver.  10)  "  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  (or 
rather,  the  first  theatre  of  bis  dominion)  was  Babeh,  and 
Erech,  and  Aeead,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinnr."  Then 
follow  the  words  which  are  rendered  in  the  English  version : 
"  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and  buildcd  Nineveh," 
or  (as  it  is  in  the  margin)  "  out  of  that  land  he  (j.e.  Nimrod) 
went  into  Assyria  and  builded  Nineveh." 

This  second  version  corroborated  by  the  Targums  of 
OnkeloB,  and  Jerusalem,  and  of  St.  Jerome,  has  been  sup- 
ported in  modem  times  by  such  Biblical  critics  as  Bochart, 
Uyde,  Marsham,  Wells,  Fabcr,  Halea,  aud  in  Dr.  Kitto's 
recently  published  CycIoptBdia  of  Biblical  Literature.  It 
has  been  argued  that  Moses  is  enumerating  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  and  tliat  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  interrupt  the 
details  to  give  an  account  of  Asshur,  a  son  of  Shem,  whose 
posterity  are  not  introduced  till  verse  21.  Besides,  in  the 
circumstance  of  Asslmr  leaving  one  country  to  settle  in  ano- 
ther, tliere  was  nothing  remarkable,  for  that  was  the  case 
with  almost  all  Noah's  grandchildren.  But  if  we  understand 
it  of  Nimrod,  both  the  connection  and  the  sense  will  be  mani- 
fest. The  design  obviously  is  to  represent  him  aa  a  potent 
monarch  and  ambitious  conqueror.  Hie  brethren,  the  other 
eons  of  Cush,  settled  in  the  South,  but  he  advancing  north- 
ward, first  seizod  on  Babylonia,  and  proceeding  tlienoe  into 
Aesyna,  (already  partially  colonized  by  the  Asshurites,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name)  built  Nineveh  and  the  other  strong- 
holds mentioned,  in  order  to  secure  his  conquests.  This  view 
\  confirmed  by  a  paasage  in  Mic.  verse  6,  where,  predicting 
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the  overthrow  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  the 
prophet  says,  "  They  shall  devour  the  land  of  Asshur  with 
the  sword :  even  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrance  there- 
of." (Comp.  V.  6.) 

It  likewise  agrees  with  the  native  tradition,  (if  we  can 
depend  on  the  report  of  Ctesias)  that  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh  was  one  and 
the  same  person,  vur.,  Ninus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name 
(Nin's  abode);  and  in  that  case,  the  designation  of  Nimrod 
(the  Rebel)  was  not  his  proper  name,  but  an  opprobrious 
appellation  imposed  on  him  by  his  enemies. 

The  name  of  certain  original  sites  in  Assyria,  which  date 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  are  still  to  be 
traced.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  which 
by  its  actual  name  likewise  connects  Nineveh  with  Assyria, 
but  which  Mr.  Rich  first  pointed  out,  was  by  all  well-informed 
natives  called  Al  Athur  or  Ashur,  from  which  the  whole 
country  was  denominated.  Major  Rawlinson  has  also  pointed 
out  that  Yakut,  in  his  geographical  work  called  the 
Moejem  el  Buldan,  says,  under  the  head  of  "  Athur**  Mosul, 
before  it  received  its  present  name,  was  called  Athur,  or 
sometimes  Akur  with  a  Kaf.  It  is  said  that  this  was  anciently 
the  name  of  Al  Jezireh  (Mesopotamia),  the  province  being 
so  called  from  a  city,  of  which  the  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen 
near  the  gate  of  Selamiyah,  a  small  town,  about  eight  far- 
sakhs  east  of  Mosul;  God,  however,  knows  the  truth." 
The  same  notice  of  the  ruined  city  of  Athur,  or  Akur,  occurs 
under  the  head  of  *'  Selamiyah."  Abulfeda  says,  ^'  to  the 
south  of  Mosul,  the  lesser  (?)  Zab  flows  into  the  Tigris,  near 
the  ruined  city  of  Athur."  In  Reinand's  edition  (voL  i., 
p.  289,  note  11),  there  is  the  following  extract  from  Ibn 
gaid: — "  The  city  of  Athur,  which  is  in  ruins,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Taurat  (Old  Testament)  There  dwelt  the  Assyrian 
kings  who  destroyed  Jerusalem."  It  only  remains  to  add  to 
these  notices  of  the  Arab  geographers,  that  Rich,  in  his 
resideneein  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129 ;  the  Rev.  N.  Morren, 
in  the  Cydopasdia  of  Biblical  Literature,  Art«  1 ,  Assyria ; 
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and  Dr,  Layard,  in  bU  Nineveh  and  its  Rcmaiue,  vol.  ii., 
p.  245,  all  admit  the  esisteace  of  the  city  of  Aehur  or 
AtLur;  and  the  latter  expressly  tells  us  that  the  ruins  now 
called  Nimroud,  are  also  known  as  those  of  Athur. 

EusebiuB,  after  Abydcnus,  namca  six  kings  aa  the  prede- 
ceesors  of  Ninua.  They  were  Belus,  Babius,  Anebus,  Arbe- 
lusj  Chaaliis,  and  Arbelus;  Arbel  and  Aneb,  according  to 
Major  Rawlinson'a  reading  of  the  inscription!;,  were  father 
and  grandfather  of  Nlnus.  Wc  have  the  name  of  one  of 
these  kings,  at  least,  preserved  in  the  city  of  Aibel,  whose 
vast  mound,  if  explored,  might,  like  Athur,  afford  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  Nineveh. 

The  great  feature  of  Dr.  Layard's  Archieological  dis- 
coveriee  has  been  the  determination  of  the  north-weat  edifice 
at  Athur  or  Nimrod,  to  be  the  most  ancient  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Assyria.  The  name  which  occurs  in  the  inscrip- 
tions in  that  place  *^  ""  >4f^  *^  T  \  has  been  used  by 
Bawlineon  as  that  of  the  Asshur  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Hinks  has 
also  published  his  conviction,  that  the  first  word  of  the 
inscription  is  either  the  name,  or  an  abbreviation  of  the  name 
of  Athur,  the  country  of  Assyria ;  but  the  Dr.  also  adds, 
which  is  a  non-aequitur,  that  the  same  name  also  stands  for 
the  city  of  which  the  historical  name  is  Nineveh. 

Mr.  Layard  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  erection  of  the 
oldest  palace  of  Assyria  to  Nimrod,  or  the  first  Nidus,  mainly 
upon  the  grounds  that  Diodorus  Siculus  states,  that  in  the 
palace  of  Ninua  or  Semiramis,  at  Babylon,  were  represented 
variouB  hunting  scenes,  in  which  the  queen  was  seen  throwing 
a  javelin  at  a  panther,  and  Ninus  as  transfixing  a  lion  with 
a  lance;  and  that  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  at  Koyunjik 
and  Kborsabad,  such  representations  have  not  been  discovered, 
they  abound  in  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimrod.  Thia  is  cer- 
tiunly  so  far  plausible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  it 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  no  remains  of  the  time  of 
Aashur,  or  of  the  other  six  kings,  predecessors  of  Ninus,  at 
the  metropolis  of  Assyria,  and  that  a  conqueror  should  be 
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the  first  builder  of  great  edifices^  and  the  introducer  of  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  writing.* 

It  would  appear,  further,  from  Dr.  Layard's  important 
explorations,  that  there  are  buildings  in  Assyria  which  so 
far  differ  in  their  sculptures,  in  their  mythological  and  sacred 
symbols,  and  in  the  character  and  language  of  their  inscrip- 
tions, as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  were  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct periods  of  Assyrian  history.  Dr.  Layard's  view  of  the 
case  is,  that  Nimrod  or  Ninus  on  his  arrival  at  Asshur  founded 
a  first  palace,  and  called  the  place  after  himself,  ^^that 
future  monarchs  added  to  the  first  building,  and  that  the 
central  palace  arose  by  its  side.  As  the  population  in- 
creased with  the  duration  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and 
by  the  forced  immigration  of  conquered  nations,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  city  increased  also.  A  king  founding  a  new 
dynasty,  or  anxious  to  perpetuate  his  fame  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  may  have  chosen  a  distant  site.  The 
city,  gradually  spreading,  may  at  length  have  embraced *such 
additional  palaces.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Nineveh.  Nimrod  represents  the  original  site  of  the  city. 
To  the  first  palace,  the  son  of  its  founder  added  a  second,  of 
which  we  have  the  ruins  in  the  centre  of  the  mound.  He 
also  built  the  edifice  now  covered  by  the  great  mound  of 
Baasheikha,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  from  that  place 
prove.  He  founded,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  city  at  Kalah 
Shei^hat.  A  subsequent  monarch  again  added  to  the  palace 
at  Nimrod,  and  recorded  the  event  on  the  pavement  slabs,  in 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  western  face  of  the  mound.  At 
a  much  later  period,  when  the  older  palaces  were  already 
in  ruins,  edifices  were  erected  on  the  sites  now  marked  by 


*  Major  Rawlioson  has  since  enumerated  the  kings  of  Nimrod,  who  followed 
in  direct  descent,  as  Temenbar  L,  founder  of  the  city  ;  Hevenk  I.  his  son  ; 
Altibar  ;  Asser-adan-pal,  or  Sardanapalus,  the  founder  of  the  North  West 
palace  ;  Temenbar  IL  ;  Hushihem  and  Hevenk  11.  Hevenk  H.  of  M»jor 
Bawlinson  would  appear  to  correspond  with  the  name  of  Shishonk,  founder  of 
the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty,  as  decyphered  by  Dr.  Hincks  on  the 
Nimrod  Obelisk. 
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tbe  mounds  of  Khoraabad  and  Karamles.  The  eon  of  their 
founder  built  tlie  great  palace  at  Kouyunjlk,  which  must 
have  exceetled  those  ot  his  predeceasora  in  extent  and  inag- 
nificence.  Ilia  son  was  engaged  in  raising  one  more  edifice 
at  Nimrod ;  the  previous  palaces  having  been  long  before 
deaorted  or  destroyed,  when  some  great  event,  perhaps  the 
fall  of  the  empire  and  destruction  of  the  capital,  prevented 
ita  completion. 

The  city  Lad  now  attained  the  dimensionB  assigned  to  it 
by  the  book  of  Jonah,  and  by  Diodorua  Siculus.  If  we 
take,  Bsya  Dr.  Layard,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  247),  the  four  great 
mounds  of  Nimrod,  Kouyunjik,  Khoraabad  and  Karamles, 
08  the  corners  of  a  square,  it  will  be  found  that  its  four  sides 
correspond  pretty  accurately  with  the  480  stadia,  or  60 
miles  of  the  geographer,  which  make  the  three  days' journey 
of  the  pi-ophet.  Within  this  space  there  ore  many  In^e 
mounds,  including  the  principal  ruins  in  Assyria,  such  as 
Kar^Kush,  Baasbeikha,  Baazani,  Uuseini,  Tel  Yara,  &c., 
and  the  face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  bricks,  and  other  fragments. 

It  is  necessary  injustice  to  Dr.  Layard  to  add,  that  he 
subsequently  admits  that  each  quarter  of  the  city  may  have 
had  its  distinct  name;  hence  the  palaces  of  Evorita,  where 
Saracus  destroyed  himself,  aud  the  Mespila  and  Larisea  of 
Xenophon,  applied  respectively  to  the  ruins  of  Kouyunjik 
and  Nimrod.  "  I  know  of  no  other  way,"  Dr.  Layard  also 
adds,  "than  that  suggested,  to  identify  all  the  ruins  with 
Nineveh;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  there  was  more 
than  one  city  of  the  same  name ;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it 
was  rebuilt  on  a  new  site,  after  having  been  once  destroyed. 
In  this  case  Nimrod  and  Kouyunjik  may  represent  cities  of 
dilTerent  periods,  but  of  the  same  name ;  for  I  have  shown 
the  palace  of  Kouyunjik  must  have  been  built  long  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Nineveh,  of  well  autlientieated  history. 
The  position  of  Khoreabad,  its  distance  from  the  river,  and 
in  size,  preclude  the  Idea  that  it  marks  alone  the  cite  of  a 
large  city.     Aa  the  last  palace  of  Nimrod  must  have  been 
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founded  whilst  those  at  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad  were 
standing,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  city  at  that  time  em-^ 
braced  the  remains  of  the  town,  although  the  earlier  buildings 
may  have  been  destroyed." 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  comprehensive  generalizations, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  identity  of  Nimrod  of  Scripture 
with  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
established.  But  whether  we  admit  that  Nimrod  went  forth 
out  of  Babel  into  Asshur  and  founded  Nineveh,  or  that 
Asehur  was  driven  out  of  Babel  by  Nimrod,  and  founded  a 
city  and  country  after  his  own  name,*  or  that  Nimrod  was 
identical  with  Belus,  and  Ninus  the  husband  of  Semiramis 
was  his  son,  who  was  again  succeeded  by  Ninyas ;  the  fact 
of  a  site  called  Athur  in  the  country  of  the  same  name, 
remains  equally  firmly  established  by  local  tradition,  by  the 
Arabian  writers  previously  quoted,  and  by  the  testimony  cf 
travellers,  more  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Kich,  and  of  Dr. 
Layard  himself.  The  identity  of  this  site  with  that  of  the 
Nimrod  of  present  times,  and  with  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon, 
has  been  shown  also  in  an  equally  satisfactorily  manner.  If 
Asshur  went  forth  and  founded  a  city,  it  is  most  probable 
that  city  bore  his  own  name ;  while  if  Nimrod  or  his  son 
Ninus  went  forth  into  Asshur,  it  is  not  likely  that  either 
would  have  founded  Nineveh  on  the  already  existing  site  of 
Athur.  But  Layard  found  that  the  inscriptions  at  Baasheikha 
bore  records  of  a  building  erected  by  a  successor  to  the 
builder  of  the  N.W.,  or  most  ancient  i>alace  at  Athur,  who 
also  erected  a  second  or  central  palace  at  Athur  itself, 
and  who  further  founded  the  great  site  of  Kalah  Shergat. 
Now  these  transactions  would  best  explain  the  then  state  of 
things;  an  original  city  of  Athur,  a  new  city  founded  by 
Ninus  (whether  Nimrod  or  his  son),  and  called  after  him, 
(now  represented  by  Baasheikha),   a  new  palace  at  Athur, 


*  "  In  either  case  "  remarks  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  excellent  little  work  t-n 
Meaopotfunia  and  Assyria,  "  Asshat*  must  have  preceded  Nimrod,  as  we  find 
the  coantry  already  called  by  his  name." 
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and  a  new  city,    name  unluiown,   lower  down  tlie  TigriB; 
possibly  also  otlier  sites  as  yet  unexplored. 

Another  and  a  still  more  formidable  objection  tban  even 
milking  Atliur  and  Nineveh  to  be  ibe  same  places,  and  the 
necessity  of  admitting  un  ancient  and  a  more  modern  Nineveh, 
the  one  at  Atbur,  the  other  at  Kouyunjik,  as  is  done  by 
Layurd,  is  that  if  we  take  the  dimensions  assigned  to  Niacveh 
In  after  times,  when  it  had  obtained  its  greater  extent  and 
magnificence  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  shall  scarcely  6nd  that 
such  would  embrace  the  extent  of  territory  which  Layard 
includes  in  his  ideal  Kincveh.  If  we  draw  the  lines  aa  pr^ 
posed  by  Layard  himself,  and  in  his  own  map  from  the  four 
great  mounds  of  Nimrod,  Kouyunjik,  Khorsaliad,  and 
Earamles,  as  the  coruers  of  the  irregular  quadrangle 
described  by  the  Sicilian,  wcsball  find  a  distance  of  sixteen 
geographical  miles  between  the  N.AV.  palace  of  Nimrod  and 
the  mound  of  Ktiranilee,  instead  of  the  nine  or  ten  miles  that 
would  be  given  by  the  ninety  stadia  of  Diodurus,  computing 
the  stadium  at  607.62977  feet,  or  as  a  fraction  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  (Major  Jervis,  in  Athenaiium,  No.  580.)  We 
should  find  a  still  greater  excess  in  laying  down  the  otb^ 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  from  the  N.W.  palace  of  Nimrod  to 
the  mound  of  Kouyunkih,  a  distance  in  Layard'a  map  of 
tivcnty-three  geographical  miles,  eight  fnrsakhs,  from  Mosul, 
or  upwards  of  twenty  geographical  miles  from  Mosul,  accord- 
ing to  Yakut ;  and  which,  according  tu  Diudorus,  should  only 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  sixteen  and  a  half  miles. 
Yet  Layard's  distances  are  corroborated  by  the  Arabian 
geographer,  Yakut,  who  places  Alhur  eight  farsaklis,  or  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Mosul ;  by  Xenophon,  who 
describes  Larissa  as  being  sis  parasangs,  or  eighteen  miles 
from  tlie  castle  identified  with  Yarumjah;  and  by  my  own 
researches.  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  &c.,  p.  139.)  The  other  ddes  of  the  quadrangle 
would  not  be  ao  ojien  to  objection. 

If  the  space  allotted  to  Nineveh  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
to  whieli,  lifter  all,  no  more  real  importance  in  respect  to 
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mathematical  accuracy  ought  to  be  attached  than  to  the  dimen- 
rions  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the  walls  of  Babylon,  (one 
of  the  standard  fables  of  antiquity,)  or  to  those  assigned  by 
Xenophon  to  the  walls  of  Mespila  and  Larissa ;  but  still  if 
such  a  space  were  marked  oflF  on  the  map  upon  the  supposition 
of  Baasheikha  being  the  original  Nineveh,  and  Nuniyah  the 
sight  of  the  palace,  &c,  when  at  its  highest  power,  we  should 
have  an  irregular  quadrangle  which  would  include  the  mounds 
at  Nuniyah,  Tel  Kaif,  Tel  Escof,  Jeraiyah,  Khorsabad, 
Baazani,  Baasheikha,  Karamles,  and  Kara-Kosh,  a  mass  of 
Assyrian  remains  which  group  together  with  far  greater 
topographical  aptitude  than  the  disposition  of  the  quad- 
rangle proposed  by  Layard. 

It  is  true  that,  by  such  a  disposition,  we  should  exclude 
from  Nineveh  the  ancient  Athur,  Tel  Yakub,  Husseini, 
Dohuk,  and  a  few  other  less  important  sites ;  but  Layard's 
proposed  quadrangle  would,  to  include  Athur,  exclude  not 
only  Tel  Yakub,  Husseini,  Tel  Kaif,  Tel  Escof,  Jerraiyeh, 
Dohuk,  and  others,  but  also  Baazani,  and  Baaisheikha ;  the 
latter  the  monumentally  established  site  of  the  palace  of  the 
successor  of  the  builder  of  the  N.W.  palace  at  Nimrod. 

In  any  disposition  that  might  be  proposed  for  the  site  of 
the  Nineveh  of  three  days'  journey,  or  of  the  480  stadia 
(52 i  geographical  miles),  some  of  the  sites  of  Assyrian  ruins 
now  standing  on  the  plain  of  Aturia  must  be  excluded ;  not 
to  mention  Arbil,  whose  name  traces  its  origin  back  to  a  king 
of  the  first  dynasty ;  nor  Kalah  Shergat,  also  determined  by 
Layard  to  have  been  erected  by  a  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
and  to  be,  in  fact,  coeval  with  the  building  of  Baasheikha, 
and  the  central  palace  of  Nimrod ;  nor  the  mound  at  Hammam 
Ali,  to  which,  according  to  Layard,  tradition  points  as  the 
site  of  a  summer  palace  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  nor  Ke- 
shaf,  nor  Shir :  and  still  less  the  more  or  less  imcertain  and 
obscure  sites  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  Nineveh,  and  which,  by  the  remoteness 
of  their  assumed  or  known  position,  and  total  topographical 
separation  from  the  groups  in  question,  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  come  under  the  same  category. 
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Everything  in  the  cn([uiry  however,  the  positive  existence 
of  a  more  ancient  city  of  Atliur,  the  foiitiflation  of  a  neigh- 
bouring site  now  called  Bnaaheikhu,  cuQtcmpoi'an»>U8ly  with 
tiie  existence  of  Athur,  nnd  the  exceeding  distance  and  tnpo* 
grapbical  separation  of  the  Nineveh  of  history,  the  city  of 
the  denunciations  of  Jonah,  and  of  Nahum,  the  Al  Koshite, 
(the  tomb  of  the  one  prophet  being  assigned  to  the  city  itself, 
that  of  the  other  to  hia  native  abode  in  the  mountains  north- 
ward of  Nineveh,)  from  the  more  ancient  city  of  the  son  of 
Shem,  would  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  two  sites. 
It  is  poBsiblc  to  effect  a  kind  of  tojwigraphical  aliiaiife  between 
Nineveh,  and  Baasbeikha,  and  Khoreabod,  and  Tel  KuE. 
It  ia  scarcely  more  possible  to  do  so  between  two  sites  like 
Nineveh  and  Nimrodj  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  from  one  another,  the  one  at  the  ever  celebrated  pass 
oi  the  Tigris,  the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  Diab  or  Zab, 
and  the  Tigris,  than  it  is  between  Nimrod  and  Kaloh  Shergat, 
Ninirod  and  Arbil. 

Layard  lays  some  stress  (vol.  li.,  p.  242)  upon  the  statement 
of  Strabo,  that  the  city  stood  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Lycus,  or  Dhab ;  but  all  that  the  Assyrian  Geographer  says, 
is  If  jiiy  Tityot  TtoXis  tf  TTffitii  ■j^ii/iivii  rijs  ArHpiac.  The  city 
of  Ninus  was  situateii  on  the  plain  of  Aturia,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  adds,  "the  plains  of  Aturia  surround  Ninus 
beyond  the  Lycus,"  Herodotus  describes  Nuius  as  situate 
on  the  Tigris,  (in  lib.  1,  cap.  cxciii.)  and  the  Tigris  as  flowing 
through  the  city  (in  lib,  2,  cap.  ol.).  Pliny  (lib.  6,  cap.  xiii.) 
Sftya,  "■fuit  et  Ninus  imposUa  Tigris,  ad  soils  occasum  spectans, 
^tmtlam  clarissima,"  If  in  the  face  of  sucli  authorities,  the 
Alexandrian  gei^rnpher  places  Nincveli  on  the  Lycus,  little 
more  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  than  to 
that  of  Ctesias,  who  places  Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates ;  while 
if  Strabo  bad  had  Athur  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  Nineveh 
as  situated  between  the  two  rivers,  he  would,  with  hia  usual 
accuracy,  have  spoken  of  the  site  as  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  rather  than  between  the  two,  which  would 
he  the  case  with  the  other  group  of  aitcs  previously 
indicated.  
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Since  the  bJ^oyo  was  written,  Major  RawliasoD  has  advocated,  at  a 
meetiiig  held  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
I850y  the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  Nimrod,  with  those  of  the  Biblical 
Cslah.  The  learned  Orientalist  argues  that  Halah,  the  other  form 
of  the  same  name,  assimilates  very  closely  to  the  cuneiform 
orthography  of  the  name,  that  the  Samaritan  version  called  Calah, 
Lachisa,  whence  Xenophon's  Larissa,  that  the  Greek  title  of  the 
district  was  Calaohene,  and  that  there  is  an  absolute  identity  between 
Hadithy  which  is  the  Chaldee  name  for  Calah,  and  the  Haditha  of 
the  Arabs. 

Awaiting  the  publication  of  these  researches  in  detail,  it  may  be 
remarked,  upon  this  new  identification,  that  in  the  absence  of  further 
informadon,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Haditha  of  the  Arabs  alluded 
to  as  ^  a  large  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity,"  is  the  Haditha  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  who  described  two  towns,  no  longer  in  existence, 
the  one  called  Senn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lesser  Zab,  the  other  called 
Haditha,  at  or  opposite  to  the  grater  Zab.  The  Arab  tribe  of 
Haddidin,  it  may  also  be  observed,  still  frequent  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, and  lead  the  flocks  of  the  people  of  Mosul  to  pasture. 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  province  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Adiabene,  was  called  Hadiab,  by  the  Chaldeans.  Thus  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  (li.  27),  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat, 
Minni,and  Ashchenaz,  are  enumerated,  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldasan, 
Ksrda  (Kurdistan),  Qurmine  (Armenia),  and  Hadiab  (Adiabene). 
So,  also,  that  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  which  relates  that  the  merchants 
of  Haran,  and  Camiah,  and  Eden,  were  those  of  Tyre,  is  rendered 
in  the  Chaldean  by  Carrce,  Nisibis,  and  Hadiab — Carres  being  the 
well-known  Roman  name  for  Haran. 

The  derivation  of  the  names  Hadiab,  Haditha,  and  Adiabene,  may 
all  be  traced  to  the  rivers  by  which  the  territory  is  washed.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  distinctly  says  that  Adiab^ie  was  so  called  after 
the  rivers  Diabas  and  Adiabias.  Deba,  according  to  Bochart,  is  a 
wolf  in  Chaldean,  hence  Diaba  is  the  same  as  the  Avkoc  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  Lycus  of  the  Romans,  the  name  given  by  those  nations  to  the 
greater  Zab.     The  transposition  of  D  into  Z  is  satisfactorily  explained 
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by  the  oommeutotor,  H.  Valesiua,  who  says,  ut  enim  Dimta  et  Zata  ; 
Viabolui  et  Znbnlm ;  Hippo  iJiarrylut  rt  Zarrylut  promixeue 
dieilur  tta  plane  Diabin  et  Zabtif.  Cetlarius,  Buchnrt,  Fuller,  and 
other  geographical  and  biblical  commeDtators,  admit  the  Lycu^  and 
Diaba  to  signify  the  same  thing,  and  the  Diaba  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Zab  or  Zerb,  and  fiadiah  or  Adinbeue  to  take  it«  name  after  tbe 

Ptolemy  enumerates  tbe  regions  of  Assyria  as  Arrapeicbites  towards 
Armenia,  next  Adiabeue,  ihence  towards  the  East,  ArbelitU,  upwards 
Cnlacine  or  Calochene,  inferiorly,  ApoUoniatis  and  Siitacene.  Pliny 
aays,  Adiabene  was  formerly  called  Ahsyria,  aod  Arnuiianus  repeats 
the  same  thing,  Su'idas  says  it  was  situated  between  the  rt»er 
Tigris  and  tbe  Oena,  another  name  apparently  for  Zab.  Calach  or 
Calah,  on  the  contrary,  Bocliart  tells  us,  was  a  city  at  the  head 
of  the  region  called  Calachcne,  a  mountain  province.  Ptolemy, 
who,  as  we  have  before  seen,  writes  Calacinc  for  Calachene,  likewise 
places  the  province  above  Adiabeue  la  the  Mons  Niphatis,  ths 
Snowy  or  Gordyinan  mountains.  According  to  Polybius,  CalJonitb 
(but  this  may  refer  to  the  district  of  llalah)  was  at  the  foot  of  Zagroi, 
while  Adiabene  ia  always  mentioned  by  writers  as  that  part  of  Aasyrift 
which  was  noble,  and  which  contained  the  cities  of  Ninereh  wad 
Gangamela.  Ccllarius,  in  hia  maps,  makes  Adiabene  "  the  river," 
and  Calachene  "  the  mountain  "  district. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  Hadiab,  Qaditho,  and  Adiabene,  an 
more  readily  derived  from  llie  name  of  the  river  Diah  or  Zab,  than 
from  Calali  ;  that  Nimrod  appears  to  be  in  the  province  of  Adiabene 
rather  than  that  of  Calachene,  which  was  a  mount^n  province;  and 
that  if  as  Major  Rawlinson  opines,  Nimrod  represents  Calah,  and  Nebl 
Yunus,  Nineveh,  another  great  city  Resen  must,  on  scriptural  au- 
thority, have  been  between  the  two,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  milee, 
where  there  are  certainly  fragments  of  ruiu,  as  Kara  Kush,  Vanimjah 
etc.  All  these  points  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  identi- 
fication of  Calah  with  Nimrod  does  not,  aa  it  at  present  stands,  appear 
to  he  satisfactory. 
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The  written  calendar  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  forms  no 
exception  to  the  persistent  uniformity  of  thought  and  style 
which  characterized  that  remarkable  people.  The  same  sym- 
bols, used  to  represent  the  same  phenomena  of  the  year>  appear 
on  monuments  of  all  epochs^  from  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  history.  The  date  of 
the  invention  of  this  calendar,  lost  in  a  most  remote  antiquity, 
it  may  be,  and  apparently  is^  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  impracticable  to  fix  a  period  subsequent  to 
which  it  could  not  have  originated^  and  this  on  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  calendar  itself. 

Such  a  date  once  ascertained,  the  calendar  of  Egypt>  like 
any  other  humau  invention,  serves  as  an  index  to  point  to  the 
amount  of  civilization  developed  amongst  the  people  with 
whom  it  originated,  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  its  invention 
can  be  ascribed,  and  thus,  though  no  fixed  chronological  era 
may  be  attained  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  civilization  may  be  carried  back  on  such  evidence 
to  a  certain  point,  though  for  how  long  a  period  prior  to  that 
point  it  may  have  been  in  course  of  development,  we  may  be 
altogether  unable  to  pronounce. 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Egyp- 
tian calendar  raises  two  questions, — 1st,  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena  or  events  represented  ?  and  2nd,  At  what 
period  did  those  events  or  phenomena  take  place  ? 
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Tlic  Egyi)tian  year,  ae  Herodwtus  tells  ub  lie  was  informed 
by  the  prieats,  consisted  of  365  days,  divided  into  twelve  parts 
of  thirty  days  each,  with"  five  days  added  to  complete  the 
number;  and  to  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  all  later 
writers. 

But  whether  the  Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  days,  or 
of  3G0  only,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  national  history,  is  a 
question  upon  which  history  affords  very  itnijerfect  assistance, 
and  must  be  decided  ratlier  on  the  testimony  of  the  calendar 
ilself. 

The  names  winch  the  months,  or  twelve  greater  divisions 
of  the  year,  received,  arc  well  known,  owing  to  their  having 
been  preserved  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  in  Cojitic  ma- 
nuscripts, and  in  the  common  Arabic  names  of  the  months 
atlll  in  use  among  the  native  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Egypt, 
which  arc  mere  corruptions  of  the  names  as  spoken  in  the 
old  Egyptian  tongue.  As  these  names  have  not  been  found 
written  in  the  ancient  characters,  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what 
period  they  were  introduced  and  adopted  into  the  popular 
calendar  of  the  country. 

The  representation  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  of  EAmses 
II.,  at  El  Gournah,  the  Memnonium  of  the  ancients  and 
Kamesseion  of  modern  writers,  aSbrds  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  commonly  received  names  of  the  months  arc  derived 
from  the  names  of  divinities  to  whom  each  month  was  con- 
secrated, or  from  the  festival  held  in  each  month,  in  honour 
of  some  individual  deity. 

The  indications  afforded  by  this  celebrated  calendar  of  the 
Kamesseion,  are  not,  however,  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  in  the  lower  compartment  of  this  paint- 
ing, the  king  is  represented  making  offerings  to  twelve  deities, 
one  of  whom  is  placed  beneath  each  of  the  corresponding 
month  divisions  of  the  seasons  of  the  upper  line ;  and  that 
some  of  these  divinities  bear  names  which  clearly  correspond 
to  the  names  of  the  months  which  were  in  later  times  in 
common  use. 

In  the  third  month  division,  the  king  offfcrs  to  the  goddess 
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Athor,  in  the  ninth  to  Chons,  and  in  the  fourth  month  to  a 
goddess  whose  name  at  Edfu  is  written  Kahak^'though  in  the 
Kamesseion  she  bears  the  name  of  the  lion-headed  goddess,' 
Pasht. 

These  coincidences  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  vulgar  names  of  the  months  are,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
derived  from  the  names  of  the  deities  presiding  over,  or 
especially  worshipped  in  each  month.  At  Edfu,  the  name  of 
the  month  is  written  in  two  instances  (Mechir  and  Epiphi), 
as  *•  the  festival "  of  the  deities  mentioned.  This  seems  to 
be  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between 
the  common  names  of  many  of  the  months,  and  the  names 
of  the  deities  receiving  offering  in  the  calendar  of  the  Ra- 
messeion.  The  popular  names  were  derived  from  popular 
festivals  in  honour  of  particular  deities,  while,  in  the  repre- 
sentations, the  monarch  offers,  no  doubt,  for  reasons  individual 
to  himself,  to  deities  other  than  those  whose  festivals  had 
given  names  to  the  months,  accepted  by  the  common  people. 

In  the  Ramesseion  the  months  represented  by  their  guar- 
dian deities,  supposing  them  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
nomenclature,  appear  arranged  in  the  order  which  is  known 
to  have  been  preserved  down  to  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian 
historv. 


HieroglyDhic  ^^^^^y^^ 

oymbols 


Thoth, 
Paophi. 
Athor. 
Choiak. 


Tvbi. 
Mechir. 
Phamenoth- 
Pharmuthi. 
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Bieroglyphio  Months. 


Padions. 

Epipiii. 
Mcsori. 


I 


The  Five  Epagomense, 

These  names  of  the  months,  wHIi  whicli  the  Greeks  have 
made  us  acquainted,  aa  being  in  common  use  among  the 
Egyptian  people,  were  never  employed  officiaUy,  or  adopted 
Iiy  the  scribes  or  priesthood.  No  trace  of  these  names  has 
been  found  in  any  monumental  inscription,  or  on  any  jjapyrus, 
either  in  the  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  or  demotic  character,  but 
in  all  Egyptian  documents  the  year  is  divided  into  its  three 
seasons  of  four  months  each,  and  the  date  required  is  named 
as  the  first,  second,  or  third,  &c.  day  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  month  of  one  of  these  seasons. 

As  three  seasons  of  four  months  each,  and  each  month  of 
thirty  days,  make  a  total  of  360  days  only,  the  date  of  an 
event  happening  on  any  one  of  the  five  days  intervening 
between  the  last  day  of  the  last  season  of  the  year  and  the 
commencement  of  the  following  season,  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  been  expreseed  as  of  one  of  those  intervening  days, 
thoiigli  I  am  not  aware  of  the  csistence  of  any  inscrijition 
bearing  a  date  on  one  of  tho  Epagomenee, 

The  fragment  of  papyrus,  found  by  Champollion,  at  Turin, 
and  published  by  Salvulini,*  appears  to  be  the  lust  portion  of 
a  journal  or  list  of  the  .165  days  of  the  year,  and  the  five 
E|iagomen«  there  appear  succeeding  the  date  of  the  30th  of 
Meson,  which  is  preserved.  If  this  were  a  journal  or  record 
of  events,  the  presence  of  the  symbols  of  tlie  Epagomcnae 
would  show  that  they  were  employed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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symbols  representing  the  30th  Mesore,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  but  the  names  of  the  five  days  remain  on  the  papyrus. 
Their  absence  from  the  monuments  is  very  remarkable.  Mr. 
Birch,  whose  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  monuments  is  so 
accurate  and  extensive,  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  such  a 
date  on  any  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  he  has  examined. 
As,  however,  each  of  these  days  had  a  name,  '^  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  Osiris,"  *'  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Horus/'  &c.,  it 
seems  that  these  signs  would  be  employed  in  recording  events. 
It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  no  such  sign  occurs 
among  the  numerous  dates  relating  to  the  rising,  culmination, 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  recorded  on  the,;great  figure  of  the 
goddess  Netpe  as  the  celestial  firmament  on  the  tomb  of 
Bamses  IX.,*  though  I  am  unable  to  say  whether,  or  how  the 
Epagomenee  have  been  passed  over  in  the  calculations. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  space  between  the 
last  month  of  the  fast  season  and  the  commencement  of  the 
first  month  of  the  first  season  of  the  year,  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Ramesseion  is  not  actually  filled  up  by  the  Epagomenae, 
but  left  blankj  either  by  accident  or  design ;  the  very  existence 
of  the  vacant  space  would  lead  us  to  assume  the  former ; 
though  the  absence  of  the  Epagomense  in  this  represensation 
is  *  strangely  in  accordance  with  their  universal  absence,  in 
matters  of  date,  from  the  monuments. 

The  hieroglyphic  symbols  which  distinguish  the  three  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  bear  plain  testimony  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  Egyptian  written  calendar  was  constructed.  The 
three  seasons  evidently  correspond  to  the  three  natural  periods 
of  the  year  in  Egypt,  arising  from  the  annual  recurrence  of 
the  increase  and  retirement  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The 
influence  which  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  great  river 
of  Egypt,  exerted  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the "  valley 
of  the  Nile,  on  their  religion,  their  legislation,  and  their  na- 
tional customs,  is  evidenced  in  a  great  variety  of  instances. 
The  beneficent  river,  at  once  the  creator  of  their  soil  and  the 
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rencwer  of  ita  CertUity,  wae  reverenced  as  a  deity,  while  tlie 
phenomena  of  ita  periodic  changes  were  observed  in  a.  philo- 
sojiliieul  e|(irit,  and  praetically  taken  advnntiige  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  wboae  welfare  and  prosperity 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  their  aanual  and  certmn 
reourreuce. 

The  eummencemeiit  of  the  inundation  at  a  fixed  period, 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  was  the  most  remarkable 
uatural  event  of  the  Egyptian  year.  Rising  to  its  highest 
point  in  about  100  days,  the  river  then  gradually  retired  and 
left  the  earth  fertilized  by  the  deposit  received  from  its 
swollen  waters,  in  a  state  moat  favourable  for  the  operations 
of  the  husbandmm  j  this  is  tlie  season  of  tillage,  of  the 
eowingof  seeds,  aud  of  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  to  this  succeeds  a  season  when  the  ripened 
crops  are  gathered  in  the  harvest,  and  the  close  of  that  period 
brings  the  year  round  again  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  inundation. 

The  recurrence  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  phenomena, 
the  rising  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  jierlod  in  every  year,  must 
have  impressed  itself  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  observant 
and  contemplative  Egyptians.  The  natural  division  of  tlie 
year  into  periods  connected  with  the  overflow,  and  the  retro- 
cession of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  a  period  particularly  enforced 
upon  the  attention  of  an  agricultuml  people,  natundly  led 
to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  calendar  conformable  in  its 
divisions  to  the  recurring  periods  of  thet-e  annual  events. 

They  were  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egj-pt,  what  astro- 
nomical observations  were  to  iheir  posterity.  However  early 
we  may  suppose  men  to  have  been  capable  of  ascertaining 
the  length  of  the  solar  year,  the  observation  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  inundation  must  have  preceded  the  observation 
of  the  solstice.  The  monuments  of  Kgypt,  of  all  periods, 
show  a  calendar  framed  to  describe  the  course  ol'  a  year, 
whose  circle  was  included  between  inundation  and  inundation, 
a  period  of  about  305  days. 

The  coincidence  between   the  time  of  the  e^ummer  solstice 
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and  the  former  event,  must  naturally  have  been  a  matter  of 
later  observation. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  year  represented  by  a 
calendar  founded  on  the  natural  events  referred  to,  can  ever 
have  comprised  a  period  of  less  than  365  days.  The  picture 
of  the  year  contained  in  the  written  calendar  in  its  perfect 
form,  the  only  instance  we  possess,  in  the  time  of  Bamses 
the  Great,  indicates  a  space  of  time,  which,  from  other  evi- 
dence, is  known  to  have  consisted  of  five  days  between  the 
360th  day,  and  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year,  and  the  existence 
of  these  Epagomenae  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
12th  dynasty. 

The  opinion  of  Biot  that  the  addition  of  the  5  days  was 
made  to  a  previously  used  360  day  year,  about  B.C.  1780, 
was  formed  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  antiquity  was  inves- 
tigated with  a  comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
monumental  evidence  since  brought  to  bear  on  its  illustra- 
tion. The  fragment  of  tradition  preserved  by  Syncellus  to 
the  effect  that  the  five  days  were  added  to  the  year,  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Shepherd  dynasties  is  altogether  contra- 
dicted by  the  monuments ;  for,  certainly,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  12th  dynasty,  the  division  of  the  Egyptian  year  was 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  a  remainder  of  five  days  over. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  year  of  365  days  was  substituted  * 
for  the  original  astronomical  year  of  360,  which  had  been 
previously  used  as  a  convenient  mean  between  the  solar  and 
lunar  year,  by  collecting  the  five  days  necessary  for  the  equa- 
tion of  the  solar,  which  had  been  subtracted  from  the  excess 
of  the  Egyptian  lunar  year,  and  adding  them  to  the  end  of 
the  mean  astronomical  year,  the  period  of  this  invention  must 
be  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  symbolic  calendar,  as  the 
basis  of  this  calendar  is  a  year  divided  into  three  natural 
portions,  or  seasons,  which  comprehend  the  whole  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  occurrence  and  the  recurrence  of  the  inun- 
dation, and  which  must  have  consisted  of  365  days,  at  the 

*  Nolan  on  the  Ancient  Cycles.     Trans,  of  R07.  Soc.  of  Lit,  voL  iii.,  p.  2S7. 
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time  when  tliese  aymbole  were  firat  employed.  And  if  tlie 
basis  of  the  arningemcnt  were  such  a  year  of  365  days,  the 
only  method  of  subdivision  into  whole  numbers  which  could 
be  adopted,  preserving  these  natural  divisions,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  maintaining  n  relation  with  the  lunar  period,  waa 
the  one  actually  adopted,  of  dividing  the  whole  circle  of  365 
days  into  twelve  e<iual  parts  of  thirty  days  each,  and  a 
remainder  of  five  days.  The  probability  is,  that  there  never 
was  a  calendar  of  360  days  in  use,  to  which  the  five  Epago- 
mense  were  afterwards  added,'  but  that  these  latter  Ibrm  a 
part  of  the  original  system  on  which  the  Egyptian  calendar, 
such  OS  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  was  fracned. 

The  absence  of  these  days  fi-om  dated  monuments,  as  well 
of  periods  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  there- 
fore of  the  known  use  of  a  365  day  year,  as  of  the  earliest 
times,  must  have  a  mythologic  reason,  which  must  reach 
back  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  calendar, 
and  of  which,  though  tradition  has  preserved  some  fragmen- 
tary notices,  no  monuments  remain  to  afford  us  information.* 

That  the  division  of  the  year  into  thirteen  parts  had  an 
original  connection  with  the  lunar  periods,  appears  from  the 
hieroglyphic  employed  to  designate  the  twelve  larger  of  these 
divisions. 

The  Coptic  word  for  month  ia  abot,  or  ebot^  which  aa 
Zoega  has  remarked,  is  probably  derived  from  obit,  alBO 
Coptic,  a  house  or  station,  aa  signifyinp  the  house  or  station 
of  the  moon  in  the  heavens.  The  period  of  time  included 
in  the  five  remaining  days,  is  also  called  in  Coptic  pi  abot 
en  Kouji,  "  the  little  month,"  (or  station  of  the  moon.) 

The  names  of  the  great  deities  to  whom  these  five  days 
are  assigned,  Isis,  Osiris,  Ilorus,  Typhon  and  Nepthya,  as  also 


*  Diodorus  i..  S3,  rclntoa  a  story  ivhioh  ievmn  to  mticnato  tbat  thoro  wu  ■ 
wcred  year  consisling  of  only  360  days.  He  saja,  "  that  iho  sepulcb  re  of  Osiris 
at  Pliiiiw,  waarevtred  bylhe  pricsta  throughout  Egypli  HnJ  that  360  cups  were 
filliil  daily  with  milk,  by  priesta  expressly  appointed  for  thia  purpose,  who, 
calling;  on  the  names  of  the  goils  (query  of  tlie  God  OiirU).  utter  a  solemn 
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the  story  of  their  origin,  related  by  Diodorus^  are  sufficient 
to  assure  us  that  this  arrangement  is  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  origin  of  the  Osiris-myth;  that  is,  as  ancient  as  the 
E^ypt  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  extending  as  this 
myth  does  into  the  early  pmrt  of  the  Pyramid  period** 

The  monumental  evidence  of  its  existence  in  its  present 
state,  is  coeyal  with  the  oldest  monument  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Dr.  Lepnus  has  found  the  symbols  which  repre- 
sent the  seasons  on  the  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Daechour,  probably  the  oldest  known  monument  of  Egypt, 
whose  construction  he  assigns  to  the  third  Manethonian 
dynasty.  The  origin  of  the  calendar  is,  therefore,  as  old,  or 
older  than  this  era,  and  the  internal  evidence  which  it  affi)rds, 
carries  it  back  to  a  period  much  more  remote. 

As  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  which  are  used  to  signify  the 
three  seasons  of  the  year  evidently  amount  to  representations 
of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  year  before  alluded  to ;  the 
period  at  which  they  were  first  employed,  may  be  approx- 
imately fixed,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the 
natural  phenomena  and  the  calendar,  or  representation  of 
these  phenomena,  coincided. 

The  Egyptian  vague  year  we  know  commenced  with  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  Thoth.  At  some  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  though  at  what  era  we  are  not  able  to  determine, 
the  commencement  of  the  fixed  year  was  calculated  from  the 
heliacal  rising  of  the  star  Sothis,  when  the  1st  Thoth  coin- 
cided with  that  event.  But  as  the  vague  year  of  365  days 
was  less  than  the  period  of  the  sun's  course  by  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  a  day,  the  termination  of  the  vague  year  fell 
behind  the  commencement  of  the  fixed  year,  one  day  in 
every  four  years,  so  that  after  four  years,  the  commencement 
of  the  solar  fixed  year  fell  on  the  second  Thoth  of  the  vague 
year,  after  eight  years  on  the  third  Thoth,  and  so  on,  until 


*  Birch,  On  the  Hieroglyphic  Insoriptionfl  on  the  Coffin  of  King  Menkere,  in 
Vyw'sPyramidB  of  Ghizeh,  toL  ii.,  p.  94  ;  and  Letters  to  G.  B.  Gliddon,  Esq., 
On  the  Belative  Epochs  of  Mnmmies,  in  Otia  Egyptiaca,  p.  79. 
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the  period  of  365  times  four  yeara,  or  1,461  vague  years  had 
elapsed,  when  the  next  new  year's  day  of  the  fixed  year  agsiii 
fell  on  the  first  of  Tboth,  and  lience  the  period  or  cycle  of 
1,460  fixed,  or  1,46 1  vague  years,  in  which  the  first  Thoth  of 
the  vague  year  liad  fallen  on  every  day  of  the  fiixed  year 
until  both  again  came  into  correspondence. 

But  the  Sothic  period  of  1,461  vague  yeare,  while  it 
served  to  renew  tlie  correspondence  between  the  fixed  and 
the  wandering  year,  was  not  a  cycle  to  whicii  the  written 
calendar  was  originally  adapted.  The  first  day  of  the  water 
season  of  the  vague  year  did  not  pass  round  the  year  from 
the  summer  Bolsticc,  and  the  commencement  of  the  inunda- 
tion, to  fiill  again  at  the  same  point  iu  140O,  but  iu  1503 
years,  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year  being  not  3651  days, 
but  rather  leas,  viz.,  365  days,  5  hours,  48 ',  48  ".  The  true 
length  of  the  cycle,  therefore,  in  which  the  first  of  Thoth 
would  fall  successively  on  every  day  of  the  year  from  sum- 
mer solstice  to  summer  solstice  was  l,o05  years.* 

If  tlie  calendar  had  been  framed  to  represent  a  year, 
based  on  the  coincidence  of  the  first  Thoth  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sothis,  its  origin  would  date  from  u  time  when  this 
latter  event  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstJee,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  and  this  actually  took 
place,  according  to  Professor  Lepaius,  in  Southern  Egypt, 
in  B.C.  2,782,  when  the  first  Tlioth  fell  at  the  summer 
solstice.  But  the  calendar,  as  I  have  observed,  appears  on 
monuments  much  older  than  this  date,  and  the  two  events 
never  subscq^ucntly  fell  together  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  symbolic  calendar,  whose  fixed  point  of  departure  ia 
the  inundation,  and,  therefore    the  summer  solstice,  could 

•  This  perini,  Ukon  in  round  numbers,  bb  1,500  yean,  is  Ibat  which  Dr. 
Lepriua  mucUint,  milh  great  force,  to  have  been  tlie  (rue  PhsnLi  period  orihe 
kucienti.  Tbe  Fbonii,  Kccordiog  to  Kia  explunitiun,  wui  the  sun,  u  Sotbii 
wu  Lbe  star  of  the  mandatiun.  Tlie  conneiioD  of  Ihe  Fhanix  with  the 
inuudiitioa  is  eiident.  fniro  the  munumculs  and  Uampollo,  Bud  it  U  not 
improbable  that  this  symbol  represeoled  the  period  in  wliich  the  commeDoemeut 
of  the  fague  year,  nbich  once  corrcspanded  nith  the  uonimeuoemeDt  of  the 
inundatioD,  again  returned,  to  coincide  wilb  thai  phenomenon. 
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not  have  been  originally  intended  to  represent  a  year  whose 
commencement  was  fixed  by  an  event  which  did  not  coincide 
with  those  phenomena. 

The  term  inundation^  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  commencement  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  at  the 
period  of  the  summer  solstice,  as  marking  the  commencement 
of  the  year.      A  very  different  view  of  this  subject  has, 
however,  been  taken  by  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  Horse  Egyptiacae,* 
who  supposes  that  the  year  in  use  before  the  application  of 
the  Heliacal  rising  of  the  Sothis  to  determine  its  commence- 
ment began  with  the  winter  solstice.     *'  The  ancient  Egjrptian 
year,"  says  Mr.  Poole,  "  was  divided  into  three  seasons — 
namely,  four  months  of  vegetation,  four  months  of  ingather- 
ing, and  four  months  of  the  waters  or  inundation.     Any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  year 
in  Egypt  will  see  at  once  that  this  nomenclature  could  not 
have  been  instituted  for  a  Sothic  year,  nor  for  a  year  com- 
mencing with  either  of  the  equinoxes.     The  character  of  this 
year  can  be  most  accurately  ascertained  by  the  last  season, 
that  of  the  inundation.     We  find  that  the  four  months  during 
which  the  Nile  is  higher  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  modem  observations,  commence 
just  a  month  and  a  half  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
terminate  just  two  months  and  a-half  after  the  same  equinox. 
But  we  find  by  the  Egyptian  Almanacks,  that,  according  to 
a  tradition  handed  down  by  the  Copts,  what  is  called  the 
*  Bridal  of  Nilus,'  which  is  the  ceremony  of  the  cutting  of 
the  dam  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Cairo,  formerly 
called  the  Amnis  Trajanus,  took  place  in  ancient  times  exactly 
one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox.     Now  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  the  inundation  is  allowed  to  commence,  the 
water  being  previously  confined  between  its  banks,  and  no 
other  canals  being  allowed  to  be  opened  before  to  admit  the 
water  upon  the  lands.     The  tru^  period,  therefore^  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inundation  was  one  month  before  the  autumnal 

*  Lit.  Gazette,  Feb.  8,  1849. 
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GCiuinujc,  mid  the  end  at  the  winter  soletioe.  Thus  roc  $ee  that 
the  tropical  ycnr  anciently  in  use  aiDong  the  Egyjitians  com- 
menced with  the  winter  solstice,  when  all  things  in  Egypt 
began  anew," 

It  is  difHcult  to  understand  From  theee  statements  haio  we 
are  to  see  that  the  Egyptian  tropical  year  began  with  the 
winter  solstice.  The  bnsia  of  the  argument  is,  that  the  Srason 
iif  the  Water»  was  reckoned  not  from  the  commencement  of 
the  rising  of  tlie  Nile,  hut  from  the  time,  arbitrarily  fixed  at 
one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  it  lind  or  was 
accustomed  to  have  attained  its  greatest,  or  greatest  required 
height,  80  that  the  four  months  comprised  in  that  season,  and 
the  ftve  days  added  to  the  seasons,  terminated  at  the  winter 
solstice. 

To  this  supposition  the  calendar  itself  offers  a  decisive  con- 
tradiction. That  the  invention  of  the  ancient  calendar  is  not 
based  upon  any  astronomical  event,  such  as  the  winter  solstice, 
is  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  symbols  by  which 
the  course  of  the  year  is  depicted,  and  which  clearly  represent 
three  divisions  founded  on  three  natural  events  connected 
with  tho  Nile  and  with  agriculture,  and  not  with  any  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  If  the  fixed  year  began  with  the 
winter  solstice,  the  invention  of  this  vf^ue  year's  calendar 
and  its  symbols  must  be  ascribed  to  a  period  when  the  first  day 
of  the  water  season  corresponded  with  the  greatest  required 
height  of  the  river,  125  days  before  the  winter  solstice  But 
tho  winter  solstice  has  no  connection  with  any  one  of  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  year.  Observation  shows,  that 
while  the  period  of  tho  commencement  of  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  occurs  with  remarkable  constancy  at  the  sumuier  solstice, 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  rises  is  very  variable,  and  the  dmo 
when  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  height  for  tlie  artificial  in- 
undation very  uncertain.  To  attribute  any  value  to  a  tradi- 
tion that  "  tho  cutting  of  the  dam  at  Cairo  in  ancient  times 
took  place  exactly  one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox," 
in  fixing  Ihe  commencement  of  the  water  season,  is  quite 
imiKissiblc.     In  1834  the  river  rose  with  such  rapidity  that 
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the  dam  was  cut  on  the  5th  of  August,  only  [six  weeks  after 
the  oommencement  of  its  rise,*  and  nearly  two  months  before 
Ae  autumnal  equinox.  The  period  varies  also  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  canals  and  the  works  intended  to  promote  the 
distribution  of  the  water.  According  to  Strabo,  the  engineer- 
ing labours  of  Petronius  placed  these  works  in  a  state  in  which 
the  rise  of  twelve  cubits  sufficed,  while  before  that  time 
fourteen  had  been  necessary.  Nor  is  there  any  connexion 
between  the  winter  solstice  and  the  end  of  the  inundation. 
According  to  the  best  authorities  the  river  continues  to  fall 
from  the  point  of  its  greatest  height  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  until  its  rise  again  commences.  Under  these  dr- 
cumstances,  there  could  be  no  relation  between  the  tropical 
year,  commencing  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  a  natural  year 
whose  fixed  point  was  regulated  by  an  event  of  so  variable 
and  inconstant  a  character ;  no  cycle  could  be  invented  capable 
of  correcting  the  aberration  of  such  a  year  from  the  tropical 
one. 

The  commencement  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice. 
The  exact  determination  of  the  solstitial  point  was  probably 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  and  thence 
the  adoption  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  year 
commenced  at  this  point  in  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  warrant  the  suppo- 
sition that  at  any  previous  period  its  commencement  was  dated 
from  the  winter  soktice.  What  evidence  there  is  shows  that 
the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  the  summer  solstice, 
and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  were  three  ori^nally  mutuaUy 
connected  phenomena  which  formed  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  written  calendar,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Egyptian  year. 

The  symbolic  representations  of  the  seasons  must  originally, 
as  Professor  Lepsius  has  observed,  have  been  intended  to 


*  Lane  Modern  Egjrptians,  p.  129.    Knight's  ed. 
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depict  the  course  u£  u  natural  j/eai;  and  not  to  be  upplieil 
to  a  vague  year,  sucli  as  that  to  which  we  find  them  adapteil. 

According  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  these  symbols  liret 
given  by  Cbarapolliun,  the  season  commencing  with  the  iirst 
Pnchuno  is  the  season  of  the  waters,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
symbol  employed  to  designate  that  season  nmsL  have  been 
assigned  to  it,  when  the  first  Pachons  coincided  with  the  caai- 
uienccment  of  the  inundation,  and  conae<juently  with  tbc 
summer  solstice. 

This  correspondence  of  the  artificial  calendar  with  the 
])henonicna  of  the  natural  year,  could  only  occur,  as  has  been 
observed,  every  1,505  years;  or  the  period  which  intervened 
between  one  solstitial  first  Thoth,  or  Pachons,  &c,  and 
another. 

Biot*  has  ascertained  the  years  in  which  the  firat  Pachons 
fell  on  the  summer  solstice  to  be  275.  1780,  3285,  4790,  &c., 
B.C.  or  according  to  Dr.  Lepsius  272,  1777,  3282,  4782,  B.C. 

At  one  or  other  of  these  dates,  therefore,  or  a  date  earlier 
by  one  or  more  periods  of  1,505  years  each,  the  present 
calendar,  (supposing  the  generally  received  interpretation  of 
the  symbols  to  be  correct)  must  have  been  framed  and 
adopted.  As  the  appearance  of  the  calendar's  syuihols  on 
the  monuments  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  on  other  monuments 
whose  date  extends  up  to  tbc  Pyramid  period,  precludes 
our  tiiking  either  of  the  two  latter  of  these  epochs  for  ite 
origin,  we  pass  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  1,500 
year  cycle,  the  year  B.C.  3,202. 

Tliis  is  the  epoch  to  which  the  Chevalier  Lepsius,  after  a 
lengthened  and  most  Instructive  investigation, f^  refers  the 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  calendar.  lie  says,  tJiat  In  the  year 
B.C.  3j282,  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  season, 
which,  afler  Champollion,  is  that  of  the  inundation,  that  is, 
the  first  Pachons  fell  on  the  summer  solstice,  and,  therefore, 
corresjwnded  with  the  commencement  of  the  inundation.  In 
the  same  year  another  astronomical  event  of  great  importance 


'  Bur  [■»tiii(i'  Vngm.',  j.,  f,±      f  ClitouoloHic  rfir  ^bjiUit,     IJiTiin.  16<B. 
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in  this  matter  occcured,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  at  the 
same  period  of  the  summer  solstice. 

If,  however,  the  calendar  originated  at  the  epoch  above 
indicated,  when  the  month  Pachons  correspond^  with  the 
conmiencement  of  the  inundation,  and  was  designated  as  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  at  some 
period  between  that  epoch  and  the  reign  of  Kamses  the  2nd, 
a  great  alteration  must  have  been  effected,  and  the  calendar 
modified  and  reformed,  when  the  commencement  of  the  year 
was  placed  in  connection  with  the  month  Thoth. 

This  change,  which  Dr.  Lepsius  calls  the  **  reform  of  the 
solar  calendar/'  he  fixes  at  the  year  B.C.  2,782.  At  this  point 
of  time,  one  third  part  of  the  cycle  of  1,500  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  first  of  Thoth  now  corresponded  with  the  summer 
solstice.  In  this  period  of  time  also  of  500  years,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  had  departed  from  the  solstitial 
point,  between  four  and  five  days. 

In  the  year  B.C.  3,282,  when  the  calendar  was  first 
arranged,  the  ruling  dynasty  was  that  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid builders,  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  whose  seat 
was  at  Memphis.  But  500  years  later,  in  b.c.  2,782,  reigned 
the  sixth  dynasty,  who  ruled  in  Upper  Egypt,  either  at 
Thebes,  This,  or  Elephantine.  At  this  epoch  also  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  was  the  renowned  Pepi  (Phiops)  who  ascended 
the  throne  at  six  years  of  age,  and  reigned  one  hundred  years, 
from  2,844,  to  2,744,  B.C. 

At  this  time  also,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  happened 
at  Memphis,  exactly  four  days  after  the  summer  solstice. 
The  two  astronomical  events,  therefore,  which  marked  the 
rising  of  the  Nile,  no  longer  were  in  accordance.  But  at 
Thebes,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  occurred  four  days 
earlier  than  at  Memphis,  at  Syene  or  Elephantine  as  much 
as  five  days  earlier,  and  therefore  corresponded  with  the  day 
of  the  summer  solstice.  At  this  latter  place,  then  the 
metropolis  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  the  first  Thoth  and  the  two 
great  astronomical  phenomena  of  the  year  were  exactly  in 
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correepondence,  nnd  nt.  tliat  epoch  was  carried  into  effect  tlie 
reform  of  the  calendar,  which  connected  the  inundation  and 
the  commencement  of  the  year  with  the  fii-st  of  Thoth. 

Every  one  must  admire  tLc  learning,  research,  and  the 
ingenuity  ctisplaycd,  in  this  explanation  of  Pr.  Lepsius. 
There  are,  however,  Bomo  circumBtances  connected  with  this 
auppoaed  reform  of  the  calendar  which  appear  very  remark- 
nble.  It  is  evident  that,  at  the  Bamc  time  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was  transposed  from  tlie  first  Pachone,  to 
the  first  Thoth,  the  five  Epagomenm  mnst  also  have  Wen 
transferred  from  their  then  position,  between  Pharaiuthi  and 
Pachons,  to  the  one  in  which  we  now  find  them,  between 
Mesori  nnd  Thoth.  That  when  tliey  ear  began  with  Pachons, 
these  five  days  must  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  Phar- 
muthi  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  division  of  the 
calendar  itself.  From  this  also  it  follows,  according  to  Dr. 
Lepsius,  that  the  names  of  the  months,  such  as  we  now  have 
them,  were  most  probably  introduced  at  the  same  period. 
The  name  of  the  last  month,  Meson,  be  says,  shows  that 
"the  birth  of  the  sun,"  that  is  of  the  year  renewing  itself 
at  the  summer  solstice,  occnrred  at  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  can  only  be  connected  with  a  year  which  began  not  with 
Pacbons,  but  with  Thoth  ;  and  with  a  normal  epoch  when  tlie 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  fell  on  the  first  Thoth. 

The  reform  of  the  calendar,  therefore,  wliich  then  took 
place  was  radical ;  the  place  of  the  Epagomeuie  was  shifted 
a  third  part  of  the  circle;  the  names  of  the  months  were 
either  altered,  or  newly  introduced,  and  in  either  case  were, 
in  some  instances,  at  least,  significant  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena represented  by  the  calendar.  "  The  Sothic  period  was 
thereby  destroyed,  and  must  after  this  reform  have  been 
altogether  reckoned  anew."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  entire  remodelling  of  the  whole  calendar  than 
the  one  here  rcj)rcscntcd,  and  yet  in  the  midet  of  all  this 
change  the  Egyptian  priests  permitted  the  hieroglyphic 
symbols  which  had  been  invented  to  represent  the  natural 
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phenomena  of  the  year,  as  it  stood  before  the  period  of  this 
reform^  to  remain  unchanged,  and  in  a  state  in  which  they 
gave  a  false  representation  of  the  year.  For  although  the 
vague  year  in  its  departure  from  the  solar  carried  its  new 
year's  day  round  the  whole  circle  of  the  natural  year,  the  end 
of  the  great  year  or  Sothic  cycle  would,  if  the  symbols  of  the 
seasons  and  the  seasons  corresponded,  bring  them  again  into 
their  original  places.  But  the  system  which  permitted  the 
symbols  to  remain  unchanged  when  the  whole  calendar  was 
re-arranged,  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  first  month  of 
the  reformed  year,  the  commencement  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  representation  of  that  season  in  the  calen* 
dar,  ever  coming  into  correspondence.  When  the  hiero- 
glyphically  represented  season  of  the  inundation  actually  cor- 
responded with  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  new  year's  day 
would  fall  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  summer 
solstice. 

So  remarkable  a  departure  from  the  evident  original  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Egyptian  calendar  requires  some 
explanation,  though  as  far  as  I  am  aware  none  has  been 
offered.  The  interpretation  originally  given  by  ChampoUion, 
•  of  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  of  the  three  seasons,  is  appa- 
rently so  self-evident,  that  it  seems  presumptuous  to  question 
its  accuracy.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  reasonable  ground 
for  the  opinion  that  these  symbols  have  hitherto  been  mis- 
interpreted, an  opinion  founded  on  the  names  of  the  seasons 
as  written  in  the  demotic  character. 

The  hieroglyphic  symbols  of  the  seasons,  according  to  the 
phonetic  value  of  their  signs,  are 


m 


Schei  or  Schet  Here  or  Hert.  Shei. 

The  first,  comprising  the  months  of    Thoth,    Paophi, 
Athur,  and  Choiak,  called  the  Garden  Season  or  Season  of 
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jetalion,  la  expluined  by  Champollion,*  ad  "an  .ibbrevin- 
f  tion  of  the  word  tc/om,  sumraer,  comprising  the  fie  en  schom, 
I  or  the  spring."  "  It  reprcseots  a  sort  of  garden  planted  with 
I  trees  or  flowers,  {sclmi,  n  garden)."! 

The  secund,  or  Season  of  Harvest,  called  ker  or  /ler-t,  ia 
[  supposed  to  corre8i>ond  to  the  Coptic  fire,  "  food." 

The  third,  or  Water  Season,  or  Season  of  the  Inundation, 
I  consists  of  a  figure  of  tx  basin  of  water,  a  well,  or  reservoir  of 
1  water,  schei,  following  by  the  determinative  sign  of  water,} 
I  and  therefore  interpreled  the  Season  of  the  Inundation. 

The  hieratic  signs  for  tlie  seasons  are  mere  transcriptions 
of  the  hieroglyphic,  and  call  for  no  remark ;  but  an  exami- 
nation of  the  names  of  the  seasons  in  the  demotic  character 
leads  to  a  very  different  result.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
by  the  learned  M.  de  Saulcy,§  that  of  the  three  demotic  names 
of  the  months,  one  only,  that  of  the  second,  was  represented 
by  the  same  word,  both  in  the  sacred  and  in  the  vulgar 
dialect,  the  two  others  being  represented  by  words  totally 
different,  and  he  adds  "  projier  to  each  dialect" 

de  Saulcy,  however,  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  cx- 

iphiin  the  nature  of  this  difference  between  the  hieroglyphic 

■and  demotio  names  of  the  seasons.      Considering  the  reading 

»f  the  hieroglyphic  characters  to  be  fnlly  and  sufficiently 

Pestabliabcd,  he  has  (jndeuvoured  to  force  the  demotic  into 

wrrespondence  with  the  hieroglyphic  reading;  the  method 

frhioh  I  propose,  is  to  show  that  the  names  intended  to  be 

»nveycd  by  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  are  really  written  in 

Ithe  demotic,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  latter  must  guide  ua 

*  In  our  interpretation  of  the  former.    The  investigation  of  the 

value  of  these  signs  by  the  learned  French  archaeologist,  to 

whose  labours  on  the  demotic  writing  we  are  so  much  in- 

Idebted,  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  the  demotic 
ifiscription  of  the  Rosetfa  Stone;  and  the  characters  which  he 
nves  as  representing  the  first  seascm  of  the  year, appear  to  be 


*  Dictwiiiiaire  E^jpL  p  all,  t  lb.  p.  HIO.  1  lb.  p,  2 

%-i  Anitlj'd-  Gramniallmili!  Hpa  T«ilc»  Dcmoltqiici,  &c  p. 
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taken  from  that  inscription ;  which  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  material  on  which  it  is  engraved^  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  execution,  is  notoriously  one  of  the  worst  executed  and 
most  confused  of  demotic  inscriptions.  In  this  way,  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  been  led  to  argue  upon  an  incorrect  reading  of 
the  demotic  name  of  the  first  season. 

The  general  method  of  arrangements  and  the  notation  of 
the  months  is  the  same  in  both  modes  of  writing ;  the  names 
of  individual  months  are  not  written  in  the  demotic  any  more 
than  in  the  hieroglyphic ;  but  as  in  the  latter  the  months  are 
counted  as  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.,   of  each  season. 

The  demotic  name  of  the  first  season  is  written  in  three 
different  ways : — 

First  Second  Third 

(//•>       /O      lo 

In  every  one  of  which  the  word  reads  Mauy  water.  In  the 
first  instance  the  initial  letter  is  the  common  and  universally 
recognized  form  of  M  used  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  on  the 
the  Rosetta  stone ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  M,  in  the  same 
name  in  the  Grey  papyrus,  and  in  the  demotic  inscriptions  of 
Philse,  and  other  places ;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  the  M  in 
Kemou^  "Egypt,"  of  the  Bosetta  inscription.*  (See  plate, 
figs.  2,  3,  and  4.) 

The  terminal  character  in  the  first  word  is  variously  read. 
ChampoUion  considered  it  a  determinative  common  to  words 
whether  symbolic  or  phonetic,  which  represented  divisions  of 
time.     Salvolini  attributes  to  it,  when,  as  in  this  instance, 


*  This  triple  proof  of  the  value  of  the  initial  letter  remoTOS  all  donbt  as  to 
its  reading.  The  best  proof  we  havp  of  the  Talae  of  unknown  characters  arises 
•from  their  occurrence  in  identified  names,  or  their  transcription  into  the 
characters  of  a  known  language,  as  in  the  Lejden  magic  papjnrus.  When  the 
Talue  of  a  letter  is  fixed  by  such  means,  this  value  must  not  be  changed  merely 
to  suit  a  conjectural  or  convenient  translation.  In  the  Scriptura  Demotica,  a 
work  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  Brugsch  reads  the  word 
Mau^  No.  3,  where  it  occurs  not  as  the  name  of  a  season,  but  adverbially  in  the 
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a  fintil  letter,  the  value  of  r ;  while  Briigsch'  makes  it  the 
vowel  Bound  ou.  The  word  whether  read  Mou  or  Mare 
equally  aignifiea  water.  In  the  Coptic,  Mere  ia  "  the  inun- 
dation," and  the  eame  word  is  eiinilarly  written  in  the 
hieroglyphicjil,  as  well  when  forming  part  of  the  name  of  the 
River^  God,  Hapi  Mere,  (plate,  fig.  8)  as  where  the  inun- 
dation itself  ia  spoken  of,  as  in  the  speech  of  the  Goddess 
Sate  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  at  Phila;,!  or  tlie  "the  waters," 
I  generally  aa : — 


*^ 


""5 


+  LS? 


The  goddesses  who  inhabit  the  watera.J  Dr.  Lepeius 
lias    pointed  out    the  connection    between    this    word    mere^ 

water,"  "  the  sea,"  and  tlie  traditional  name  Mtcris,  applied 
to  the  construction  of  the  Great  Lake  of  that  name. 

The  word  Nare,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  given  as  the  name 
of  this  season,  is  evidently  founded  on  an  incorrect  tranBcrip- 


9  lit  and  S9th  linei  of  llie  Roaotta  eCone;  lAn,  "  up  to  ;"  "uaquc  od,"  *Aa  itlat, 
CpUte,  fig.  7J  "forBver,"  taA  Aa  koeit  bm,  (plale,  fig.  IJ  "fiir  Bve  dajr*." 
If  tbia  wcro  Iha  (rue  reading,  the  demotic  name  wonld  b«  ootaallj'  ft  transarip- 
tioD  ia  sound  of  the  bieruglyiibic  name  uf  lh»  svubou  Schai.  Bui  in  that  cue, 
we  muaC  give  up  the  reading  of  the  name  of  ftolemy  with  this  letter,  Tor  it  is 
itnposgible  that  tho  some  aharicter  can  have  tlie  power  bolh  of  na  and  th, 
though  an  interchange  oF  n  for  li,  r.  f.  or  oten  p,  would  be  perfectly  regular. 
The  word  io  these  last  itutancos  is  evidently  mai  ,-  the  Coptic  mah,  n  nnrd  of 
cammon  use,  preGKed  to  cardinal  numbers  to  gire  them  an  ordinal  value,  as 
hat  u  mah,  rrnut  n.  mmpi,  "in  the  second  year;"  pi  ehooa  m.  mah  tnosl.  "  the 
Mcond  daji,"  &c.  The  reading  of  the  plouts  referred  to  on  the  Roi<elta  Stone 
is  ma  lileH,  "eternal,"  "  times  without  end,"  and  ma  Hoou  lau,  (trom  the  first 
Thothy  ■■  to  the  fifth  day." 

■  Seriptura  Dvmolipu,  1B4S. 

I  Iiepsius  Cbronolog.  p.  SG3. 

J  ChftmpoUian.  Gr.  Egypt,  page  49:1. 
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tion  of  the  demotic  name  of  the  month  Thoth  in  the  29th  line 
of  the  Bosetta  inscription,  which  he  give  as  C^d  * 

On  comparing  the  copies  of  the  demotic  text  published 
by  Salvoliniy  Birch,  Lepsius^  and  Brugsch,  f  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  transcription  is  incorrect^  and  that  this  season- 
is  written  in  the  29th  line  with  the  letter  m,  and  that  the 
word  is^  as  in  all  other  instances^  MaUj  or  Mere. 

M.  de  Saulcy's  attempt  to  reconcile  the  demotic  na  or  nare 
to  the  Schei  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  for  this  season,  by 
comparing  na  to  go,  to  come,  na  erhai  ^'to  ascend,''  *'to 
arise,"  (as  the  sun),  with  the  corresponding  signification  of 
Scheie  is  therefore  inadmissible. 

The  name  of  the  first  season  in  the  demotic  is  ^^  the  Water 
Season,"^  the  season  of  the  Mere  or  Inundation ;  and  this,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  must  be  taken  to  be  the  demotic  transcription 
of  the  Hieroglyphical  symbol  qf  this  season.  This  symbol  i^ 
a  water  plants  not  the  usual  determinative  of  plants  or 
vegetation.  Its  pronunciation  is  determined  by  the  phonetic 
character  accompanying  it  to  be  Scheie  a  plant,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  ivy,^according  to  Plutarch,  Chenosiris,  that  is 
Schei  »  osiris,  the  plant  of  Osiris.  Reading  both  the  signs 
together,  the  name  of  the  plant  is  Schesch. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  symbol  itself  which  particularly 
characterizes  the  commencement  of  vegetation,  or  the  growth 
of  plants  generally;  on  the  contrary,  it  points  out  a  particu- 


*  This  error  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  plate  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  Chronolog. 
Egypt,  page  134. 

t  l>ie  Iruehrift  von  Botetta,  Berlin,  1850. — ^A  new  and  most  raluable  production 
of  the  learned  author  of  the  /SeripUtra  Demotka. 

\  The  name  of  the  nation  whose  chief  is  slain  byBamset  n.  in  the  represen- 
tation at  Abou  Simbel,  Burton's  Exc.  pL  53,  is  5Aot,  and  this  name  is  written  on 
the  garment  of  the  warrior,  who  is  falling  before  the  spear  of  the  king,  by 
wateT-fianU  very  similar  to  the  sign  under  discussion,  and  in  the  inscription 
by  this  sign.  The  word  Shot  is  preserved  in  the  Coptic  as  the  name  of  the 
(water  ?)  lily.  "With  the  sign  called  "a  neve  "  written  underneath  the  season 
symbol,  the  whole  word  would  be  Scheth,  "  the  water  lily." 
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lar  specific  kind  of  vegetnlion,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  demotic  name  of  tlic  ecason,  tliia  symbol  may  be 
considered  to  represent  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
aihaneing  waters  of  the  Nile  gave  rise  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  tlie  loader  plants  which  fringe  its  banks ;  and  by 
their  predominance  give  a  decided  character  to  ihe  vegetable 
physiognomy  ot  the  season. 

The  second  season  in  the  Demotic  is,    first,     /  J^  '"') 
secondly  U/\     '^''  ^^^'  "^  Hoou.    TiiJa  group,  especially 

if,  as  M.  dc  Siiulcyassorls,  the  final  character  of  the  at'cond  bo 
an  r,  exactly  corresponds  wilh  the  hieroglyphic  mime  of  this 
season.  That  the  first  gro..p  is  also  an  efjuivalent  of  the 
hieroglyphic  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance  that  it  occurs 
in  the  well-known  title  of  the  Ptolemy  of  the  Rose tta  inscrip- 
tion rendered  iu  the  Greek  Epipkanes. 

The  hieroglyphic  characters  which  form    this  name  are, 


^^^.  the  first  part  of  the  corresponding  demotic  group 

A 

is  W^^vJ^-  Neither  De  Saulcy  nor  Tirugsch  have 
recognized  the  value  of  the  sign  in  the  demotic  which  repre- 
sents the   determinative  of  the  hieroglyphic    group     /\  ■ 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  demotic  9^^^^  is  its  repre- 
sentative, as  I  have  ascertained  that  it  represents  that  sign 
in  several  demotic  words,  and  in  every  case  ia  a  determina- 
tive.    This  is  very  evident  on  comparing  the  hieroglyphic 

group   of  the   Rosetta  stone  ■    ~ 


J 
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the  corresponding  domotic  (pL  fig.  5),  where  the  relation  of 
the  two  signs  is  clear.  The  same  determinative  occurs  at 
the  end  of  other  words  us  a  determination  of  action,  as  in 
the  group  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ainXvirt,  "  he  has 
remitted  "  The  whole  phrase  which  in  the  demotic  repre- 
sents the  title  Epiplianes,  conaists  of  the  group  above-men- 
tioned, and  the  folhjwing  one,  and  reads  altogether,  ke  em 
aour,  "coming  into  light,"  as  the  Egyptian  translation  of 
the  Greek  Epiphanes. 

The  first  demotic  mode  of  writing  the  second  season  of 
the  year  corresponds  then  t«  the  hieroglyphic.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  is  somewhat  douhtful ;  it  may  be  "  the  coming 
forth,"  as  the  earth  on  the  retirement  of  the  inundation,  or 
alluding  to  the  period  of  vegetation.  But  the  absence  of 
the  determinative  seems  to  mc  decisive  against  the  opinlou 
that  the  word  represents  an  idea  connected  with  "action." 
If  it  represents  the  same  words  as  the  second  figure  her  or 
hoou,  as  it  would  seem  that  it  must,  its  signification  is  tolerably 
clear.  This  last  word,  in  six  places  in  the  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion, translates  the  Greek  ffiroc  or  irirn-ac,  com  or  gfain,  and 
the  corresponding  group  in  the  hieroglyphic,  the  figure  of 


'  of  corn,  with  the  dftermtnaium  of  grtdn 


•••  I 


fixes  its  meaning.      This   agrees  with    the    translation  of 
~  Champollion,  hre  "food,"  who  says,  that  the  season  repre- 

sented is  "  that  division  of  the  agricultural  year  in  which 
I  corn  in  general,  or  the  cereals,  came  to  theii-  complete  matu- 
rity; it  is  then  the  season  of  grain  or  harvest"  If,  however, 
the  preceding  season,  is  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
seaaoD  of  the  inundation,  this,  the  next  following,  cannot  be 
that  of  harvest. 
The  Greek  text  speaks  of  ffiroc  com,  and  the  corresponding 
symbol  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  is  in  the  nature  of  a  double 
determination  representing  seed  or  grain,  and  ehowing  what 
kind  of  seed  was  meant,  or  representing  an  ear  of  com   and 
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shoi 


infT 


mted.     Thei 


that  the  seed  of  the  com  was  the  tiling  to  be  repi 


inthing  nboiit  the  evmbol  which  n 


h  necessan^ 
carries  the  idea  of  crops  arrived  at  maturity,  or  the  operation 
of  haroesting ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Egyptian  texts  translates 
the  Greek  airiu:  as  the  seed  of  the  corn  (plant).  The  aea^^oo 
13  on  this  supposition  that  of  seed  nowiny,  particidarly  corn,  a 
seaaon  which  naturally  succeeds  to  that  of  the  inundation. 

That  the  word  her  does  not  relate  to  harvett  or  the  gather- 
inff  of  the  crops,  but  to  tillage,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  crops, 
appears  from  a  passage  cited  by  Salvolini  in  support  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  (plate  fig.  6 J.  The  inscription,  which  is 
from  a  etele  in  the  Lou^-re,  is  to  this  efi'ect,  "  Amonra,  lord 
of  the  thrones  of  the  world,  lord  of  heaven,  king  of  the  goda, 
&c,  the  living  god  manifested  in  the  celestial  Nile,  illuminator 
of  the  terrestrial  world,  by  the  rays  of  hie  light,  ouon-nqfre, 
that  is  to  eay,  the  nourisker  (eet  hue)  of  the  race  of  mortals." 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Iter  in  this  passage  is  determined 
by  the  two  signs  of  the  plough  and  the  three  grains.  The 
idea  expressed  is  not  that  of  nourishment  as  connected  with 
the  idea  ot  food,  but  cultivation  in  the  sense  of  care,  "he 
who  cultivates  the  race  of  mortals,  or  the  human  seed,  as  a 
husbandman  cultivates  his  crops."  In  the  list  of  determina- 
tiona  appended  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  Egypt,  the  plough 
is  given  as  the  dotenuination  of  the  word  kr  "  to  harrow." 

The  usual  form  of  the  third  season   of  the  Demotic  is 

y    ^\  hiou.     It  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  on  the 

proaunciation  of  this  word,  the  final  character  of  which  is 
■  constantly  employed  as  determinative  of  proper  names  of 
ndividuals,  were  it  not  occasionally  written  in  another  form 

fbich  shows  it  to  have  been  a  double  vowel  sound- 


llx 


It  does  not,  therefore,  correspond  with  the  sound  of  the 
hieroglyphic  characters  which  have  the  pronounclation  Schei, 
Thesecharacters  represent  a  basin,  well,  or  reservoir  of  water. 
ChampolUon  considered  these  to  represent  the  inundation  of 
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the  Nile ;  but,  as  I  have  before  observed,  this  is  not  the 
method  of  representing  the  inundation  in  hieroglyphic 
characters,  either  as  to  the  symbols  or  the  sound.  The 
initial    character    of  the    word  signifying    the    inundation 

ysA^ws   ^^  ^^^  phonetic  value,  not  of  «,  but  of 


m.  The  idea  represented  by  the  hieroglyphic  forming  the 
third  season,  is  not  that  of  a  rising  water,  or  of  an  overflow, 
but  of  water  at  rest,  contained  in  a  reservoir  or  canal,  and 
this  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word  as  written  in  Demotic 
We  have  in  Coptic  Aoi,  "a  canal,  an  aqueduct,"  whence 
is  derived  the  word  ref-him;*  one  who  is  concerned  with 
canals  '^  an  irrigator."  On  this  supposition  the  third  season 
is  both  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  writing  the  season  of 
wells  or  canals  of  water^  which  applies  with  great  exactness 
to  the  last  season  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
had  receded  to  their  narrowest  limits,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  was  carried  on  by  aid  of  irrigation^  and  the  use  of 
the  water  collected  in  the  canals  and  reservoirs  during  the 
period  of  the  inundation,  and,  therefore,  the  Season  of 
Irrigation,^ 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  that  the  demotic  names 
of  the  seasons  are  transcriptions  into  the  demotic  characters 
and  dialect  of  the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  hieroglyphic 
symbols.  That  this  is  so  in  the  instance  of  the  middle  season 
Her,  is  absolutely  proved,  and  that  it  must  be  so  in  the  other 
instances  is  clear,  not  only  for  the  reasons  given  above,  but 
because  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should  have  a  discrepancy 
between  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic,  not  founded  on  any 
system,  and  totally  inexplicable.  For  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  demotic  nomenclature  originated  after  the  period  when 
Thoth  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  at  a  time  when 
that  month  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  inunda- 
tion, it  is  not  probable  that  the  name  of  the  second  season 

*  De  Sanlcy,  Analyse  Grammt. 

t  SeyiEurth  Syst.  Astronom.  Eg^-pL,  reads  this  symbol  *'sd"  to  irrigate; 
but  connects  the  season  which  it  represents  with  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
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would  have  been  permitted  to  accord  with  the  eome  name  in 
the  hieroglyphics,  when  the  eeasoB  repreaeoted  by  the  one 
was  the  vegetating,  that  by  the  other,  the  season  of  the 
ripened  crops.  The  rcasoDable  result  is,  that  in  both  kinda 
of  writiog  the  same  names  are  contained,  and  that  the  true 
meaning  of  tlie  hieroglyphic  symbols  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  aid  of  their  transcription  into  the  demotic.  On  tliis 
ground,  the  twelve  mouths  of  the  year  must  be  arranged  in 
three  groups  of  acaaone,  as  follows; — 


m 


Thoth. 
Paophi. 
Athor. 
Choiak. 


(  Season    of   (the   "Water 
[       Plants)  Inundation. 


cm 


Tybi. 
Mechir. 
Phamenoth. 
Pharmuthi. 


Season  of  Seed  Sowing, 
or  Tillage, 


AVWW 
AVAVN 


Pachons, 
Paoni, 
Epiphl. 
Mesori. 


Season  of  Irrigatiim. 


The  Five  Epagomenae. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  written  calendar  of 
Egypt,  at  the  time  when  it  received  the  form  in  which  we 
now  find  it,  was  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
year  began  with  the  month  of  Thoth ;  and  the  months  Thoth, 
Paophi,  Athor,  and  Choiak,  were  comprieed  in  that  division 
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of  the  natural  year  in  which  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  took 
place*  As  the  inundation  commenced  at  the  summer  solstice^ 
and  the  first  Thoth  corresponded  with  the  inundation^  the 
calendar  must,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned^  have  been 
framed  when  the  first  Thoth  fell  at  the  summer  solstice. 

Following  the  data  of  Biot  for  the  periods  at  which  the 
first  Fachons  was  solstitial^  we  find  the  years  on  which  the 
first  Thoth  coincided  with  the  summer  solstice,  to  be  about 

B.C.  1,277—2,782—4,287. 

One  of  these  epochs  then  we  must  fix  upon  as  the  latest 
date  to  which  the  invention  of  the  Egyptian  calendar  can  be 
assigned,  because  at  no  other  periods  could  the  natural  phe- 
nomena and  their  written  representation  have  been  in  accord- 
ance. The  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Lepsius  shows  clearly 
that  the  calendar  was  in  existence  before  2,782  B.C.,  and  the 
next  epoch  at  which  the  requisite  coincidences  occurred  was 
in  B.G.  4,282,  at  which  time  the  Egyptian  calendar  must  have 
been  in  existence^  though  it  may  hane  been  invented  at  a  much 
more  remote  period. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Dr.  Lepsius  to  fix  the  invention 
of  the  calendar  at  B.c.  3,282  are  mainly  founded  on  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  season  symbols  which  I  have,  I  hope,  shown 
to  be  erroneous.  The  opinion  that  the  season  of  the  inunda- 
tion began  with  the  month  Pachons  rendered  it  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  calendar  had  originally  been  framed 
when  the  first  Pachons  coincided  with  the  commencement  of 
the  inundation,  and  this  erroneous  conclusion  necessitated 
the  assumption  of  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  calen- 
dar at  a  later  period,  500  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  bring 
the  commencement  of  the  year  in  correspondence  with  the 
month  Thoth.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  Epagomenas  were  once  placed  between  Pharmuthi 
and  Pachons,  and  that  at  the  period  of  this  great  reform  they 
were  removed  to  their  present  position,  between  Mesori  and 
Thoth,  all  assumptions  unsupported,  if  not  contradicted  by 
monumental  evidence,  but  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 
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If,  u  I  believe,  the  positions  which  I  hare  laid  down  a 
I  dtpttbto  of  being  sustained,  the  Egyptian  calendar  of  1 
I  Ptiilcmies  la  the  same  as  that  of  B.C.  4,287 ;  the  yenr  was  i 
f  tlmt  remote  period  divided  into  three  natural  seasons,  tha^ 
I  first  of  which  originally  coincided  with  the  commencement 
f  of  the  inundation ;  the  year  began  with  the  month  Tlioth, 
knd  ended  with  Mesori ;  or  if  those  names  were  introduced 
at  a  later  period,  they  were  adapted  to  ihe  original  aud  es- 
iating  form  of  the  calendar.     The  hieroglyphic  symbols  which 
represent  the  natural  season  of  the  year  are  not  self-contra- 
dictory, nor  did  the  Egyptian  priesthood  permit  so  remarkable 
an  anomaly  as  the  entire  change  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Calendar,  with  the  exception  of  the  symbols  by  which  it  waa 
to  be  represented.     The  place  of  the  Bpagomenm  waa  th^H 
in  which  we  see  them  Ln  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  qoH 
EamBce  IL,  between  Meeori  and  Thoth,  the  position  the^| 
must  have  occupied  in  a  year  in  which  that  month  commenceGH 
the  year.    In  this  way,  also,  the  discrepancy  supposed  to  cmJB 
between  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  and  the  demotic  names  (^1 
the  seasons,  is  shown  to  have  no  real  existence,  but  boti 
methods  of  Egyptian  writing  are  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  evident  nature  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they 
refer.  m 

The  bearing  of  this  investigation  on  the  antiquity  of  thJB 
Egyptian  civilization  la  very  important.      The  commenottV 
ment  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of  the  great  pyramid-building 
kings  of  Memphis,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Lepsius  on  other  grounds, 
at  B.C.  3,282,  and  to  the  same  period  he  refers  the  origin  of 
the  Egyptian  calendar.     The  pyramids  and  the  tombs  con^^ 
temporancous  with  them  demonstrate  that  the  mythology  ofl 
Egypt,  the  Isls  and  Osiris  myth,  the  practice  of  enibalmeolH 
and  its  attendant  ceremonies,  the  doctrine  of  the  nietemp-* 
aychosie,  or  at  least,  of  the  soul's  wandering  through    the 
heavenly  regions,  were  at  the  time  of  their  eonstructiuu  fully 
I  developed  on   the  banks  of   the  Nile.      Tlie  perfection  to^ 
I  which  the  arts  had  arrived  may  be  judged  of  by  the  sanUM 
['  testimony.      The  coffin  of  Menkare  exhibits   a   system  oH 
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I  hieroglyphic  writing  as  complete  and  perfect  aa  at  any  later 
period.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  queationed,  if  the  grandest 
period  of  the  Egj-ptian  empire,  ie  not  that  winch  precedes 
the  obscurity  out  of  which  springs  the  brilliant  but  com- 
paratively short  period  of  the  Tbothmesside  aud  liameseide 
Bovereignty.  And  yet,  if  the  origin  of  the  calendar  be 
Bs^ned  to  no  earlier  date  than  B.  C.  3,282,  this  invention 
(which  from  ite  nature  is  purely  Nile-bom)  was  only  coeval 
with  a  time  when  such  monuments  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Daachaur  was  in  course  of  erection.  The  carrying  its  origin 
back  upon  philological  evidence  to  the  period  I  have  assigned, 
y'l^,  B.C.  4,287,  gives,  at  least,  another  thousand  years  to  the 
unknown  period,  during  which  the  civilization  of  the  world 
was  gradually  developing  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  in 
irhjch  the  power,  the  skill,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Egj-p- 
I  tian  people  were  gradually  attaining  to  the  degree  of  wliich 
r  the  great  monuments  of  Memphis  are  the  material  symbol. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Papers  which 
have  either  been  read  at  the  General  Meetings,  or 
which,  by  reason  of  their  importance  to  Oriental 
Literature  and  Science,  the  Council  may  think  worthy 
of  being  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society. 

Papers  which  may  be  too  long  to  read  at  the 
General  Meetings,  or  to  include  in  this  work,  will 
be  published  separately,  or  together  with  other  Papers 
on  the  same  subject. 
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PHARAOH  AND  HIS  PRINCES. 


A  DUE  appreciation  of  the  several  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ancient  Egyptian  empire,  from  the  paternal 
Monarchy  of  Menes,  the  reputed  Misor,  as  the  respective 
dynasties  of  the  line  of  that  patriarch  fell  in,  under  the  forms 
of  Pentarchy,  Tetrarchy,  Dyarchy,  Monarchy,  Dyarchy  again, 
and  Dodekarchy,  till  the  permanent  restoration  of  the  monar- 
chichal  form  by  Psammitichus  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  being  indispensable  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
History  and  Chronology,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  obser- 
vations may  not  be  unacceptable  to  readers  interested  in  this 
branch  of  inquiry,  and  its  bearings  upon  the  monumental 
tablets  of  succession,  and  the  s€u;red  Mosaic  record ;  more 
particularly  as  the  principles  asserted  by  the  historian  have 
been  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  overiooked ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  original  passage  which  acquaints  us  that  his  Thirty 
Dynasties  represented  the  records  of  five  Egyptian  Uepieduoi, 
or  national  cycles,  is  not  even  quoted  from  Syncellus  (p.  40, 
edit.  Par.  1642)  in  Cory's  Fragments  of  Manetho,  the  most 
useful  compilation  on  the  subject  that  has  issued  from  the 
press. 

THB  EGYPTIAN  PBNTARCHY,  &c. 

There  are  few  writers  less  beholden  to  their  critics  than 
the  Egyptian  historian  Manetho.  The  dream  of  Scaliger» 
two  hundred  years  ago,  has  not  yet  vanished ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  verification  from  contemporary 
monumental  records,  of  at  least  sixteen  of  his  (Manetho's) 
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Thirty  Dynasties,  it  ia  still  a  question  among  the  learned 
whether  his  Menes  was  not,  according  to  the  system,  anterior 
to  our  Adam,  originating  a  series  of  dynasties  which  were 
uninterrupted  by  the  universal  deluge.  For.  although  a  few 
of  the  German  archECologiats  are  perhaps  the  only  literal 
followers  of  Scaliger  in  the  present  age,  the  theories  of  the 
French  and  Italian  hierologists,  and  their  followers  in  this 
country,  by  placing  dynasties  in  succession,  without  reference 
totitlcs  or  geographical  relations,  tend  to  the  same  result  as 
regards  the  early  dynasties,  and  thus  throw  doubt  on  the 
rest  of  them  ; — theories  which  have  been  for  ever  set  at  rest 
by  the  monumental  connection  of  the  tjvelfth  and  eighteenth 
Diospolitan  dynasties,  discovered  by  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  elongated  system.  Dr.  Lepsius ;  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  tables  of  Eratosthenes,  which  assure  us 
ttiat  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  Memphite  dynasties  reigned 
in  succession  at  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, and  hence  that  the  Scaligerian  hypothesis  is  un- 
founded. 

The  Remains  of  Manetho,  however,  assure  us  that  be 
never  thought  of  such  principles,  which  the  presence  of  the 
seventy  biblical  translators  of  his  patron,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  rendered  altogether  impossible;  and  the  wonder  is, 
tliat  his  clear  statements  should  have  been  so  unaccountably 
overlooked.  Independently  of  the  terrestrial  gods  and  demi- 
gods wliich,  in  the  Manethouian  record,  replace  the  ante-  and 
post-diluvian  patriarchs  of  the  Mosaic,  and  thus  give  a  simi- 
lar beginning  to  both,  the  fundamental  statement  is.  that 
his  thirty  dynasties  which  followed,  contained,  as  already 
noted,  a  record  of  five  Depitdvoi,  or  national  cycles  of  suc- 
cession ;  consisting,  therefore,  in  the  first  ages,  as  the  titles  of 
the  dynasties  teach  us,  and  as  Eusebius,  according  to  the 
Armenian  version,  understood  it,  of  the  contemporary  lines 
of  the  Thinites  and  Elephantinites,  the  Memphiles,  the 
Heracleots,  the  Diospolites,  and  the  Heliopolites  and  shep- 
herds of  Lower  Egypt;  answering  to  the  Pathrusim,  the 
Nuphtuliim,  the  Auamim,  the  Caphtorim,  and  the  Casluhim 
and  Philistim  of  tlie  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  disposed 
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in  the  geographical  as  well  as  the  historical  order  of  their 
respective  origins.* 

The  Pentarchal  was  the  common  form  of  government 
among  the  descendants  of  Ham  in  the  first  ages.  It  was 
common  to  the  Canaanites,  the  Amorites,  the  Pentapolites, 
and  the  Philistim ;  and  was  adopted  by  the  Midianites,  and 


*  In  a  Paper  which  appeared  in  the  AthensBum  of  April  6, 1844,  I 
stated  the  Manethonian  and  Mosaic  relations  of  the  descendants  of  Miz- 
raim,  the  Mestroei  of  the  Chronioon  Fetus,  or  Old  Egyptian  Chronicle, 
somewhat  differently,  viz. 


Manrtho. 


MosE& 


Tanites  or  Thinitcs. 

Memphites. 

Elephantinites. 

Heracleots. 

Diospolites. 

Heliopolites, 

Shepherds. 


} 


ATHENiEVM. 

Pentarchv. 

Caphtorim. 

Naphtuhim. 

Pathnisim. 

Pathnisim. 

Naphtuhim. 

Pathnisim. 

Casluhim. 

Anamim. 

Anamim. 
Included  with  the 

Caphtorim. 
Casluhim. 

Tanites. 

Philistim. 

It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  tliat  the  Tanites,  or  Thinites,  who  first 
inhabited  the  scriptural  Caphtor  of  Lower  Egypt,  were  not,  on  this 
account,  less  the  Pathnisim  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Elephantinite 
dynasty,  gave  their  name  to  the  land  of  Pathros  in  the  Theba'id ;  while 
the  Diospolites  extended  that  of  the  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor,  and  their 
original  seat  in  the  Tanite  Nome,  to  the  Coptite  and  Diospolite  Nomes ; 
and,  there  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Memphites  and  Naph- 
tuhim, the  Anamim  and  Casluhim,  ^'  out  of  whom  came  the  Philistim," 
remain  to  the  Heracleots  and  Heliopolites,  and  the  Shepherds  who  followed 
the  latter  on  their  return  into  Egypt. 

The  five  Egyptian  families  of  the  Mizraim  seem  thus  fully  appropriated 
—the  Lehabim  and  the  Ludlm  taking  their  place  on  the  Lybian  and 
Arabian  confines ;  while  the  Pathnisim,  the  Naphtuhim,  the  Caphtorim, 
the  Casluhim  (and  their  descendants  the  Philistim,  who  migrated  from 
Caphtor),  and  the  Anamim,  identify  themselves  with  the  country  ;  the 
four  first  geographically,  and  th^last  in  the  name  of  the  first  king,  Menes, 
and  the  many  Amenemes  who  followed  him,  and  which  led  to  my  pre- 
vious Diospolite  appropriation  of  the  Anamim,  now  superseded  on  geogra- 
phical evidence,  which  leaves  only  the  Heracleots  to  represent  that  family 
di  the  Mizraim  in  Uie  national  Pentarchy  of  Manetho. 
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also,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  by  tlie  Edomite  descCDdants 
of  Shem  aud  Abraham. 

The  Pliilistim  were  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  their  Abimi- 
lech  and  five  Lords  doubtless  resulted  from  Pharaoh  and  his 
Princes — the  heads  of  the  five  Egyptian  Uepiedvoi,  which 
seem  again  alluded  to  in  the  five  cities  of  prophetic  resto- 
ration (Isaiah  xix.  18) ;  while  the  law  of  Joseph,  according  to 
which  a  fifth  of  the  land  was  at  the  disposal  of  Pharaoh,  seems 
to  connect  itself,  in  common  with  other  Egyptian  Pentads, 
with  tliis  territorial  distribution.  Our  Saxon  Heptarchy 
was  very  similar  to  this  form  of  government,  and  exhibited 
all  the  phases  from  Monarchy  to  Heptarchy,  and  back  again 
to  Monarchy,  from  the  reign  of  Hengist  to  tliat  of  Edgar. 

The  record  of  Manetlio  commences  with  the  Thinite 
dynasties,  a  name  derived  from  their  metropolis,  where  this 
part  of  the  history  was  composed,  after  the  Pathrusim  had 
migrated  southwards  to  the  land  of  Pathros  in  the  Thebaid : 
for  it  is  certain  that  Menes  and  his  early  successors  never 
reigned  at  the  comparatively  modern  city  of  This,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Abydos  of  Greek  writers, 

Neither  do  the  events  recorded  under  the  first  two  dynas- 
ties of  Thinites  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  pp.  93 — 98.  Lon- 
don, 1832)  belong  to  Upper  Egj-pt  The  raising  of  the 
palaces  of  Memphis  by  Athothcs,  and  of  the  pyramids  of 
Cochone,  or  Goshen,  by  Vencphes ;  the  earthquake  at  Bu- 
bastus,  in  the  reign  of  Bcetlius,  which  synchronizes  with  the 
destruction  of  the  PeiitajTOlis ;  the  consecration  of  the  Bulls, 
Apis  and  Mnevis,  at  Memphis  and  HeliopoJis,  and  that  of 
the  Mendesian  Goat,  have  all  reference  to  the  lower  and  first- 
^1         inhabited  part  of  the  country. 

^H  It  has  therefore  been  conjectured  by  Roselliui  that  Tonile, 

^H  rather  than  TbinUe,  is  the  original  reading  of  Manetho,  so 
^M  fur  as  regards  the  second  dynasty.  But,  admitting  this 
^1 '  dynasty  to  have  reigned  at  Tanis,  how  much  more  the  first, 
^H  at  a  period  when  Upi>er  Egypt  was  scarcely  inhabited ;  and 
^H  especially  as  the  Tanite  character  equally  pervades  both  of 
^H  iliem — Tanis,  as  the  Scptuagiut  translates  tlie  Hebrew  "  Zoun," 
^^L     having  been  the  metropolis  of  the  Delta  from  before  the  days 
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bf  Abraham,  till  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiii.  18. 
Numb,  xiii,  22.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  12.),  and  the  seat  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  dynasties — the  first  tfiree  of 
Lower  Egypt — according  to  Manetho,  as  respectively  stated 
by  Apion  Alexandriuus,  and  Syncellus,  and  the  Old  Egyptiau 
Chronicle. 

As,  however,  the  reading  of  the  most  ancient  copy  of 
Africanusi  preserved  by  Syncellus,  is  also  fouiid  in  the  Ar- 
menian version  of  Eusebius,  which  is  more  than  two  cen- 
turies older  than  Syncellus,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Hieronymua,  which  is  above  one  hundred  years  older  than 
the  Armenian,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  fragments  of  Eusebius, 
who  wrote  fifty  years  still  earlier,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  we  possess  the  original  reading  of  Africanus,  who  wrote 
one  hundred  years  l>efore  Eusebius,  and  with  whom  the  mis- 
statement therefore  rests,  if  it  be  one. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  imagine  it.  The  records  of 
the  Pathrusim  of  Tunis  were,  as  above,  preserved  at  their 
subsequent  metropolis  This,  in  the  land  of  Pathros;  so  that 
the  geographical  order  of  the  history,  from  north  to  south, 
remains  unembarrassed,  and  the  original  Tanite  line  of 
Mcnes  takes  both  geographical  and  historical  precedence. 
It  seems  to  follow,  tliat  Africanus  has  preserved  the  true 
reading  of  Manetho. 

The  first  and  second  Tanite  or  Thinite  dynasties  of  the 
Pathrusim  are  followed  in  the  record  of  Manetho,  and  in 
geographical  order,  by  the  third  and  fourth  of  Mcmphitcs  or 
Napbtuhim,  whose  history  proves  tliera  to  have  been  con- 
temporaries of  the  former,  in  agreement  with  the  tables  of 
Eratosthenes,  already  alluded  to,  at  least  from  the  end  of 
the  reign  ofAthothes  I.,  son  of  Menes,  who  built  the  palace 
of  Memphis  (which  all  agree  to  have  been  founded  by  his 
predecessor),  and  so  reigned  over  that  district :  hesides  that 
the  Lybians  revolted  from  the  first  Memphite  king,  Ncche- 
rophes,  and  were  therefore  ruled  or  subjected  by  his  pre- 
decessors. To  the  second  Memphite  dynasty — the  fourth  of 
Manetho — belong  the  Pyramids  and  Tombs  of  Ghizeh,  and 


most  of  the  earliest  referable  hieroglyphic  tablets,  a  few  of 
those  of  the  coDtemporary  Shepherd  or  Pbilistim  dynasty — 
the  fifteeiitli — being  the  principal  exception. 

Next  follow  the  Elephantinites  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  whose 
names  shew  them  to  be  ft  continuation  of  the  Tanite  or 
Thinite  line  :  so  that  we  seem  liere  to  have  nearly  the  date 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Pathrnsim  from  Lower  to  Upper 
Egypt,  to  which  the  cities  of  This  and  Elephantina  owed 
their  origin. 

The  list  is  continued  by  the  sixth  dynasty  of  Mempliites, 
which  the  tables  of  Eratosthenes,  as  above  mentioned,  prove 
to  have  immediately  succeeded  tJie  fourth  dynasty ;  so  that 
the  kings  of  the  fifth  of  Elephantinites  are  excluded  from 

1  intermediate  place,  and  have  therefore  none  remaining 
but  as  the  successors  of  the  second  dynasty  o£  Tanites  or 
Thinites,  as  above. 

The  title  and  periods  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dynasties — 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Mempliites — are  only  extant ;  so  that 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  leave  them  as  successors  to  the 
sixth  of  Manetho. 

We  have  also  only  the  title  and  periods  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  dynasties  of  Heracleols  (the  Erst  king.  Achthoes,  ex- 
cepted), who  come  next  in  geographical  order  soutliward 
to  that  of  the  Mempliites,  and  whose  contemporaneous  place 
is  determine*!,  as  will  appear,  by  the  record  of  the  Diospolite 
line  which  follows  in  the  geographical  order  of  both  the  lesser 
and  greater  Diospolis. 

This  line,  or  rather  the  first  series  of  it,  occupies  the 
eleventli,  twelfth,  and  tliirteenth  dynasties.  Of  the  first  and 
third  of  these,  tltc  titles  and  periods  only  remain,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  Memphites  and  the  Heracleots ;  but  of  the 
second — the  twelfth  of  Manetlio's  history — we  have  fortu- 
nately the  names  and  reigns  of  the  kings,  whom  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  already  alluded  to,  have  indis- 
putably determined  to  be  the  monumental  dynasty  of  the 
Osirtesens  who  immediately  precede  the  great  eighteenth 
dynasty  in  the  hieroglyphic  record  of  Abydos ;  in  confirma- 
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tion  of  the  previously  published  opinions  of  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Samuel  Sharpe,  Esq.,  -and  the  Rev.  E. 
Hincks. 

The  omissions  of  Manetho's  copyists  are,  however,  in  a 
great  degree,  supplied  in  the  Theban  or  Diospolite  record  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  occupies,  with  a  difference  of  four  years 
only  (that  of  Eratosthenes  1076,  of  Manetho  1072,),  the  period 
of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dynasties  of  Manetho 
(when  the  present  reading  of  forty-three  years  in  the  eleventh, 
is  replaced  by  443,  as  it  manifestly  stood  in  the  original), 
and  restores  to  us  the  first  five  reigns  (probably  the  first 
seven)  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth ;  the 
intermediate  reigns  of  Eratosthenes  being  Memphites  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  dynasties  of  Manetho. 

Manetho's  intermediate  twelfth  dynasty  is  also,  in  part, 
identical  with  his  fourth,  while  the  monumental  line  of  the 
Osirtesens  springs  from  the  united  Memphite  and  Diospo- 
lite series:  so  that  the  difference  between  Manetho  and 
Eratosthenes  is  explained  by  this  doubly- proved  connection 
of  the  Memphites  and  Diospolites. 

The  Diospolite  series  begins,  like  the  Tanite  or  Thinite, 
with  Menes  and  Athothes,  who,  we  have  seen,  also  reigned  at 
Memphis ;  so  that  the  death  of  Athothes  becomes  the  indis- 
putable era  of  the  Pentarchy. 

The  Tanites  or  Thinites  are,  moreover,  like  the  Mem- 
phites, connected  with  the  Diospolites  at  a  later  period,  by 
the  apparent  identity  of  their  sixteenth  king  Sesochris  with 
the  Sesoatrh  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  eighteenth  Diospoli- 
tan  king — ^forty-eight  years  being  the  reign  assigned  to  both. 

Neither  is  the  wanting  Heracleot  line  without  relations, 
as  above,  which  fix  its  contemporary  place :  for,  the  period  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth,  or  Heracleot  dynasties,  is  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years;  while  Lachares,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
of  Diospolites,  whom  Manetho  records  to  have  built  the  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Heracleot  Nome,  reigns  from  the  five  hundred 
and  ninety-second  to  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  Diospo- 
litan  line ;  during  which  interval  the  little  State  of  Heracleo- 
polis  appears,  from  its  period,  to  have  merged  in  that  of  the 
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^P  Diospolitans ;  this  being  probnbly  the  interval  of  the  joint 
H^  reigns  of  Lat'harcs  and  Ammeres,  the  moiiumeiital  Osir- 
^^  tesen  III.  and  Amonemhe  III.,  of  whom  tlie  name  ot  the 
^M  latter  appears  in  the  remaius  of  the  Labyrinth  discovered 
^H       by  Dr.  Lepsius. 

^B  We  have,  thus  far,  four  of  the  five  States  of  the  original 

Pen  tar  thy  of  the  successors  of  Menea — theTauite  orThinite, 
the  Memphite,  the  Heracleot,  and  the  Diospolite.  The  tliird 
of  these  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  amalgamate  with  a 
more  powerful  one,  when  tlie  original  Pentarchy  became  a 
Tetrarchy  ;  while  the  periods  of  the  Tanites  and  Memplutes 
shew  tliat  they  followed  in  augmenting  the  Diospolite  em- 
pire at  the  interval  of  about  eight  hundred  years  from  the 
era  of  Menes,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Thothmoses  of  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty;  tlie 
preceding  Tetrarchy  being  thus  reduced  to  a  Dyarchy. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  State  of  the  original  Pentarchy, 
and  the  second  of  the  Dyarchy,  which  followed  it  and  the  in- 
termediate Tetrarchy,  to  be  succeeded,  in  due  time,  by  the 
undivided  Monarchies  of  the  Ramses  and  Sai'tes. 

Having  conducted  us  from  the  oldest  State  of  Tanis,  south- 
ward to  Memphis,  Heracleopolis,  and  Diospolis.  Manetho 
returns  northward  to  that  branch  of  the  original  Pentarchy 
from  which  the  main  and  usually  recognised  succession  of 
the  dynasties  is  traced  or  derived. 

It  originates  with  the  fourteenth  dynasty,  which  is  another 
blank  in  almost  every  thing  but  the  period.  It  is  called 
Xoite  and  Tanite,  but  may  perhaps  be  most  pro]>erly  termed 
Heliopolite.  agreeably  to  the  predicteil  restoration  of  Isaiah 

»xix.  IS,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Sheplienl  rulers  of  the 
fifteenth  dynasty  (whose  monumental  remaius  connect  them- 
selves, as  above,  with  those  of  the  Pyramid  builders  of  the 
fourth  dynasty) ;  both  lines  being  represented,  in  genere,  by 
the  Casluhim  and  the  Philistim  of  Genesis  x. 

These  were  followed  by  the  mixed  Shepherds  and  Natives 

I  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  dynasties,  who  had  a  colla- 
teral place  after  tlie  fifteenth  was  reduced  by  the  powerful 
DtospoUtes  of  the  twelftli  dynasty.     The  seventeenth  mixed 
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line  of  Shepherds  and  Diospolites  is  followed  by  the  great 
eighteenth  dynasty  of  Uiospolites,  the  legitimate  successors 
of  the  twelfth,  or  the  line  of  the  Osirtesens,  as  above. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  twelfth  and  eigiiteenth 
dynasties  was  Thebes,  orDiospolis  Magna,  which  was  erected 
by  the  united  line  of  the  Memphites  and  Diospolites,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  and  eleventh  contemporary  dynasties ; 
the  founder  being  the  second  Busiris  of  Diodorus,  called 
Bieheres  by  Manetho.  and  Biuris  by  Eratosthenes,  and  who 
waa  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Sebcrclieres,  Chnubus 
Gneurus,  Gesoii  Goses  or  Sesonchosis,  as  Munetlio'  and 
Eratosthenes  are  pleased  to  denominate  the  first  Osirtesen  of 
the  monuments,  in  the  records  of  the  fourth  and  twelfth 
dynasties. 

The  building  of  This  or  Abydos,  and  Elephantina,  followed 
soon  afterwards,  and  that  of  the  latter  probably  in  or  about 
the  reign  of  Lachares  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  builder  of 
the  Labyrinth,  who  is  the  third  monumental  Osirtesen,  and 
in  all  probability  the  Tauite  or  Thinite  Clieneres  (for  he  is 
elsewhere  named  Concharis  and  Chenophres,)  who  ends  the 
second  dynasty,  and  follows  Sesocliris  as  Lachares  does  Se- 
sostris,  the  subordinate  line  being  then  continued  in  the 
Elephant!  aites. 

The  twelfth  and  eighteenth  dynasties  of  Diospolites  being 
successive,  it  follows  that  the  thirteenth  was  contemporary 
with  the  eighteenth  :  and  it  accordingly  ends  with  Amuthan- 
tsuB,  Amuntscus,  Amendes,  Ismeudes  or  Osymaiides,  reigning 
sixty-three  years,  all  names  of  the  great  Rameses  Meiamon 
or  Amoo-me- Ramses,  whose  liistorical  reio;n  is  sixty-six  years, 
and  his  monumental  reign  sixty-two.  This  identity  is  con- 
firmed by  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  which  are 
equally  the  period  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  as  stated  by 
Eratosthenes,  and  of  the  eighteenth  till  tlie  death  of  the  Mon- 
arch Rameses  Meiamon,  whose  son  Ameuoph,  Phthamenoph 
or  Menephtha  II,  continued  the  Diospolite  line,  while  his 
brother  or  relative,  Mendes  or  Maudoupbth,  founded  the 
new  twenty-first  dynasty  of  Tanites,  whidi  was  followed  by 
the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,   and  twenty- fourth,  called 
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Bubastite,  Ttmite,  niid  Sai'te,  but  all  doubtless  of  the  same  race : 
and  these  reigned  collaterally  with  the  Diospolites  of  the  niiie- 
teentli  and  twentieth  dynasties,  till  Bocehoria  the  Suite,  aud 
Anysis  or  Amnsis  the  Diospolite,  were,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  and  Diodorua.  alike  conquered  by  Sabacou  or 
Actisauea  the  Ethiopian,  who  founded  the  twenty-fifth 
Egyptian  dynasty,  and,  according  to  Manetho,  restored  the 
monarchy  of  Egypt  in  succession  to  the  Dyarcky,  Movarcky, 
Tetrarchy,  and  Petilnrchy  which  had  preceded  it  in  the  times 
of  the  anterior  dynasties,  ascending  to  the  first  or  paternal 
monarchy  of  Menes  and  hia  son  Athothes.  But  Sabacou 
more  probably  originated  the  Dodekarchy,  or  Council  of 
twelve  Princes,  to  govern  Egypt,  while  he  reigned  aa 
supreme  monarch  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  as  will  appear 
in  a  supplementary  paper  on  the  Dodekarchy,  in  witieh 
I  have  endeavoured  to  restore  the  names  of  the  twelve 
rulers  to  history.  The  foregoing  changes,  and  their  bearings 
upon  history,  both  written  and  monumental,  will  be  fully 
elucidated  by  a  tabular  view  of  the  five  Egyptian  States  and 
tliirty  Dynasties,  dated  according  to  the  astronomical  system 
of  the  "  Chromcon  1  etus,"  or  Old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  which 
was  followed  by  Claudius  Ptolemy  in  his  Nabonassarean 
Canon,  and  corresponds  with  tlie  authorised  Hebrew  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Bible  in  the  early  ages,  as  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
does  in  the  later. 
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REMARKS 
OBELISKS  OF  ANCIENT   EGYPT. 


Iw  the  excellent  and  learned  Paper  which  you  have  juaf 
heard,  allusion  hns  been  made  to  the  priacipal  metropolitan 
cities  of  Ancient  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  revolutions  which 
took  place  in  tlie  various  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  and 
the  clianges  which  were  effected  in  the  form  of  government 
as  one  dynasty  prevailed  over  another,  and  the  "  Tanitea  "  or 
"  Pathrusim,"  the  "Meinphites"  or  "Naphtuhim,"  and  the 
'■  Diospolites"  or  "  Caphtorini,"  successively  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  that  empire.  There  is  nothing  visionary  or  specula- 
tive in  Mr.  CuUimore's  statements  :  Ids  conclusions  are  the 
result  of  elaborate  research,  and  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion, founded  on  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Diodonis 
Siculus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  historians,  with 
the  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  upon  the  Egyptian 
and  Grscco- Egyptian  monuments,  and  which  the  discoveries 
of  modern  times  have  enabled  the  hieroglyphic  scholar  and 
the  philologist  to  decipher  and  interpret. 

At  our  opening  Meeting,  when  speaking  of  the  rise  and 
fidi  of  empires,  and  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  language,  attainments,  government,  and  religion  of  the 
early  fathers  of  mankind,  I  stated  that  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  our  iaformatloo  on  these  very  interesting  hut 
intricate  subjects  was  the  monuments  wliich  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  of  the  remote  ages ;  and  it  may  not  be  unpro- 
fitable, on  the  present  occasion,  to  say  a  few  words  on  one 
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class  of  tliem  more  particularly,  viz,  the  Obelisks  of  Ancient 
Egypt ;  a  commentary  on  which  ia  well  calculEtted  to  illustrate 
what  I  advanced  in  the  general  address,  and  also  to  confirm 
the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Cullimore  in  his  Paper. 

Those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  been  in  Kgypt  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  obelisks  of  that  country,  by  tlie  models 
and  drawings  which  are  now  in  the  room,  and  by  the  definition 
given  by  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  this 
^K'r  subject*     "fThe  monuments  properly  called  Obelisks  may  be 
/  described  as  long  stones,  quadrilateral,  diminishing  from  the 
y^     base  upwards  till  within  alwut  a  tenth  of  the  height,  when  the 
I     sides  converge  to  a  point.     Tiie  width  of  the  base  is  usually 
^&.    about  a  tenth  of  the  height  to  the  part  where  the  sides  begin 
^■\tu  converge."    They  were  always  monolithic,  most  commonly 
H     of  syenite  or  red  granite,  and  received  a  very  high  polish  ;/-but- 
in  tlie  British  Museum  there  are  two  basaltic  obelisks  eight 
inches  aud  a  half  high,  and  one  of  sand-stone :  and  there  is  a 
plain  sand-stone  obelisk  still  standing  at  the  Island  of  Pliiloe, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Nubia.     Moreover,  in  tlie  Fayoom,  and  at 
Axum,  there  are  obelisks  (improperly  so  called  by  Strabo) 
which  are  rounded  at  tlie  top,  instead  of  Iiaving  a  pointed 
apex.    These  ought  rather  to  be  called  "Pillars,"  or  "Tablets." 
c  They  are  considered  to  have  been  erected,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  events — the  progress  of  an  army,  for 
example — or  in  memory  of  the  dead ;   aud  similar  tablets 
were  used  for  royal  proclamations  and  decrees.     They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  cluQisy,  heavy,  and  out  of  proportion,  like 
that  in  the  Faypomi  the  4>readth  of  whose  basCj  on  one  side, 
is   about  one-sixth  of  the   entire   height,   and   nearly  one- 
fourth  on  the  other.     It  is  the  only  instance  of  any  thing  like 
an  obelisk  being  found  on  the  western  bank   of  the  Nile, 
wliich  ratiier  strengthens  the  idea  of  its  being  a  iomb-tlone. 
Such  pillars  or  tablets  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo  as  occurring 
near  the  rock  tombs  of  the  Thebaii  monarchs,  who  desired  to 
record  their  conquests  in  Bactria,  Scythia,  and  India — just 
as,  in  modem  times,   we   erect   sculptured   monuments  to 
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record  the  victories  of  military  and  naval  lieroes.  I  have  seen 
some  of  tliese ;  but  tliey  do  not  appear  to  be  nllegori rally 
nssoclated  with  religion,  as  the  obelisks  are.  Similar  pillars 
have  also  been  found  in  Assyria  and  other  countries  of  the 
East ;  in  Greece  also,  and  Italy,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  preserved.  At  the  Mound  of  "Siirabout  e!  Kadem," 
near  the  "Ouadi  Mcgara,"  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  there 
are  a  great  many  upright  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  which, 
according  to  the  shields  of  catalogued  kings  which  accom- 
pany them,  severally  date  from  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  to 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  Tiiese  tablets  were  thought  by 
Dr.  Young  to  be  tomb-stones ;  but  some  of  the  inscriptions 
seem  to  refer  to  the  opening  of  the  quarries  in  the  Ouadi 
Megara:  and  Colonel  Felix,  who  once  read  a  Paper  to  the 
Royal  Geographieal  Society  on  the  subject  of  these  monu- 
ments, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  I'othe  Tahlfis, 
and  that  the  historians  of  the  Pentateuch  alluded  to  this  very 
spot  when  they  inform  us  that  Moses  asked  permission  of 
Pharaoh  to  go  "tlii-ee  days' journey  into  the  wilderness"  to 
sacrifice  (Exodus  viii.  25 — al.)  Some  have  even  fancied  that 
on  one  or  two  of  the  stones  they  could  make  out  the  names 
of  the  Patriarchs  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  Colonel  Felix's 
opinion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Motind 
of'Sarabout  el  Kadem"  is  exactly  three  dat/s"  journey  (in 
the  wilderness)  from  Egypt ;  that  is,  from  the  site  of  "  Tanis 
or  Zoan,"  the  capital  where  Moses  resided  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Bonomi  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  Tzlm"  also,  or  image 
of  gold,  wMch  Nebokt-naz'r  set  up  in  the  Plain  of  Dura,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon  (Dan.  iii.  I.),  agrees  with  the  propor- 
tions of  an  Egyptian  obelisk ;  and  the  Temple  of  Be!  or 
Belus  (Dan.  i.  2,),  erected  by  that  monarch  and  his  fatlier, 
with  those  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid  (Herod. i.  181.)  "The 
image,"  he  observes,  "  was  sixty  cubits  high,  and  six  wide, 
making  the  height  ten  times  its  width" — proportions  wMch, 
he  thinks,  «annot  refer  to  the  image  of  a  man,  though  ex- 
actly to  that  of  an  obelisk,  which  Pliny  defines  as  "  o  type  of 
the  nohr  rai/s,"  as  connected  with  the  Sabian  Religion  of  the 
Babylonians.  \  This  idea  of  an  obelisk  is,  1  think,  confirmed 
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by  their  inscriptions,  sites,  and  nppareiit  uses,  concerning 
vhich  I  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words. 
C  There  nre  about  tliirty  obelisks  still  jstanding;  but  of  these 
eight  only  are  in  Egypt."  If  we  ^dd  those  which  liave  been 
thrown  down,  viz,  the  prostrate  obelisk  at  Alexandria  {which 
makes  the  second  of  the  so-called  "Cleopatra's  Needles"), 
nine  which  are  distributed  among  the  ruins  of  "Saaii,"  or 
"  Tanis,"  and  two  others  at  Karnak  (of  which  fragments  only 
remain),  iji  all,  tvuh-c  of  the  Colossal  order,  and  of  the 
peritfd  of  the  twelfth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-second  dynas- 
ties, the  total  number  of  known  Egyptian  obelisks  will  be 
augmentetl  to  forty-two. 

Obelisks  must  ever  be  ranked  among  tlie  most  elegant 
and  interesting  of  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  to  ap- 
preciate their  beauty,  they  must  be  seen  in  E^pt.  and 
ih  connection  with  the  temple-palaces  which  they  were 
designed  to  grace-  The  cfleet  is  then  heightened  by 
the  climate,  and  by  the  associations  which  they  call  forth. 
In  Europe,  they  are  out  of  place,  unmeaning,  and,  Uiad 
almost  sMti  uninlerestirjj ;  for  their  inscriptions  hiive  all 
been  accurately  cojiied ;  and.  viewed  as  isolated  objects, 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  trading  city,  beneath  a  cold 
and  clouded  sky,  the  magic  spell  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  at  once  broken,  and 
they  are  uo  longer  the  same.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  Zoega,  Kircher,  and  others,  to  explain  their  uses ;  but 
very  little  was  known  about  them  until  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Phonetic  system  of  hieroglyphics  by  Dr.  Ytiung.  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Bonomi,  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, then  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject;  and  it  is 
to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  we  know 

*  Viz.  Unc  at  Aloxandm ;  uuu  at  llt'liupolia ;  fuar  ut  Konialc ;  one  nt 
LiiKor ;  and  one  at  Philoe,  by  the  first  Cataract.  No  less  than  twelve 
liave  been  conveyed  to  Rome ;  and  at  Florence  there  are  two.  One  ro«y 
be  Been  at  Paris,  one  at  Aries,  and  two  at  Constantinople :  and  in  Englund 
we  have  four ;  vix.  the  two  Basaltic  Obelisks  in  the  Britisb  Museum,  tlic 
Obelisks  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  at  Soiighton  Hall,  and  one  of  Uie  most 
inleresting  (on  account  of  its  great  antiquity),  viz.  thai  which  was  brought 
I  England  by  Lord  Prudhoi',  and  is  now  at  AInvkk  Caglle. 
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about  tliem.  Our  IfDOwledge  concerning  them,  however,  is 
still  imperfect :  and  although  all  are  agreed  as  to  tlieir  rela- 
tive daien,  and  the  naines  of  the  kings  whose  acts  they  were 
evidently  designed  to  commemorate,  the  details  of  the  in- 
scriptions liave  been  variously  translated.  Still,  enough  has 
been  made  out  to  explain  their  uses.  Tliey  furnish  valuable  - 
data  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Egy|»t,  and  the 
kings  by  whom  they  were  set  up;  and  the  interest  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  tlieir  hieroglypliics  were  added  to  at 
subsequeut  periods  by  the  reigning  monarchs.  ^rtliese  in- 
scriptions present  a  strange  ailmixture  of  allegory,  apparent 
piety,  arrogance,  presumption,  and  superstition.  The  same 
monument  refers  to  the  adoration  of  the  gods,  and  to  the 
self-aggrandizement  of  the  Creature :  it  records  the  mighty 
deeds  of  the  hero,  Ids  power,  and  assumed  divinity :  and 
whilst  it  alludes  to  the  glories  of  the  creation,  and  to  the 
omnipotent  Author  of  the  Universe,  it  ascribes  to  the 
monarch,  not  only  the  titles,  but  the  altrihutes  of  the  Deity. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  one  of  the  obelisks  which  was  taken 
from  Heliopolis,  and  is  now  at  Rome,  the  king  "  Menephtha 
Sethai,"  after  being  styled  "  Lord  of  the  Diadems  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt," — "  Divine  Priest," — the  "  Establisher  of 
Justice,  who  renders  illustrious  the  everlasting  edifices  of 
Heliopolis  by  foundations  fit  for  the  support  of  the  Heaven*," 
— "who  has  established,  honoured,  and  adorned  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  gods,  which  has  been  sanc- 
tified by  him,  the  'Son  of  the  Sun'  " — " everlnaltng  like  the 
Sun," — the  "powerful," — the  "director  of  tlie  years," — the 
"  great  one  of  victories," — the  "  Lord  of  the  ff'arld." — "  giving 
life  for  ever," — and  so  on,  he  is  designated  *'  begotten  and 
educated  by  ihe  gods," — "builder  of  their  Temples," — the 
"piercer  of  foreign  countries," — the  "  chantiner  of  foreign  coun- 
Irieg," — the  "scourge  of  foreign  countries," — and  "piercer  of 
Ihe  Sliepherds," — the  "establisher  of  justice,  who  fills  Helio- 
polifl  with  obelisks,  to  illustrate  with  their  rays  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun;  who.  like  the  phcenix,  fills  with  good  things  the 

•  Wc  have  a  aimikr  instance  of  prcsumplion  in  Ihe  building  of  Uie 
Tgwer  of  Babel.    (C.pnesia  xi.) 
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great  Temple  of  tlie  gods,  inundating  it  with  rejoicings." 
It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  quote  otlu^r  insttinces: 
they  are  all  somewhat  after  this  fasliion, 

1  mentioned,  in  the  Intnxiuctory  Address*,  that,  in  pfttri- 
,'  archnl  times,  it  was  tlie  custom,  wheneyer  it  was  desire<I  to 
j  commemorate  important  events,  or  to  lionour  any  particiikr 
individual,  to  set  up  a  heap  of  stones ;  and  that,  iti  like  man- 
ner, such  were  often  dedicated  to  the  Almiglity,  and  tlien 
denoted  a  spot  set  apart  for  His  worship.  The  Egyptians 
did  the  same :  but  it  would  appear  that  what  was  once  a 
simple  and  pious  custom,  became,  in  more  corrupt  ages, 
converted  into  a  profane  usage;  and  that  these  liaugltty 
monurchs,  wlio  waged  extensive  wars,  made  triumplial  pro- 
cessions, and,  after  returning  to  their  country  laden  witli 
rich  spoils,  and  followed  by  numerous  bands  of  mutilated 
eaptives,  (paintings  of  which  are  represented  on  the  walls  of 
their  palaces,)  erected  statues,  and  adorned  and  enriched  the 
temples,  were  not  only  deified  after  death,  but  Ihrovgh  fear, 
worshipped  during  life :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
obelisks  were  erected  by  them  in  token  of  their  having  at- 
tained to  the  very  acme  of  human  greatness ;  and  we  have, 
in  the  instance  of  Nebokt-niiz'r,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  requir- 
ing the  people  to  fall  down  at  his  bidding  before  tlie  image 
or  column,  or  whatever  it  was  which  he  had  "  set  up,"  a  very 
striking  ilhistration  of  the  presumptuous  arrogance  of  these 
ancient  kings  (Dan.  iii.  6.)  Another  inBt^nce  is  afforded  by 
the  figures  on  the  Lateran  Obelisk,  now  at  Rome,  The  god 
Ammou  is  represented  holding  to  the  nostrils  of  Thothmes  III. 
the  emblem  of  life ;  and  something  similar  occurs  on  each  of 
the  facades.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  may  be  an  allego- 
rical allusion  to  the  creation  of  man.  Why.  tlien,  should  it 
be  applied  always  to  the  king,  and  not  to  any  other  being  r' 
Besides,  on  the  south  side  the  king  is  represented  sillimj, 
and  offering  the  same  emblem  of  life  to  the  beak  of  a  hawk, 
which  is  the  usual  emblem  of  royalty:  and  as  he  is  called 
also  the  "giver  of  life,"  " everhisting  like  tlie  sun."  and  the 

■  See  the  Society's  "  TransAcliouB  anil  Reports,"    Vol.  I 
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"  begotten  of  tlie  gods,"  it  seems  rather  as  if  it  were  designed 
to  iDtimate  the  divine  oriyin  of  kint/s,  or  at  least  to  leave  an 
impression  of  the  divine  atilkorUy  of  kings ;  and  indeed,  if 
the  hieroglyphics  are  correctly  translated,  the  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  unequivocal  terms. 

Tliat  tile  Egyptian  monarchs  were  in  the  habit  of  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  most  high-sou utling  titles,  epithets 
which  were  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  awe,  is 
proved,  not  only  by  tlie  inscriptions  on  the  obelisks,  but  by 
those  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  temples,  and  in  the  toml^ 
of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  where  several  of  the  most  powerful  / 
dynasties  were  interred.  For  example,  we  have  there  re- 
corded tlie  names  and  honours  of  Rameses  IK.,  to  whom 
the  splendid  palace  at  Medinet  Haboo,  two  or  three  of  the 
temples  at  Kamak,  and  other  important  buildings  arc  attri- 
buted. His  acts,  as  well  as  liis  titles,  are  vauntingly  set 
forth :  and.  according  to  the  representations  upon  tlie  walls, 
his  magnificence  and  power  must  have  been  such  as  to  ensure 
the  moat  abject  submission  to  his  decrees;  and  his  very 
name  must  have  been  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  We  learn 
that  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  ambitious  to  imitate,  if  he 
could  not  surpass,  Rameses  II.,  "  Sesostris,"  "  Osymandias," 
or  "  Ismeudes."  who  invaded  Syrifi  and  Asia  Minor,  and  who 
may  perhaps  be  described  in  the  Iliad  as  "  Munnon,"  one  of 
the  famous  heroes  of  the  twelfth  century  (the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  Il„  or  Osymandias, 
the  "  Memnon  "  of  Strabo),  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  "  were 
dhlind  from  other  men:  a  divine  race,  who  lived  by  (he  care 
tif  Jupiter."  Certainly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works 
which  now  remain,  Rameses  II.  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Egyptian  rulers,  and,  under  his  auspices, 
the  arts  arrived  at  their  greatest  perfection.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  it  was  he  who  built  tlie  temples  of  Aboo 
Simbal,  Sebooa,  Dehr,  Ghyrshe.  and  the  small  temple  of 
Kalabshe  in  Nubia;  also  the  "  Memnonium"  at  Thebes.  He 
erected  the  beautiful  obelisks  at  Luxor;  and  his  name  occu- 
pies a  most  conspicuous  place  on  almost  every  temple 
throughout  the  land.     Having  conquered  the  adjacent  coun- 
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triee,  he  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  subdued  tlie  wliole  of 
India,  even  to  the  ocean ;  and,  returning  home  in  triumph, 
he  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  "superhuman."  Even 
Homer  says  of  him,  that  "at  the  siege  of  Troy,  Pyrrhus  was 
the  most  beautiful  after  the  'Divine  Memnon.'  "  Many  in- 
stances are  related  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  arrogjinee 
of  this  monarch ;  and  we  read  in  Eutropius,  that  "  when  he 
was  disposed  to  be  seen,  and  to  ride  in  triumph,  he  would 
cause  four  of  his  captive  kings  to  draw  liis  caroch.  One 
morning,  when  he  was  in  tliis  way  taking  the  air,  observing 
one  of  the  enslaved  princes  cast  his  head  continually  back 
upon  tlie  two  foremost  wheels  next  him,  he  inquired  what 
he  found  worthy  of  admiration  in  that  motion.  He  re- 
ceived for  answer, '  that  in  those  wheels  he  beheld  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  instability  of  all  worldly  things;  for 
that  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel  was  suddenly  carried  about, 
and  became  tlie  highest,  and  the  uppermost  part  was  as  sud- 
denly turned  downwards,  and  under  all ;"  which,  when  Sesos- 
tris  had  judiciously  weighed,  he  dismissed  those  princes,  and 
all  others,  from  the  like  servitude  in  future."  Tb^  fallen 
Colossus  in  front  of  the  Memnonium  (and  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  both  in  this  Paper  and  at  our  last  Meeting) 
beat's  hieroglyphics  on  the  back  and  arms  which  sufGciently 
identify  the  statue  with  the  hero  whose  bold  achievements 
are  sculptured  on  the  adjacent  walls  (where  the  king  is  seen 
driving  hia  chariot  furiously  over  the  body  of  the  vanquhhed 
chief) ;  and,  according  to  Diodorus  Sieulus,  one  of  tlie  tablets 
reads  thus : — "  I  am  Osymandias,  king  of  kings.  If  you  wisii 
to  know  how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  surpass  my 
works  I "  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Egyptian  hei-oes  was  the  true  "Memnon."  I  must  reserve 
that  interesting  question  for  a  future  occasion  ••  We  read 
of  many  other  striking  instances  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers,  who,  not  satisfied  witli  the  fame  which  falls 
I    to  the  lot  of  mortals,  aspired  to  immortality,  and  sought  to 


*  1  have  Ircutcd  more  fully  on  this  subject  ii 
VoLii.  PP.3&1-4Z4,  tM,  el  teq. 
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acquire  a  n;uue  wliich  should  nei-er  perish;  and  we  liave  ■ 
a  remarkable  illustratioD  of  the  obgequious  lioniage  wliich  was 
rendered  to  moaarchs,  as  late  even  as  tlie  time  of  Herod ; 
for  when  the  king  harangued  tlie  multitude,  they  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  the  voice  ofa  god,  and  not  of  a  man  1"  (Actaxii.  21 — 24.) 
Some  obelisks  had  only  a  single  line  of  liieroglyphics 
down  the  centre  ;  others  had  tltree.  Examples  of  the  formcf 
are  titose  of  AUMatariah,  that  of  t)ie  Et-Meidan,  or  Hipjto- 
drome>  at  Constantinople,  and  the  small  obelisk  in  the  Piazza 
Rotonda  at  Rome.  When  there  are  tliTee,  the  centre  column 
is  oiten  polished,  as  in  that  of  the  "Lateran"  and  those  of 
Luxor,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  deeper  cut  and  better 
formed ;  wliiist  tlie  two  lateral  ones  are  left  comparatively 
rough  from  the  chisel,  and  are  almost  always  the  work  of 
subsequent  monarchs,  as  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  great 
obelisk  of  Karnak,  and  tliat  of  St  John  Luteran,  Moreover, 
particular  figures  are  found  lo  have  been  purposely  oblite- 
rated, and  sometimes  others  have  been  substituted,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  monarclis,  or  as  cluinges  have  taken  place 
in  the  feelings  or  in  the  religious  views  of  tlie  people.  A  re- 
markable inst^mce  of  this  practice  of  substituting  one  figure 
for  another  occurs  in  tlie  "  Flaminian  "  obelisk  at  Rome. 
Generally,  a  line  was  drawn,  just  above  the  shaft,  to  denote 
the  heaven  of  the  region  below ;  and  sometimes  the  pyra- 
midal portion  was  covered  with  a  bronze  cap,  —  the  Luxor 
obelisk  to  wit,  and  that  of  Al-Maturiah,  on  the  apex  of  which 
Abd-el-Lateef,  an  Arabian  physician  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  saw  the  bronze.  This  bronze  was,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  perhaps  gill,  with  a  view,  in  tliat  glowing 
climate,  to  make  the  obelisk  still  more  resemble  one  of  the 
sun's  rays.  Obelisks  were  erected  cliiefly  in  cities  where  the  - 
people  worshipped  tlie  sim ;  and  the  idea  seems  to  liave  been, 
that  as  a  sun-beam  is  an  emanation  from  tliat  resplendent 
orb  which  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Deity, 
so  a  pointed  obelisk  would  allegorically  denote  such  an  ema- 
nation, and  at  the  same  time  do  honour  to  their  high  priests 
and  kings,  to  whom,  we  have  seen,  tliey  were  wont  to  attri- 
bute affinity  with  the  gods,  and  consequently  regarded  them 
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\  as  rays  or  emanationa  of  the  Deity.  Some  obelisks  have 
been  broken  up  by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  present  ruler  of 
^ypt,  and  uaed  by  him  ns  building  materials,  either  for 
cotton  manufactories,  fortifications,  or  docks ;  and  at  Rome  a 
large  obelisk  is  said  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  palace  in  the 
Corso. 

As  regards  the  aitea  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  it  is  re- 

''markable  that  there  are  nunc  fotmd  on  tlie  west  or  le/i  bank 
of  the  Nile:  and  in  like  manner,  we  never  see  any  pyrumid-t 
on  the  eastern  aide ;— certainly  not  in  Egypt  Proper.  Obelisks 
were  commonly  placed  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  temple-jKilaces ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  approach  to  them  was  made  by  an  avenue 
of  couchant  sphinxes,  or  other  colossal  statues. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  shew  that  obelisks  were 
intended  to  uphold  the  consequence,  and  subdue  or  overawe  the 
vaasalaofthe  living  monarch;  and,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
they  were  intended  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  living:  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  pyramids  (as  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the 
otherday)  being  devoted  toatwofoldobject,  viz.  Sepulture  and 
Devotion,  were  only  to  be  found  among  the  liabitationsof  the 
dead — the  one  being  a  symbol  of  the  sun'a  rays,  or  rising 
aim,  the  other  of  its  decline,  or  setting.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  a  verj;  imaginative  people;  they  compared  the 
life  of  man  to  a  summer's  day  ;  and  as  the  sim  rises  in  the 
east  and  sets  in  the  west,  they  invariably  liad  their  tombs  to 
the  west  of  their  dwellings.  This  is  found  to  hold  good  uiu- 
versally,  excejrt  in  a  few  inatancea  in  which  the  mountains 
are  near  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  when,  for  the  roost  part, 
the  tombs  were  excavated  in  their  rocky  sides. 


HEUOPOLIS. 

El-Mutarifib,  a  wretched  village  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  about  three  houra  east  of  Cairo, 
marks  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Scriptures,  "On."  (Gen. xli,  45.)  During  the 
glory  of  this  celebrated  metropolis,  the  inhabitants  wor- 
shipped a  hidl,  under  tlie  title  of  "  Mnevix,"  with  the  same 
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ceremonies  as  the  "  Aph  "  of  Memphis ;  but  the  idola  of  both 
have  long  since  perished  witli  their  deluded  votiiries.  The 
spots  on  which  they  stood,  however,  are  conteaiplate<l,  in  the 
present  day,  with  no  ordinary  feelings,  being  associated  with 
events  which  our  infant  lipa  have  been  taught  to  lisp,  and 
of  which  we  have  since  been  accustomed  to  read  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence of  "  On,"  once  so  remarkable  for  its  palaces,  obe- 
lisks, temples,  and  statues,  if  we  except  one  solitary  monu- 
ment which  has  been  left,  as  it  were,  to  note  the  departure 
of  Egypt's  glory,  and  to  commemorate  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  the  favourite  dwelling-place  of  Pythagoras,  Hero- 
dotus, Plato,  and  his  friend  Eudoxus,  a  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, the  pupil  of  [chouuphy,  a  priest  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  of  Aristotle,  and  many  others.  It  would  seem  that, 
at  this  time, "  On  "  was  the  seat  of  government ;  but,  after  the 
building  of  Memphis,  it  began  to  decay,  and  graduaUy 
dwindled  down  to  nothing ;  and  now,  as  if  to  mock  the  vanity 
of  kings  and  heroes,  and  to  remind  us  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  greatness,  one  well-proportioned  beautiful  obelisk,  of 
thereignofOsirtesenl.,  isthe  only  object  which  has  withstood 
the  devastating  hand  of  man.  It  is  about  sixty-seven  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics :  its 
breadth  at  the  base  is  six  feet,  and  it  is  formed  of  one  single 
piece  of  red  granite.*  Its  f.i^adcs  do  not  differ,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  oldest  monuments  in  Egypt.  Its  hiero- 
glyphics struck  me  as  not  so  well  cut  as  some  otiiers.  Dio- ; 
dorus  Siculus  mentions  that  Sesostris  set  up  two  obelisks  \ 
there,  which  were  120  cubits  {(.e.  ISO  feet)  high,  and  8 
broad  (i.e.  12  feet);  and  Pliny  tells  us  tliat  Sochis  and  Ra- 
mescs,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Priam,  each  erected 
/out;  that  tliose  of  Sochis  were  48  cubits '{72  feet),  and  that 
the  others  were  about  40  cubits  high  (60  feet).  The  obelisk 
which  now  remains  is  thought,  by  some,  to  be  one  of  those 


*  We  frequently  find  u  diBcrepancy  in  ilioaccounts  of  travellers  respecting 
Uic  heiglit  of  Egyplion  MonumcDtti ;  whiuh  may  often  be  referred  to  the 
debrin  of  ruins  ouj  sundy  aecumuLations  at  tbcir  boae  being  greater  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 
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[lilt  Up  by  Sochis :  aud  BupjKisiug  Socliis  to  be  identical  witli 
Aaycliis,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iind  tlie  Osochoii  of  the 
tweiity-first  dynasty  (Taiiite)  of  Munctlio,  it  must  have  been 
erected,  we  are  told,  about  1020  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  If,  however,  we  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Sesostris,  it 
would  carry  us  a  century  further  back.  It  is  called  by  tbeBe- 
doueeus  the  "  Pillar  of  Abraliam,"  There  was  ouce  au  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  leading  possibly  to  the  Temple  of  tlie  Sun,  so 
often  referred  to  on  this  obelisk  and  on  that  of  Thothmes  III. 
at  Rome,  to  wliich  1  have  already  alluded.  Some  of  the 
fragments  of  these  spliinxea  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pticocke.  and  they  had  been  previously  described  by 
Strabo.  who  visited  Ueliopolis  about  thirty  years  before 
Christ.  According  to  the  observations  of  Pococke,  the  soil 
had  not  accumulated  to  more  tliau  seven  feet  and  a-half  or 
eight  feet :  aud  it  is  probable  tliat  if  excavations  were  made 
there,  much  that  is  interesting  might  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Ricliardson  speaks  of  a  colossal  statue  similar  to  that  of 
Memnon  at  Thebes.  Of  this  I  saw  nothing.  I  observed 
other  ruinous  masses  lying  about  in  different  directions,  but 
no  nppeiirance  of  a  temple  or  tombs.  Not  far  from  tlie 
village  of  Matariah,  in  the  midst  of  cotton  plantations,  aca- 
cias, and  palms,  is  the  trunk  of  a  venerable  sycamore,  which 
is  pointed  out  as  tlie  *'  Tree  of  the  Madonna,"  beneath  whose 
branches,  the  Christian  Mouks  assert,  the  Holy  Family 
rested  when  they  6ed  from  the  pursuit  of  Herod.     I  now 

I  pass  ou  to  the  considenition  of  the  obelisks  at  Thebes. 
ALKARNAK. 
The  space  which  intervenes  between  that  portion  of  the 
great  Temple  at  Kamak,  which  was  added  by  Sesostris  or 
Ramescs  \l„  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  and  the  very  an- 
cient and  originid  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  may  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  reigns  of  Osii-tesen  I.  (in  the 
eighteentli  century  B.C.),  and  of  Tliotlimcs  (in  the  fourteenth 
century  B.  C.) — the  names  of  these  monarchs  appealing  upon 
the  walls — was  formerly  adorned  with  four  tiperiug  mono- 
lithic,  granite  obelisks,  varying   in   height,  to  70  feet  and 
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93  feet  3  iuthcs.  referable  to  the  time  of  Thothmes  I.  and  III. 
Three  only  now  remain  ereet :  the  fourth,  wliioh  lies  on  the 
ground,  iadividedinhalf.  ready  to  be  earned  away.  The  hiero- 
glyphics are  well  cut,  and  surmounted  by  tlie  hawli,  the  central 
line  being  much  deeper,  and  more  ancient  than  the  otlier  two. 
These  obelisks  are  situated  close  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  "  Gate  of  Sliishak,"  or  "  Shishonk,"  in  consequence  of 
the  contiguity  of  a  colossal  figure  without,  intended,  as  is 
supposed,  for  that  monarch.  The  largest  obelisk  was  erected 
by  Thothmes  I.,  who  continued  the  celebrated  temple  supposed 
to  be  founded  by  Osirtesen  I.,  in  the  age  of  Joseph,  inas- 
much as  Ma  is  the  oldest  name  insci-ibed  thereon,  and  which 
was  further  continued  by  Thothmes  II.  and  III.,  and  subse- 
quently by  Rameses  III.  (who  built  the  magnificent  palace  at 
Medinet  Haboo,  and  covered  the  walls  witli  historical  bas- 
reliefs),  and  by  Shisbak  and  other  kings. 


The  distance  between  Karuak  and  Luxor  is  about  two 
miles,  and  the  communication  was  formerly  made  by  u  mag- 
nificent paved  avenue  of  coucliant  spliinxes  ; — I  »a.y  formerhj ; 
for,  although  a  great  number  of  these  statues  still  remain, 
the  last  two-thirds  of  them  are  more  or  less  mutilated,  or 
concealed  by  dust,  crumbling,  sun-burnt  bricks,  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  which  affords  nourishment  to  tufts  of 
rough  grass,  and  weeds,  and  rushes.  The  first  third  of  the 
way  is  comparatively  clear.  It  is  approached  by  four  mag- 
nificent gateways  of  polished  granite,  each  sixty  feet  liigh, 
and  flanked  by  towers  covered  witli  hieroglypliics,  which 
relate  to  the  monarclis  who  built  them.  The  roofs  arc  com- 
posed of  single  stones,  and  the  wliole  preaeata  a  frontage  of 
400  feet.  Passing  beneath  these  gigantic  porticos,  we  enter 
upon  the  causeway,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  wide.  The 
spliinxes  on  either  side  are  what  are  termed  "  Cryo-Spkinxes," 
i.e.  figures  with  a  ram'a  head  and  the  body  of  a  lion.  They 
are  of  sand-  or  grit-stone,  and  arranged  at  equal  distances  of 
twelve  feet,  and  face  their  opposite  neighbours,  holding, 
between  the  jxiwa,  an  Osiris  mummy-idol  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial,  in  the  erect  pitsture,  with  tlie  arms  crossed 
brenst,  and  tlie  Bocred  lau  la  each  liand,  aiid  there  is  a  row 
of  hieroglyphics  down  the  front.  Some  of  the  sphiii 
now  overshadowed  by  piilms.  Tlie  other  extremity  of  this 
imposing  aveuue  is  terminated  by  the  great  temple  of 
Luxor,  founded  by  Amonoph  III.;  immediately  in  front  of 
which,  are  tlie  mutilated  remains  of  several  colossal  granite 
statues,  and  two  in  particular,  bearing  the  mitre-shaped  cap, 
and  a  Cartouche  bearing  the  titles  of  Sesostris  upon  the 
shoulders. 

But  the  objects  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  are  the  two 
el  eg  rmtly- tapering  syenite  obelisks  which  stood  one  on  either 
side  of  the  propyli  of  the  granite  gateway.  One  uf  them 
measures  93  feet  6  inches  in  height,  the  other  76  feet 
6  inches.  Both  are  exquisitely  shaped  and  polished,  and  beau- 
tifully sculptured  with  three  hues  of  hieroglyjihics,  tlie  centre 
one  being  deeper  than  the  others,  as  if  of  an  earlier  date : 
and  surmounted  by  the  hawk,  denoting  that  the  obelisks 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun :  and  probably  it  was  this  that 
stayed  the  destroying  hand  of  the  Persian  invader ;  for  both 
were  in  a  perfect  sbite  until  the  French  thought  proper  to 
remove  one  of  tlieni  to  Paris.  This  was  brought  to  Eurojw 
(as  I  have  already  stated*)  at  an  expense  of  40,000/.,  where 
it  is  likely,  in  a  few  years,  to  fall  to  pieces.t 

•  See  the  Society's  "  Transactiona  and  Rcporls,"  Dec.  H,  1044. 

+  The  Obelitk  ol  Parii.—"'  A  fiict  intcrestiug  to  the  (uitiquniy  lias  been 
tiliciud  in  taking  out  the  wooderi  keys  which  closed  a  fissore  in  the  bnsc  of 
the  obelisk,  tu  rephkec  them  with  two  other  keys  of  copper,  Tliey  were 
completely  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  lh«t  they  were  inserted  when  the  obehsk  wbh  fittt 
put  lip  Bl  Thebea,  and  shews  that,  4000  years  ago,  the  EgyptumB  were 
uequainted  with  the  powerful  tncans  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  wood  now 
used,  and  called  '  dove-tiuluig.'  " — Galignani.  Again,  the  Tempi  of  Nov. 
24, 1B41,  states  that  "  the  6ssure  whiyh  runs  from  the  base  of  tlie  obeliBk 
of  Luxor,  on  the  soufh  side,  to  about  n  third  of  its  total  height,  inrreaiet 
enormouily.  All  the  material  which  was  put  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  it  has  bllen  out,  and  the  air  and  raui  enter  freely,    \Viiether  the 

k increase  of  the  fissui-e  is  lo  be  attributed  to  the  double  action  of  the  lur  and 
the  rain,  or  to  the  obclink  not  being  placed  quite  upnght  upon  its  base  of 
granllf,  is  a  question  doily  put,  but  without  any  solution  being  obtjiincd. 
Wliatcver 
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THE  ALNWICK  OBELISK. 

One  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  of  the  most  interesting 
obelisks  which  remain  to  lis  is  one  wliich  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  from  a  village  in  the  Thcbnid, 
where  it  was  found  in  1938,  and  presented  to  him  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  and  it  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  As  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Bonomi's  description  of  it.  "  The 
apex,"  he  says,  "  is  broken :  its  entire  height  now  from 
the  base  is  only  7  feet  3  inches.  Although  small,  it  re- 
sembles the  other  obelisks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  antiquity,  bearing  the  nomen  and  prcenomen 
of  Amonoph  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes  in  the 
160th  year  of  Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Thothmes  III.,  Mirrk  or  Menophres,  riz. 
in  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  There 
are,  accordingly,  only  three  obelisks  known  which  are  of 
more  ancient  date,  viz.  those  of  Osirtesen,  Ammon  Nitoeri, 
and  Thothmeaea.  It  ttkes  its  place,  therefore,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  immediately  before  the  great  sphinx  which  was 
the  work  of  Thothmes  IV..  the  son  and  successor  of  tliis 
Pharaoh,  viz.  Amonoph  11.  He  reigned  thirty  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  '  Mcmvcm'  to  whom  (he  musical  or 
s|)eaking  stjitue  was  erected  in  the  plains  of  Thebes. 

"The  hieroglyphics  of  this  obelisk  are  incavo,  wliich  is 
rather  unusual  for  that  period.  Another  peculiar  feature  is, 
that  it  is  inscribed  only  on  one  facade ;  but  the  inscription  is 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  two  characters,  and,  *  as  usual 
on  many  of  the  remains  of  the  Amonoph  family,  the  usurping 
propensities  of  the  god  Ammon  are  to  be  observed,  the  name 
having  been  inserted  to  the  prejudice  of  some  former  cha- 
racters.* " 

It  appears,  then,  tluit  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  antiquity  perhaps  in  the  world ;  for  there  are 

Wlialcvcr  inny  be  the  cause,  it  is  easy  to  predict  that  this  monamcnt  will 
soon  fall,  if  a  remwly  bo  not  speedily  applied  ;"— wliereua,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  with  its  companion  in  Egypt,  there  is  every  rcoson  to 
believe  that  it  would  have  stood  4000  yean  longer  withoat  injoiy. 
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I  •carcely  any  relics  of  tliis  distinguished  moiian:li.  notwitli- 
L  standing  there  are  so  many  of  tbc  meraorntle  eighteenth 
I'dj-naaty  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  it  suggests  many  impor- 
I  tant  problems  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned. 

THE  ROHAN  OBKUSKS. — ST.  JOHN  LATERAN  AND  FLAMINIAN  OBCLISKS. 

Of  the  obelisks  at  Rome,  there  are  two  which  deser\'e  par- 
ticular notice,  viz.  that  of  "St.  John  Laleran,"  which  is  the 
largest,  and  that  wliich  is  termed  the  "  Flamioian  "  Obelislc. 
Botli  were  brought  from  IJelhpolis ;  the  one  by  Constavtine 
ike  Great,  the  otiier  by  Augystus.  They  were  removed  to  Rome 
in  158S  and  1599,  and  set  up,  one  in  the  Piazxa  Sun  Ghivanni 
Laterano,  the  other  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  by  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth,  who  dedicated  them  to  the  purposes  of  Christianity. 
The  height  of  the  one  is  105  feet  8  inches  ;  the  height  of  the 
other  is  87  feet  5  inches.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  either  in  a  Paper  of  this  kind ;  but  as  some  of  those  present 
have  doubtless  seen  them,  a  few  words  on  the  authority  of 
Zoega  and  Cipriani,  Mr.  Bonomi  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tomlinson. 
now  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  who  Iiave  published  concerning 
them,  may  not  be  unacceji table.  As  regards  tlie  first-named, 
Mr.  Bonomi  informs  us  that,  as  on  the  celebrated  obelisks  of 
Luxor  at  Thebes,  and  on  that  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  tlie 
two  vertical  columns  of  hieroglyphics  are  inferior  in  work- 
mansliip,  and  have  been  added  at  a  later  pcrio<l ;  and  he  calls 
the  attention  of  antiiguarians  to  the  fact,  that  on  this  and  on 
the  large  obelisks  of  Karnak,  wherein,  on  these  more  ancient 
works  of  the  Egyptians,  Ammon  usurps  the  place  of  some 
divinity  who  has  preceded  him;  his  figure  and  titles  have 
been  most  scrupulously  erased  to  make  room  for  those  of  his 
rival;  "and  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained,"  he  says, 
"  who  or  what  this  more  ancient  divinity  was,  and  when  this 
change  took  place."  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
ia,  that  tlie  obelisks  which  shew  this  must  be  referred  to 
a  very  early  date;  and  although  the  names  of  T/iotlimrs  111. 
and  IV.  and  of  the  Rumeaes  appear  upon  them  (kings  of  the 
dynasties  which  were  most  remarkable  for  the  progress 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences),  so  elegant  are  they  in  form 
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and  proportion,  that  they  afford  additional  proofs  that,  at  a 
Btill  earlier  period,  the  people  must  hiive  attained  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  skill  and  ingeuiiitj-;  and  tlic  best 
hieroglyphic  scholars,  artists,  and  architects  in  the  present 
day,  agree  that  some  of  the  very  earliest  works  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, both  in  regard  to  sculpture,  painting,  and  building 
were  the  most  complete  and  admirable;  in  fact,  that  tliey 
were  never  surpaased  in  any  subsequent  generation. 

"The  Flaminian"  obelisk  is  the  third  in  size  at  Rome; 
but  it  is  considered  highly  valuable  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  bearing  the  dates  and  titles  of  Ousirei  I.,  or  Manephlha- 
Sethai,  the  father  of  Sesostris  or  Rameses  II.,  called  "the 
Great :"  "  but,"  observes  Dr.  Tomlinson,  "  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  inscriptions  are  of  the  reign  of  Ramescs  himself."  The 
date,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  is  between  1395 
and  1355,  B.C.i  according  to  Rosellini,  it  is  between  1600 
and  15S0,  B.C. :  hotli  of  which  are  impossible,  if  T}iothn)esI[T. 
be  Maris  or  Menophis,  the  author  of  the  Canicular  era, 
1325  B.C. ;  and  Mr.CuUimore  has  accordingly  referred  the 
reigns  of  Rameses  II.  and  his  father  to  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.,  and  is  supported  by  the  astronomical  date  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  Mcmnonium,  1138  B.C.  The  inscriptions  are,  as 
usual,  flattering  to  the  king,  who  both  imploren  and  impnrts 
la  others  power  and  length  of  days.  They  record  high- 
sounding  titles,  victories,  magni6cence,  and  zeal  in  erecting 
temples  and  adorning  sacred  edifices.  The  hieroglyphics 
are  deeply  cut,  like  tliose  at  Medinet  Haboo ;  yet  they  are 
considered  inferior  to  those  of  the  "  Lateran  "  obelisk.  The 
centre  column  is  the  deepest  and  best;  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, some  of  the  figures  have  been  obliterated,  and  others 
substituted :  "  and,"  observes  Mr.  Bonomi,  '■  the  wretched 
attempts  made  by  the  Romans  to  renovate  them  afford 
another  proof  of  the  great  superiority  of  Egyptian  art,  in 
regard  to  these  sculptures,  to  those  of  later  ages." 


OBKLISK  IN  THE  PIAZZA  ROTOVBA. 

The  obelisk  in  the  Pi,izza  Rotonda  was  erected  a.d.  1711 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.     It  is  52  feet  6  inches  in  height,  has  a 
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single  column  of  liieroglypliica  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  and 
also  records  the  namea  of  Sesostris  or  Ramesea  11. 

THE  OBELISES  AT  ALEXANDItlA. 

The  celebrated  "  Needles  of  Cleopatra  "  at  Alexandria  are 
two  beautiful  obelisks,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Memphis,  and  to  have  once  adorned  the  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Tliey  are  about  sixty-nine  feet  in  height, 
tliat  is,  above  the  sand,  and  eight  feet  square  at  the  base.  Dr. 
Clark  says,  sixty-six  feet  high  and  seven  square.  They  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  in  other  instances,  character- 
istic of  the  reigning  monarchs ;  and  they  are  formed  of  one 
entire  piece  of  Syene  granite,  which,  however,  Jias  lost  its 
florid  red  colour  and  become  pale,  in  consequence  of  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  feld-apar.  One  of  them  is  still 
standing;  the  other  is  prostrate  ;  and  although  it  is  considered 
the  best  of  the  two,  and  belongs  to  the  English,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  defend  it  from  injury.  Pieces  are  continually 
being  chipped  off  by  strangers  ;  and  the  pedestal  on  which  it 
formerly  stood  has  been  curried  away  by  the  Pasha,  as  ma- 
terials to  repair  the  harbour,  Champollion  cleared  away  the 
rubbish  from  the  base  of  the  "Needles,"  and  found  a  flight  of 
beautiful  jjoliahed  steps  leading  up  to  them,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  level  of  Alexandria  was  much 
below  the  present  one. 

As,  many  years  ago,  when  the  Alexandrian  obelisk  was 
presented  by  the  Pasha  to  the  English  Government,  a  tablet, 
bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the  valour  of  the 
British  army  was  placed  on  it,  we  have  been  charged  with 
hikewannness  and  apathy  for  not  causing  such  a  trophy  to 
be  erected  in  London,  as  it  would  then  be  calculated  to  keep 
alive  the  recollection  of  that  effectual  blow  which  was  given 
by  the  English  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  the  modern 
Sesostris  I  In  the  metropolis  we  do  not  require  such  a  me- 
mento ;  and  it  may  be  questionable  how  far  we  are  justified 
in  thus  triumpliing  over  former  enemies.  It  is  true  that 
war  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  it  is  always  to  be  la- 
mented :    and   it   is   surely   vain   glory   to  be  continually 
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remindibg  our  neighbours  that  they  were  beaten ;  and  I  think 
we  should  act  more  nobly  were  we  to  let  the  obelisk  be  pre- 
served  in  Us  original  site,  in  memory  of  aU  of  the  contending 
Europeans  who  shed  their  blood,  on  that  occasion,  in  Egypt 
The  "Needles  of  Cleopatra"  are  not  only  to  be  ranked  with 
the  finest  monuments  of  their  kind,  but  they  form  connecting 
links  in  the  chain  of  historical  evidence ;  and  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  io'waJtch  over  and  protect  them.  Much,  therefore, 
as  I  desire  to  see  my  country  enriched  with  whatever  is 
valuable  or  excellent,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which 
advocates  the  removal  of  such  relics.  There  are  many  points 
of  interest  connected  with  obelisks  which  I  cannot  notice 
here ;  as,  the  means  by  which  they  were  cut  in  such  im* 
mense  masses  from  the  native  rock,  and  the  mode  of  trans* 
portation  adopted  by  the  workmen ;  for  the  nearest  granite 
quarries  are  at  Es-Souan,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  750 
miles  from  the  sea.  I  myself  saw  two  obelisks  lying  in  those 
quarries,  in  the  rough  state,  just  as  they  had  been  cut ;  and 
they  must  have  been  in  progress  when  the  country  was 
invaded.  They  measured  65  feet  by  7J,  and  yet  the  two 
extremities  were  imbedded  in  the  sand.  .  There  is  a  stone 
lying  in  the  quarries  of  Baalbec  in  Syria  which  measures 
68  ft.  by  21,  and  14  ft.  8  inches.  Several  similar  ones  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  basement  wall  of  the 
neighbouring  temple ;  and  three  that  are  quite  equal  to  it. 
The  Luxor  Obelisk,  which  is  still  in  Egypt,  measures  93  ft 
6  in.  without  the  pedestal,  and  it  is  8  ft.  2  in.  square  at  the 
base.  Its  fellow,  which  is  now  in  Paris,  measures  76  ft  6  in. 
without  the  pedestal,  being  7  ft  6  in.  square  at  the  base ;  and 
the  obelisk  of  Thothmes  at  Kamak  measures  93  ft  6  in. ;  and 
the  Lateran  Obelisk  at  Rome,  105  ft.  8  in.  If  we  add  to  these 
the  "Rameses'*  Colossus  at  Thebes,  the  weight  of  which 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  estimated  at  887  tons  5}  cwty  we 
shall  have,  at  one  view,  the  comparative  size  of  six  of  the 
largest  stones  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  world.  The  sitting 
statues  in  the  Plains  of  Thebes  are  no  small  masses,  and 
surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  day ;  the  rock  on 
which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  is  erected  at  St  Peters- 
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burg  being  the  greatest  effort  made  by  the  modems.  As 
Mr.  Hall  h^ia  remarked  concerning  the  quarries  of  Ancient 
Syracuse — "  Tliese  trivial,  but  distinct  and  indubitable  traces 
of  the  handiwork  of  the  ancicDts  carry  with  them  a  peculiar 
sort  of  authenticity  and  unpreteudiiig  truth,  which  bring  old 
timea  more  vividly  before  our  minds  than  even  the  great 
works  of  art  do."  When  contemplating;  the  wonders  of 
Egj'ptian  architecture,  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  what 
we  see  with  what  we  know  of  the  people's  liistory.  But 
the  simple  touch  of  a  pickaxe  on  the  face  of  a  rock  in  an  old 
quarry,  like  one  of  those  at  Ea-Souan,  tells  a  story  which 
none  can  doubt  We  almost  hear  the  Gouud  ring  in  our 
ears,  and  hulf  wonder  that  we  do  not  see  the  workmen 
labouring  about  us. 

When  we  look  at  these  stupendous  monumental  remains, 
consider  their  Symmetry  and  beauty,  and  reflect  how  great 
a  distance  they  are  brought,  and  that  they  are  formed  out  of 
the  hardest  and  most  unmanageable  of  all  materials,  viz. 
Egyptian  granite,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
"Where  did  these  extraordinary  people  procure  the  tools 
requisite  for  such  a  workP"  But  we  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Bonomi,  iu  his  interesting  Paper  on  this  subject,  that  the  art 
of  working  in  brass  and  iron  was  known  even  prior  to  their 
existence;  and  he  adds — "Tlie  knowledge  of  natural  history 
which  the  Egyptian  Obelisks  exhibit  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  higher  and  still  more  ancient  source ;  viz.  from 
the  iQstru(rtiou  in  that  science  which  w.is  given  to  Adam  by 
the  Creator  himself,  ajid  of  which  these  most  ancient  and 
interesting  monuments  of  human  genius  exhibit  perhaps  but 
a  feeble  manifestation." 

WILLIAM  HOLT  YATES.  M.D. 
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Th  e  historical  materials  which  assist  in  investigating  the 
progress  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  his  wars  against  the 
ParthiaoB  are  limited  to  the  latter  books  of  Dio  Cassius,  to 
the  abbreviations  of  Xiphiliniis  and  Niceus,  and  to  certain 
numismatic  resources.  The  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Younger  Pliny;  the  Treatise  of  Rittershusius, 
"Trajanui  in  lucem  reproductua,"  AmbeguK,  1609,  which 
MS.  contains  a  careful  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  the 
ancients  in  which  the  Emperor  is  made  mention  of;  and 
Mannert  and  Engel's  elaborate  works  upon  the  Danubian 
Campaigns ;  are  of  no  utility  in  this  inquiry. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  only  available  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  Emperor's  Campaign  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (DioCasstus.  Edit.  Re i mar.  Hamb.  Lib.lxviii.  cap.  26), 
that,  "  In  the  beginning  of  spring  Trajan  entered  the  enemy's 
territory.  But,  as  the  country  near  the  Tigris  does  not 
produce  timber  fit  for  ship- building,  he  had  the  ships,  which 
had  been  constructed  in  the  woods  neiir  Nisibis,  conveyed  in 
carriages  to  tlie  river ;  for  they  had  been  so  contrived,  that 
they  might  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again.  And, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  he  formed  a  bridge  over  the 
river  against  the  mount  HtxpSwov,  or  Kardymus.  The 
Romans  crossed  the  river,  and  subdued  the  whole  country  of 
Adiabene ;  and,  after  this,  advanced,  without  meeting  any 
to  oppose  them,  as  far  as  Babylon  itself." 
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The  river  here  alluded  to,  is  rather  by  inference  tlian 
by  positive  statement,  found  to  be  tlie  Tigris.  Tlie  moun- 
tain alluded  to.  is  also  admitted  by  geographers  (Cellariua 
Notitia;  Orbis  Antiqui,  &c.  p.  3S3)  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Gordia:u3,  or  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  There  ia  no  other 
author  who  uses  the  same  name  as  Dio  Cassius  does  for  the 
hills  in  question ;  but  the  ropSvala  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  359), 
TopSiaiov  of  Ptolemy,  Kurdu  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelosius 
(Genes,  viil  4.),  or  mountains  of  tlie  Karduchii,  as  they  are 
still  more  generitlly  called,  approximate  suflicleutly  in  their 
various  readings  to  attest,  with  other  circumstances,  their 
reference  to  one  and  the  same  chain  of  hills ;  and  which,  to 
be  more  minute  in  our  geogmpliy,  correspond  either  with 
tliut  portion  of  the  Kurdistan  hills,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Jibal  Abyadh  of  the  Arabs,  and  Chi  Spi  of  the  Kuixls,  both 
signifying  "the  White  Hills,"  approach  the  Tigris  in  the 
pandlel  of  Nisibia;  or  to  the  hilts  which  hem  in  tlie  same 
river  a  little  to  the  northwards,  at  Jazirali  ibn  Umar,  the 
Bezabde  of  the  Romans. 

The  otlier  circumstances  here  alluded  to  are  furnished  to 
us  by  the  jMissage  of  the  river,  conducting  the  Romans  into 
Adiubene,  of  which  the  Karduchian  Motmtiins,  and  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Greater  Zab,  constitute  the  boundaries. 
Adiabeuc  was  especiidly  designated  by  geogi-aphers  (Cellarius, 
op.  uit.  p.  768)  as  the  most  noble  portion  of  Assyria,  and  it 
contained  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Gangamela,  It  is  sup- 
posed to  ha\e  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Zab,  by  a  not 
uncommon  munition  of  Zab  into  Diab,  and  wliich  is  discussed 
at  length  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  xx.  Vales. vi.). 
By  comparing  the  passages  in  Strabo  (xi.  530.  xvi.  736.  739. 
744),  it  would  appear  that  the  province  was  also  understood 
to  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tigris  above  Nineveh. 
Ptolemy  placed  Arbela  in  the  same  province ;  but  that  city 
was  more  generally  considered  as  the  capital  of  ita  o\va  pro- 
vince of  Arbelitis  ;  and  Pliny  reverses  the  order  of  conside- 
ration, and  makes  (vi.  cap.  xiii.)  Adiabene  a  part  of  Arbelitis. 
The  river,  the  mountain,  and  the  province,  then  entered 
upon  by  Trajan,  leave  no  otlier  meaning  to  the  above  pas- 
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sages,  quoted  from  Dio  Cassius,  nor  will  it  aUow  of  any  other 
interpretation,  than  that  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Tigris  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered  into  Adiabene.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  narrative,  when  he  is  made  to  advance 
thence,  without  opposition,  to  Babylon  ;  for  had  he  continued 
his  journey  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  Ctesiphon,  Babylon  being  upon  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  an  Essay  especially  devoted  to  this 
inquiry,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie 
des  Inacnptions  et  Belles  Leitres,  Tome  21,  Trajan  is  made  to 
descend  the  Tigris,  and,  after  reducing  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon, to  ascend  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon. 

Not  only,  however,  does  this  oversight  occur  iin  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  further  examina- 
tion, to  be  itself  contradicted  by  the  same  historian,  who,  in 
Vol.  ii.  p.  117  of  the  Reimar  edition,  relates,  that  Trajan,  on 
his  way  down  the  Euphrates,  visited  those  springs  of  sulphur 
which  had  been  made  use  of  in  constructing  the  walls  of  the 
stately  Babylon.  The  same  circumstance  is  also  alluded  to, 
in  the  editions  of  Dio  Cassius,  by  Niceus,  who  corrects 
Xiphilinus  in  designating  that  which  the  former  calls  sulphur, 
bitumen ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  incorrectly  describes  as 
a  cave  that  which  Xiphilinus  more  aptly  expresses  as  being 
the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  pond. 

The  bitunien  fountains  of  Babylonia  are  now  well  known 
to  be  situated  at  the  modern  Hit,  on  tiie  river  Euphrates,  a 
site  which  corresponds  to  the  AenroTuv  of  Isidorus  of  Charax ; 
the  Zittra  or  Sittra  of  Zozimus ;  the  'Ayun,  or  springs  of 
Hit;  and  to  the  river  "So"  of  Herodotus  (lib.  L  cap.  179). 
Both  the  former  historians  lend  their  testimony  also  to 
the  fact  of  Trajan  having — probably  in  imitation  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great — visited  the  fountains  from  whence  the 
Babylonian  bitumen  was  obtained ;  and  they  further  state, 
that  the  natives  exhibited  near  that  place,  what  they  called 
the  "Throne  of  Trajan,"  a  favourite  expression  in  the 
East,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Takhti  Jamshid,  the  Takhti 
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Sulim&D,  the  Tnkhti  Kusii,  and  Takhti  Kaiser,  the  respective 
thrones  or  seats  of  open  audience,  of  Dejoces,  Cyrus,  Cliosroes, 
and  Vaieriau ;  and  which,  in  this  case,  is  described  by 
Zosimus  as  being  a  lofty  tribunal,  liewn  out  of  stone. 

In  addition  to  these  combined  proofs  of  Trajan's  having 
visited  these  bitumen  fountains,  so  celebrated  in  all  antiquity, 
Xiphiliuus  further  relates,  that  the  Emperor,  having  visited 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  he  wished  to  have  made  a  canal  from 
the  river  Euphrates  to  the  river  Tigris ;  but  that  failing  in 
tins,  he  was  obliged  to  drag  his  vessels  from  tlie  one  river  to 
the  other;  all  these  transactions  having  occurred  previously 
to  his  construction  of  a  bridge  across  tlie  Tigris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Ctesiphon. 

NiceuB  (Vol.ii.  p.  86.)  explains  this  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive as  follows  :  "  Trajan  had  it  in  his  mind  to  establish  a 
i-ommunication  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  by  a 
canal ;  but  liaving  learnt  that  the  Euphrates  was  much 
higher  than  the  Tigris,  he  desisted  from  liia  purpose,  fearing 
that  the  Euphrates,  which  had  already  too  much  slope,  might 
be  no  longer  navigable  if  he  wished  to  continue  his  enter- 
prise. So  he  had  boats  transported  from  one  river  to  the 
other,  and  took  possession  of  Ctesiphon." 

We  are  thus  placed,  by  these  contradictory  statements,  in 
the  dilemma  of  being  obliged  to  reject  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  the  Emperor  would  have  approached 
Ctesiphon  at  once  by  the  river  Tigris  and  by  tlie  river 
Euphrates.  But,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  statements, 
we  have  only  the  fact  of  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris  at  or  near 
the  Karduchian  Mountains,  and  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Adiabene.  There  is  a  total  silence  in  what  relates 
to  the  long  tract  of  country  intervening  between  that  pro- 
vince and  Babylonia ;  and  there  is  also  the  fact  of  the  histo- 
rian conveying  him  from  thence  to  Babylon,  and  not  direct 
to  Ctesiphon;  and  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
Emperor  returned,  after  the  conquest  of  Adiabene,  info  Meso- 
potamia :  the  more  so.  as  on  his  return  from  the  Parthian 
capital,  by  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  be  would  have  had  to 
combat  the  warlike  Atrenians,  who  would  scarcely  have  let 
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him  pass  unopposed,  had  he  advanced  by  the  same  way  as 
that  by  which  he  returned ;  and  which  inference  would  indeed 
be  rendered  unavoidable,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  those 
other  passages,  and  the  combined  testimonies  which  refer  to 
the  Emperor's  acts  on  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Babylon  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  statement,  as  to  the  Emperor 
having  approached  Ctesiphon  by  the  Euphrates,  we  have  the 
before-mentioned  combined  testimonies  as  to  his  visit  to  the 
fountains  of  bitumen  on  that  river,  and  the  positive  state- 
ments of  his  historians  to  his  having  wished  to  carry  a  canal 
from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  river  Tigris,  and  of  his 
having  been  obliged  to  transport  his  boats  by  land  from  the 
one  river  to  the  other.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark 
here  that  this  must  have  been  owing  to  some  obstruction  of 
the  Nahr  Malik,  or  Royal  Canal,  similar  to  what  was  after- 
wards presented  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  when  the  Persians 
are  described  as  having  filled  it  with  stones ;  for  that  canal 
dates  from  a  far  more  remote  antiquity  than  the  epoch  of 
the  Roman  Caesars.*  If,  then,  the  greater  number  of  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  campaign  establish 
the  fact  of  Trajan's  having  approached  Babylonia  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  remains  to  be  inquired.  How,  having  con- 
structed his  boats  in  the  forests  of  Nisibis,  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  transport  to  the  Euphrates  ?  and  here  much 
greater  facilities  present  themselves  than  would  have  oc- 
curred in  their  removal  to  the  river  Tigris,  which  is  at  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles  by  land  from  Nisibis. 

This  ancient  capital  of  Mesopotamia  is,  in  fact,  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Jahjakjah,  the  Mygdonius  of  the  Romans, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  province.  It  is  a  conside- 
rable stream,  the  second  largest  tributary  to  Al  Khabiir,  the 
Habor  of  Scripture,  and  Khaboras  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  it  was  navigated  by  the  steamer  Tigris,  in  the  year  1836, 
for  some  distance  from  its  embouchure  into  the  Euphrates, 
without  any  impediment  having  been  met  with  to  a  further 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (lib.  xxiv.  cap.  21 ;  Vales.  cap.vi.)  describes  both 
Triyan  and  Sevems  as  having  re- opened  and  sailed  by  the  Nahrmalcha,  or 
Royal  Canal ;  and  Zozimus  (lib.  iii.  cap.  24.)  says  the  natives  pointed  oat  • 
canal  dug  by  Trigan,  into  which  the  Narmalaches,  as  he  writes  it,  fell. 
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navigation,  had  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  There 
would  then  have  been  nothing  further  to  do,  than,  after  the 
construction  of  the  boats,  from  woods  apparently  growing 
on  the  very  banks  of  this  river  itself,  or  on  the  adjacent  bills 
of  Masius  (Jikil  Tur),  to  launch  them  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mygdonius,  and  float  tbem  down  to  the  "  great  river"  itself. 
Unfortunately,  history  is  silent  upon  a  transaction  wliich 
otlierwise  admits  of  so  simple,  and,  in  every  respect,  so  satis- 
factory an  explanation. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  circumstances  of  Nisibis, 
on  the  one  band,  and  Cei-cusium  (which  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Khaboras)  on  the  other,  being  so  long  "limitrophal."  or 
frontier  towns  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  (and 
Hadrian,  after  the  decease  of  Trajan,  liastened  to  bring  the 
empire  within  its  older  limits,)  are  liiglily  presumptive  of 
their  having  been  generally  made  the  points  of  departure  for 
incursions  carried  into  the  neighbouring  countries. 

It  also  remains  to  be  noticed,  tliat  we  possess  a  few  facts, 
in  the  subsequent  events  of  history,  confirmatory  of  the 
navigation  of  die  river  Euphrates  by  Trajan.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severns,  when  advancing  to 
repel  the  Sasanian  Prince,  who.  succeeding  to  the  Arsacide  or 
Parthian  dynasty,  hid  revived  the  claims  of  the  liouse  of 
Cyrus  over  all  Anterior  Asia ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Xiphilinus, 
he  went  to  Nisibis,  which  had  been  a  short  lime  previously 
besieged,  and  vigorously  and  successfully  defended  by  Letus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  sailed  upon  the  Euphrab^s  with  all 
expedition,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Severus 
is  here  made,  like  Trajan,  to  go  first  to  Nisibis,  and  to  travel 
from  thence,  not  by  the  Tigris,  but  by  the  Euplirates,  to 
Babylonia ;  and  the  same  historian  particularly  dwells  upon 
the  fact,  that  he  was  anxious  to  imitate  his  predecessor  in  his 
0['iental  progress.  With  respect  to  the  epoch  of  Alexander 
Severus.  we  have  the  additional  materials  furnished  to  us  by 
Eutropus,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Sextus  Kufus ;  but  they  do 
not  throw  any  further  light  upon  the  (]uestion  whether  or 
not  it  was  also  (as  is  most  probably  the  case),  by  the  Khaboras 
that  the  Emperor  passed  from  Nisibis  to  the  Eujjhrates. 

We  also  fuid,  on  the  authority  of  Ammianus  Marcelliuus 
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(Am.  Marcellinus.  Edit  Wagner.  Erfemlt  Lib.zxm.  cap.2.), 
that  the  Emperor  JuliaD,  who  is  also  expressly  stated  by  his 
historian  to  have  followed  the  steps  of  Trajaui  took  to  the 
river  on  his  arrival  at  the  Khaboras,  and  sailed  down  the 
stream,  followed  by  part  of  his  army  in  ships  of  timber  and 
boats  of  hide.  Cercusium  had,  in  the  interval,  been  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers  by  Dioelesian,  when  that  Em- 
peror occupied  himself  in  giving  security  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  negative  tacts  of  the  silence  of 
history  upon  the  subject,  the  positive  indications  of  Trajan's 
having  built  hiaboats  upon  a  stream  tributary  to  the  Buphnttes, 
of  his  having  visited  the  bitumen  fountains  of  Babylonia,  and 
of  his  having  been  obliged  to  transport  his  boats  by  land  or  by 
water  from  the  one  river  to  the  other,  a  distance,  in  the  parallel 
of  Ctesiphon,  of  about  twenty  miles ;  would  leave  scarcely  a 
doubt  as  to  the  conqueror  of  the  Parthians  having  approached 
Ctesiphon  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  not,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  by  the  river  Tigris ;  and  which  deductions  we  find 
to  be  further  corroborated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Em- 
perors Alexander  Severus  and  Julian,  who,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  their  respective  historians,  both  professed  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  distinguished  predecessor. 

WILLIAM  FBANCIS  AIN8W0RTH. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  work  entitled  the  *'  Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo  Nilous" 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  ancient  work  which  is  writ- 
ten to  explain  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  It  professes  to 
have  been  written  in  G)ptic,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
one  Philip ;  but  in  its  present  state,  it  is  Greek  in  more  than 
its  language.  It  always  speaks  of  the  Egyptians  as  "  they  " 
and  "  them/*  and  sometimes  blunderingly  attempts  to  explain 
Egyptian  words  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  language.  For 
example,  the  writer  says  that  ItOYlt^  "  the  inundation/'  a 
well-known  Coptic  word,  means  "New/*  deriving  it  from 
the  Greek  Neof.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  is  a  Greek  work  written  by  Philip,  from  explanations 
given  to  him  by  Horapollo,  and  which  he  did  not  understand. 
He  gives,  clause  by  clause,  the  description  of  the  hierogly- 
phical  characters,  and  the  reasons,  founded  on  figurative 
considerations,  for  the  characters  having  such  meanings. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  characters  which  he  describes  are 
not  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  known  to  us, 
and  as  most  of  the  meanings  are  such  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  they  could  have  existed  on  the  monuments  at  all, 
the  work  has,  both  on  external  and  internal  evidence,  usually 
been  rejected  as  of  little  worth.  But  now  that  modem  in* 
genuity,  guided  by  the  sure  and  philosophical  rules  of  in- 
duction, has  given  us  some  insight  into  hieroglyphics,  we 
are  led  by  a  rational  curiosity  to  compare  our  knowledge 
with  the  assertions  of  Horapollo;  not  expecting  to  gain 
much  information  from  him  (for  it  would  be  unphilosophical 
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to  rely  on  a  witness  wlio  is  evidently  mistaken  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten),  but  to  se*'  what  knowledge  he  had  of  the  subject 
which  lie  professes  to  teach.  His  work  is  full  of  puerile 
reasoning.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  groups 
which  Horapollo  undertakes  to  ex]jlain,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  forty  in  which  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
meaning :  and  in  most  of  these,  be  is  remarkably  niistiiken 
in  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  meaning.  He  is 
not  aware  that  the  characters  represent  sounds,  but  supposes 
them  all  to  be  figurative  or  allegorical. 

We  are  told  by  Suidas  that  Horapollo  was  a  grammarian 
of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  wlio,  after  teaching  for  some 
time  in  the  SchrK>Is  of  Alexandria,  removed  to  Conatanti- 
uople;  but  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  our  author  is  the 
person  he  is  speaking  of.  Beyond  this  doubtful  account, 
nothing  else  is  known  of  him. 

The  two  last  editions  of  this  work  arc  those  by  Dr.  Lee- 
mans  of  Leyden,  and  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Coiy  of  Cambridge ;  and 
from  the  latter,  in  particular,  I  have  freely  borrowed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Notes.  But  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics  is  still  in  a 
state  of  progress ;  and  as  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
every  fresh  annotator  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  text,  there 
can  be  no  better  method  of  calling  the  attention  of  students 
to  his  views  than  by  Inying  them  before  this  Society.  This 
I  venture  to  do ;  and  the  following  few  extracts  from  Hora- 
pollo are  the  whole  of  those  in  which  his  explanations  seem 

:  to  be  just,  accordiiig  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  and  they  are  followed  by  such  remarks,  and 
illustrated  by  such  liieroglyphical  characters,  as  I  should  add 

L  if  I  were  now  publishing  an  edition  of  his  work. 
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BOOK  I, 
Chap.  1.  To  denote  an  age  [or  period,  euwv]  they  draw  the 
sun  and  moon,  because  their  elements  are  lasting  for  an  age 
[cudik'ia].  But  to  write  an  age  otherwise  [meaning  eternity] 
they  draw  a  Serpent  with  its  tail  covered  by  the  rest  of  its 
body. 

No(e.  Thus  in  each  of  the  hieroglyphics  for  the  words 
Year,  fig.  1,'  Month,  fig.  2,'  and  Day,  fig.  3,^  which  are  the 
more  common  periods  of  time,  we  find  a  Sun ;  and  in 
the  word  Month  a  Moon,  bh  well  as  in  the  names  of  the 
several  montiis-  We  find  the  Serjwnt  with  a  long  tail 
forming  part  of  the  words  Ftrr  ever,  fig.  4  ;*  and  the  Asp 
with  a  twisted  tail  is  the  word  Immortal,  fig.  5.* 

Ayain — Tliis  Serpent  tlie  Egyptians  call  Ouraius,  which  is, 
in  Greek,  Baaiiisk. 

Note.  Ovpo  is  the  Coptic  for  King,  and  hence  the 
Greek  name  for  the  animal,  a  Basilisk. 

CiUP.  3. — When  they  wish  to  denote  the  Natural  Year, 
eviauros,  they  draw  Isis,  that  is  to  say,  a  Woman.  By  the 
same  they  also  represent  the  Goddess,  And  laia,  with  them, 
is  a  Star,  called,  in  EgyptiEin,  Sothis,  and  in  Greek,  the  Dog- 
star,  which  seems  also  to  rule  tlie  rest  of  the  stars. 

'  Rg.  1.  SliMpi.'«  Vocab.  634-       '  Fig  2.  Voc.  641,         '  Fig.  3,  Voc.  671. 

*  Fig.  4,  Voc,  316.  '  FlfrS,  Voc.  131- 
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Nofe.  I  do  not  find  the  word  Year  represented  by  a 
woman ;  but  in  ttie  zotliac  of  tlie  Memnoiuutn,  tlie  Begin- 
ning of  the  Year,  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Dogatar,  or 
when  tlint  sttir  rises  with  the  sun,  is  a  woman  in  a  boat, 
fig.  6  ;'  and  in  the  Planispliere  on  the  Temple  of  Dendera, 
we  have  a  Cow  in  a  boat,  fig.  7,'  for  the  same  part  of  the 
heavens ;  each  meaning  the  goddess  Isis. 

Again — When  tJiey  write  a  Natural  Year  otherwise,  they 
draw  a  Palm-branch. 

NXe.  As  we  have  seen  in  fig.  1,  a  Palm-branch  is 
part  of  the  liieroglyphical  word  Year.  ?\A.JUini  and 
poJUni,  the  Coptic  words  for  Year,  seem  to  mean  the 
complete  heaven,  from  IIH,  the  heavens,  and  ?vA.JU  and 
pA.JUt,  rich,  splendid.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  see,  in  the 
similarity  of  sound  betn-eon  ITH,  ihe  heavens,  and  &.A.t, 
a  palm-branch,  why  a  paUu-branoh  is  used  for  the  word 
Year. 

CriAi-.  -1.  When  they  write  a  Montli,  they  draw  tlie  Moon 

inverted because  tliey  say  that  on  its  heliacal  rising, 

when  it  has  come  to  fifteen  degrees  [from  the  sun],  it  appears 
witli  its  horns  erect;  but  in  its  decrease,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  number  of  tliirty  days,  it  sets  with  its  horns 
downward. 

Note.  In  all  the  hieroglyphics  for  Month  the  Moon 
lias  its  horns  donnnard,  as  in  fig.  2;  but  on  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  wife  of  Amasis,  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  deceiised  is  addressed  "  Thy  name  is  New 
Moon,"  the  horns  are  upwards,  as  in  fig,  S.'  Tlie  i-csem- 
blance  of  this  figure  of  the  moon  rising  heliacally,  when 
one  day  old,  to  the  moon  in  a  boat,  seems  to  be  the  rea- 
"Bon  why  tlie  other  constellations,  when  rising  heliacally, 
in  the  zodiac  of  Dendera,  are  all  in  boats,  as  figs.  6  and  7. 


'  Fig.  6,  Burton,  pi.  5B,  '  Kg-  7,  Denon,  jil.  1 32. 

*  Fig.  e,  ShBrpe'a  Egypl.  Iwcript-  pi  1 18.  7. 
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Chap.  5,  When  writiiig  the  current  Civil  Year,  eroc  they 
draw  the  fourtli  part  of  an  aroura  [tiieir  term  iu  the  square 
measure  of  land]. 

Note.  Fig.  9 '  seems  to  be  the  hieroglyphic  here  meant, 
and  it  may  be  compared  with  fig,  I,  But  the  Palm- 
branch  with  a  Square  is  used  when  a  number  of  years 
are  spoken  of,  and  tlie  Falm-hraneh  with  a  ring  is  used 
in  dates ;  wliich  is  the  reverse  of  what  seems  to  be  Ho- 
rapollo  s  meaning. 

Chap.  7.  Moreover,  the  Hawk  is  put  for  the  Soul,  from  the 
meaning  of  the  name ;  for  among  the  Egyptians  the  Hawk  is 
called  Baieth. 

I\'ote.  In  many  sculptures  we  see  a  bird  over  the 
mouth  of  the  dead  man,  menuing  the  soul  wliich  has 
quitted  tlie  body,  as  in  fig,  10.'  In  chapter  34  this  bird 
is  called  the  Phtenix. 


Chap.  8.  When  writing  Ares  and  Aphrodite  they  draw  two 
Hawks. 

Note.  Horus  is  often  drawn  as  a  Hawk-headed  Man, 
fig.  11;'  and  the  name  of  Athor,  here  called  Aphrodite, 
is  written  with  a  Hawk  within  a  House,  aa  fig.  12,*  The 
word  Athor  is  obtained  from  its  resemblance  in  sound 
to  the  Coptic  words  for  "  House  of  Horua,"  HI  T  ftUJp. 

Ch  \p.  9.  To  write  Mother or  Minerva,  or  Juno,  or 

Two  Draclmis,  they  draw  a  Vulture  .  - . . ;  Minerva  and  Juno, 
because  [imong  the  Egyptians  Minerva  is  thought  to  preside 

over  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  Juno  over  the  lower 

and  Two  Drachma,  becauae  among  the  Egyptians  the  unit  [of 
money]  is  two  drachma. 

Note.  The  Vulture,  as  in  fig.  13,*  is  the  usual  hiero- 
glyphic for  Mother.  In  fig,  14,"  we  have  the  two  god- 
desses, Neith  and  Isis,  representing  Heaven  and  Earth. 


'  Rg.9.Voe.G35, 

■  Fig.  1 1 .  Egypt-  Iiucript.  pi.  I 

'  Fig.  13,  Voc.  1013. 


'  Fig.  10,  MaC«ria  Hierog.  I.  18. 

*  Fig.  la.Voc  116. 

"  Fig.  14,  Denon,  pi.  129. 
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As  our  aiitlior  remarks,  aDidrachm  is  the  unit  of  money;' 
and  fig.  13  is  JUATAAT",  "alone." 

Chap.  13.  When  signifying  a  Mundane  Gfod,  or  Fate,  or 
tlie  number  Five,  tliey  draw  a  Star. 

Note.  We  find  the  Star  part  of  the  word  God  on  all 
occasions,  as  fig.  15.' 

Fig.  16.'  is  the  numeral  Fifteen,  where  the  Star  is  the 
numeral  Five. 

Chap.  16,  Again,  when  signifying  the  Two  Equinoxes,  they 
draw  a  Cyuocephalus  sitting. 

A  ote.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes,  a 
sitting  Cynocephiilus,  or  Dog-headed  Monkey  sitting 
on  a  landmark,  marks  the  Snmmer  solstice,  as  fig.  17.^ 

Chap.  17.  When  they  wish  to  denote  Courage  they  draw  a 
Lion. 

Note,  A  Lion  seems  to  have  this  meaning  in  the 
Ideroglypliics.  See  Vocab,  770. 

Chap.  18.  When  writing  Strength  they  draw  the  fore-parts 
of  a  Lion. 

Note.  Fig.  18 '  is  the  word  XOp,  ■  victorious,'  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  word  Neit-cori,  or  Nitocris,  Neilh  the 
Victoriima.     It  is  spelt  Tlior,  but  the  instances  are  com- 
\        mon  of  Th  and  Ch  being  interchanged,  through  the  gut- 
tural sound. 

Chap.  21.  When  signifying  tlie  rising  of  the  Nile,  which 

in  Egyptian  they  call  Noun they  sometimes  draw  a 

Lion,  and  sometimes  three  large  Waterpots,  and  sometimes 
Heaven  and  Earth  gushing  forth  water. 

Note.  In  Coptic  we  still  have  the  word  ItOVH  for 
water;  and  the  god  of  the  Nile  is  called  Hapiuoun,  or 

■  Fig.  lS.Voc.190.  '  Fig.  16,  EgyptllucHpt.  73. 13, 

'  Fig.  17,  Burton,  pL  58.  '  Fig.  16,  WiUiiuaDo'i  Thebes,  pi.  t 
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"Waterman,"  fig,  19,'  though  more  usually  Hapimou, 
fig.20.» 

We  also  meet  with  the  title  "  Lord  of  the  tVaters,"  as 
6g.  21,'  with  a  water-pot. 

Crap.  24.  When  they  wish  to  write  Protection,  they  draw 
two  Human  Heads,  that  of  a  man  looking  inwards,  and  that 
of  a  woman  looking  outwards. 

Note,  Fig.  22'  and  fig.  23*  each  mean  Guardian  and 
Bel&nijinij  to. 

Chap.  26.  When  they  wish  to  denote  an  Opening,  they 
draw  a  Hare, 

Note.  HorapoIIo  probably  means  a  rabbit,  as  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  ani- 
mal SO  AT,  fig.  24,*  and  the  Coptic  word  tfUJTg.  "  tu  bur- 
row." When  a  rabbit  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphics,  it  has 
that  syllabic  sound,  and  with  the  letter  ft  it  forms  the 
very  common  word  COVTEIf ,  j*us(,  as  in  fig.  25.^ 

Chap.  32.  When  they  would  represent  Delight,  they  write 
the  number  Sixteen. 

Note.  We  liave  a  coin  of  Hadrian  wiili  the  figures 
sixteen  over  a  reclining  figure  of  a  river  god,  to  denote 
that  sixteen  cubits  was  tlie  height  of  rise  in  the  Nile 
at  all  times  wished  for.  We  have  other  coins  on  which 
the  river  god  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  little  naked 
cliildren  or  Cupids ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
Alexandrian  artist  had,  in  this  ease,  had  in  his  mind  the 
similarity  in  sound,  in  the  Latin  language,  between 
Cupids  and  Cubits. 

Chap.  28.  To  denote  ^^yptian  letters,  or  a  Sacred  Scribe, 
or  a  Boundary,  they  draw  Ink,  and  a  Sieve,  and  a  Reed. 

'  Fig.  19,  Barton,  pi.  S7.  '  Fig.  20.  Burton,  pL  59. 

'  Kg.21,  Voc78l.  •  Kg  22,Voc.  496, 

*  Fig.  23.  Voc.  493.  "  Pig.  24,  RoswUilu,  M.C.  20. 
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Note.    Id  Fig.  2G,'  the    hieroglyphic    for  Scribe, 
Lelttrs,  we  perhaps  have  these  objects,     Tliis  charncter 
is  not  used  wliea  Greek  letters  are  spoken  of  oa  the 
Rosetta  stone. 

Again — And  among  the  sacred  scribes  there  is  a  sacred 
book  called  Ambres,  by  which  they  judge  as  to  a  person 
lying  sick,  wliether  he  will  live  or  not. 

Note.  We  recoguiae  this  word  on  the  Gnostic  gems 
in  the  word  Chambre,  and  perhaps  in  Abr.isax,  whence 
the  more  modern  word  Abracadabra.  See  fig.  27.  and 
fig.  28.*  In  the  last  two  words,  the  sound  of  MB  has 
sunk  into  B. 

Chap.  39.  And  again,  when  they  would  write  Sacred  Scribe, 
ir  Prophet,  or  Embalmer,  or  Spleen,  or  Smelling,  or  Laughter, 
ir  Sneezing,  or  Government,  or  a  Judge,  they  draw  a  Dog. 
Note.   Anubis  was  the  god  of  embalming ;   and  the 
priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  embalm  the  dead  is  repre- 
sented with  a  dog's  head.      See  fig.  29.^      He  probably 
wore  a  mask  of  that  form,  for  his  dog's  head  is  always 
large  enough  to  hold  a  man's  head  concealed  under  it,    A 
dog-headed  sceptre  (fig,  30,*)  is  also  the  hieroglyphic  for 
Power.     But  by  the   help  of  the  next  chapter,  we  see 
that   our   author    more    particularly   meant    the    Dog- 
fig.  31,'  which   stands    before  Osiris   in   the  judgment 
scene  on  the  Papyri,  and  seems  to  be  the  original  of 
the  Greek  dog  Cerberus. 

Chap.  40.  But  when  they  would  write  Government,  or  a 
Judge,  they  place  before  tlie  dog  a  royal  garment. 

Note.  Tliis  is  always  the  case  in  the  judgment  scene ; 
it  is  the  skin  of  some  spotted  beast,  as  fig.  32,'  hanging 
on  a  pole. 

'  Fig.  26,  Voc,  545.  '  Figs.  27  and  28,  Wnlsh'n  Gems. 

"  Pig,  29,  Young'i  Hlerog,  pi.  68.       '  Fig.  30,  Vor-  556. 
'  Pig.  31,  Yonng'i  Hierag.  pi.  5  "  Fig.  32.  Yoc.  142. 
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Chap.  43.  When  writing  Purity,  they  draw  Fire  and  water. 
Note.   We  find  a  flume  of  fire  and  a  bucket  of  water 
with  this  meaning.     See  fig.  33,'  Purificaliona. 

Chap.  44.  Wlien  any  tlung  unlawful  or  hateful,  tliey  draw 
a  Fish. 

Note.  The  nearest  hieroglyphic  to  this,  is  the  word 
dead,  fig.  34,'  in  which  tiie  letter  Af  la  a  fish. 

Chap.  46.  To  denote  Manliness  with  Prudence,  they  draw 
a  Bull. 

Note.  Fig.  35,"  is  the  word  Brave.  The  arm  is  only 
the  final  vowel.  From  JtXA.CI  a  bull,  we  get  UACC 
to  fight,  by  the  similarity  of  sound. 

Chap.  52.  And  when  writing  Knowledge,  they  draw  an 
Ant. 

Note.  The  group,  fig.  36,*  forms  the  title  of  one  of  the 
four  chief  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  was  also  used  by 
the  king. 

Chap.  53.  And  when  they  wish  to  write  Son,  they  draw  a 
Goose. 

Note.   Fig.  37."  is  Son.  and  fig.  38."  Daughter. 

Chap.  54.   For  an  Unjust  and  Ungrateful  Man,  they  draw 
two  claws  of  an  Hippopotamus  turned  downwards. 

Note.  Fig.  39/  the  hieroglyphical  group  for  enemies 
begins  with  tlie  character  liere. spoken  of. 

Chaf.  59.  The  serpent's  name,  among  the  Egyptians,  is 
Meisi. 

Note.  We  find  this  name  in  hieroglyphics,  as  fig.  40," 

'  Rg.  33,  EgypL  InsCTipt.  (iG.  2.  '  Fig.  34,  Fgypt-  Inicript.  32. 

'  Fig.  35,  Egypt.  Inreript.  42.  2.  '  Vig.  36,  Egypt.  Iiwcript.  32. 

'  Fig.37,Voc.996.  °  Kig.  38,  Vdc.  997. 

'  ng.3ff,  Egypt.  Inicript.  74.  as.  "  Fig. 40,  Egypt. Inacript.  6S. 
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where  it  is  followed  by  the  demonatnitive  sign  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Bum.  We  have  the  same  word  in 
Coptic  for  aerpertt,  JUICI. 


r 

^1  Chap.  60.  And  otherwise  to  denote  a  Watchful  King,  they 

^P  draw  a  Serpent  watehing,  and  in  the  place  of  the  king's 

H  name,  they  draw  a  Watcher. 

H  Note.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  this  sentence ; 

H  and  I  should  conjecture,  that  instead  of  the  last  word 

^1  <pv\aKa,  a  watcher,  we  should  reiid  yvira,  a  fultuTe  ;  and 

H  that  the  group  meant  was  fig,  4 1,'  a  sole  Ttder.  or  Monarch. 

Chap.  62.  When  denoting  a  people  obedient  to  a  king,  they 
draw  a  Bee. 

Note.  Our  author  seems  to  be  thinking  of  the  Twig 
and  Insect,  fig.  42,'  the  well  known  title  of  the  kings.  It 
is  strictly  a  double  title,  each  used  by  an  order  of  Priests, 
and  one  peculiar  to  the  Upper,  and  one  to  the  Lower 
Country.  Hence  it  is  to  he  translated  King  of  Upper 
and  LovxT  Egypt. 

Chap.  70.  When  they  speak  of  Darkness,  they  draw  tlie  tail 
of  a  Crocodile. 

Note.  Fig.  43.^  may  be  meant  for  a  crocodile's  tail. 
It  is  the  word  Black  ;  and  has  that  meaning  from  the 
similarity  in  sound  between  Xaix\(n],  Herodotus's  name 
for  a  Crocodile,  and  KAJUtC,  the  Coptic  for  Blact. 

'  Fig.41,  V«;.^03.  '  Fig.  42,  Voc.  417. 

'  Fig.  43,  HosBellini,  Moii.Be5,41. 
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Chap.  3.  Two  feet  Joined,  aDd  walking,  signify  (ha  path  of 
the  tun  in  the  winter  io!slice. 

Note.  In  the  zodiac  of  Teutyra,  the  twelve  signs  are 
enclosed  within  two  female  figures,  representing  the 
heavens,  as  in  fig.  44 ;'  where  the  feet  represent  the 
summer,  and  the  hands  the  winter  solstice. 

Chap.  i.  The  hiuids  of  a  man,  one  holding  a  shield,  and  the 
other  a  bow  wlien  drawn,  denote  the  Front  of  the  Battle. 

Note.  The  liieroglyphie  nearest  to  this  is  fig.  45:' 
a  man's  arms,  one  lioldiiig  a  shield  and  the  other  a  club ; 
this  is  the  word  Brave  or  Victorious. 

CitAP.  9.  When  we  would  denote  the  loina  or  constitution 
of  a  man,  we  draw  the  backbone ;  for  some  say  that  the  seed 
is  brought  from  thence. 

Note.  Fig.  46,'  which  is  a  thigh-bone  with  the  flesh  on 
it,  is  the  word  Son,  and  may  be  the  hieroglyphic  here 
meant. 

Chap.  II.  Two  men  joining  their  right  hands  denote 
Concord. 

Note.  We  find  this  group  in  the  iiieroglyphics,  as 
fig.  47,*  and  it  seems  to  mean  Friends- 

Chap.  12.  A  man  armed  with  a  shield  and  a  bow  denotes  a 
Crowd. 

Note.  We  find  a  man  with  a  bow  for  the  word  Soldier, 
aa  fig.  49 ;'  and  a  man  with  an  arrow,  as  fig.  49,"  with  the 
same  meaning. 


'  Fig  44,  Denon,  pi.  132. 
*  Fig.  46.  1012. 
'  Fi|  48,Voc  988. 


'  Fig.  45.  Fgypt.  Inacript.  42.  4 
"  Fig.47,  Burton,  42. 
'  Kg.49,Voc9a9. 
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CiiAP.  29.  Seven  letters  euclosed  in  two  rings  signify  a 
Song,  or  Infinite,  or  Fate. 

Note.  Tliia  seems  to  allude  to  the  Seven  Tens  in 
fig.  50,'  which  mean  the  seventy  days  of  mourning  and 
embalming  between  the  death  and  burial,  during  which 
the  funeral  song  may  have  been  sung. 

Crap,  30.  A  straight  line,  together  with  a  curved  line  or 
a  Ten,  signify  prose  wrifing. 

Note.  I  know  no  such  group  as  our  author  speaks  oF; 
but  as  we  have  seen  in  fig.  50,'  a  curved  line  is  n  Ten. 

Chap,  32.  When  they  wish  to  draw  a  woman,  who  remains 
a  widofT  till  death,  they  draw  a  black  Dove. 

Note.  Tlie  Vulture,  fig.  13.  wliich  ts  more  often  tlie 
word  Mother,  is  also  H'idow ;  as  with  us,  the  Queen- 
Mother  is  the  Queen-Widow.  Moreover,  in  Coptic,  the 
words  Mother  and  Solitary  are  nearly  the  same. 

Chap.  41.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a  man  that  caught  a 
fever  and  died  from  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  they  draw  a  Blind 
beetle. 

Note.  Tliia  is  a  good  instance  of  how  our  author 
blunders  about  the  meaning  of  a  group,  without  quite 
understanding  it.  The  Scarabseus  rolling  up  a  ball  of 
dung  between  its  feet,  as  in  fig.  51,*  is  one  hieroglyphic 
for  the  Sun,  or  Ka. 

Chap.  56,  When  they  wish  to  signify  a  King  that  governs 

absolutely,  and  shews  no  mercy  to  faults,  they  draw  an  Eagle. 

Note.  The  eagle  and  globe,  fig.  52,^  is  tiic  usual  title  of 

a  King.     The  eagle  is  an  A.  the  globe  is  the  sun,  Ra, 

making    the   word  OVpO  king;    and   with   tlie   article 

prefixed,  the  well  known  word  Pharaoh. 

Chap.  57.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a  great  Cyclical  Reno- 
vation, they  draw  the  bird  Phcenix. 

'  Fig.  50,  Vot  676,  '  Hg.  SI,  Egypt.  Inscripl   p],  29. 

»  Kg.52.Voc.400. 
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Note.  We  tiave  a.  coin  of  Antoninus,  as  fig.  63,'  with 
the  word  AliiN,  the  at/e  or  period,  written  over  an  Ibis 
with  a  glory  round  his  head.  Tliis  was  coined  in  honour 
of  the  end  of  one  Sothic  period  or  Great  Year,  and  the 
beginning  of  another.  Oq  eacli  of  these  occasions,  the 
Ibis  or  Phrainix  was  said  to  return  to  earth.  In  liiero- 
glyphics,  the  Palm-branch,  6g.  1  and  fig.  9,  is  the  word 
Year ;  and  the  bird  seems  to  have  that  meaning  from 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  &A.t,  a  palm  branch,  and 
A.n0l,  an  ibis.  In  Greek,  the  fabled  bird  seems  only  to 
iiave  obtained  its  name  Phrenix  from  ^oivi^,  the  palm 
branch. 

Chap.  73.  Whfin  they  wish  to  denote  a  man  that  passes 
fearlessly  through  the  evils  which  assail  him,  eren  until  death. 
they  draw  the  skin  of  an  Hyena,  For  if  a  man  clothe 
himself  in  this  skin,  and  pass  through  any  of  his  enemies,  he 
will  be  injured  by  none,  but  pass  through  without  fear. 

Note.  The  skin  of  an  Hyena,  as  fig.  32,  is  hung  before 
Osiris  in  the  judgment  scene,  when  the  dead  maji  is 
brought  to  his  trial.  And  again,  on  the  funereal  tablets, 
we  sometimes  see  the  deceased  clothed  in  an  Hyena's 
skin."  Either  of  these  may  have  given  rise  to  our 
author's  remark. 

Chap.  73.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a  man  skilled  in 
heavenly  matters,  they  draw  a  Crane  flyuig. 

Note.  Fig.  54  '  is  the  word  Hiyh-priest,  in  which  the 
flying  Crane  is  the  first  syllable. 

Chap.  115.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a  prolific  [or  a  ge- 
i]  man,  they  draw  a  House  Sparrow. 
Note.   Fig.  55*  ia  the  word  Great,  of  wliich  the  first 
character  is  a  Sparrow. 


'  Fig.  S3,  Zoega'n  Numi  ^gypi-  '  Egypt.  InseripL  73. 

■  Kg.  54,  Voc  202.  '  Fig.  55,  Voc.  S82. 
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CiiAP.  116.  Wlien  they  would  signiiy  a  man  ihat  is  con- 
stant and  uniform,  they  draw  a  Lyre. 

Note.  The  character,  fig.  56,'  is  the  word  Like ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  musica]  instnimeat. 

Chap- 118.  When  they  wish  to  signify  a  man  that  dis- 
tributes jialice  equally  to  all,  they  draw  the  Feather  of  an 
Ostrich. 

Note.  Fig.  57 '  is  the  God  or  Goddess  of  Truth.     The 
letters  are  MO,  forming  the  word  UHI  true. 

Chap.  1 19.  When  they  wisli  to  signify  a  man  that  is  fond 
of  building,  they  draw  a  Man's  hand. 

Note.   Fig.  5S'  is  the  word  to  set  up.  • 


'  Rg.  56,  Voc.  447. 
•  Fig.  58,  Voc.  925. 


»  Rg.  57,  Egypl.  Inaeript.  67. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  RUINS 


OP  THE 


ANCIENT  CITY  OF  NAUCRATIS, 


AND  TO  THE  SITE  OF 


SAIS, 


IN  THE  DELTA  OF  EGYPT. 


FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPT  OF 


J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM,  Esq.  M.G.S.,  Paris,  &c. 


READ  BBFORB  THE  SYRO-EGYPTIAN  SOCIETY, 

ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  4, 1844. 

JOHN  LEE^  Esq.,  LL.D.  F.R.&  Sec,  in  tbb  Chair. 


VI9JT  TO  THE  RUINS  OF  NAUCRATIS, 


TO  THE  SITE  OF  SAIS. 


In  a.  voyage  up  the  Nile,  in  the  month  of  July,  between 
Roaetta  and  Cairo,  we  landed  at  the  village  of  S\-'i.-H*dj"r, 
then  the  scene  of  great  festivity,  from  the  celebration  of  a 
village  fair.  This  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  the  aneient 
Safs,  in  the  French  maps,  though  Arrowamith  has,  with 
greater  accuracy,  placed  that  city  farther  within  the  Delta. 
Niebuhr  had  visited  the  same  village,  without  assigning  to  it 
the  site  of  any  ancient  city ;  but  Rennell  has  reconciled  it  to 
that  of  N.mcRATis,  upon  the  following  arguments  : — 

"Saii,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sais,  stands,  according  to 
Mr.  D'Anville,  at  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Lebben,  a  position 
in  Mr.  Niebuhr  s  chart.  Strabo  says,  that  '  Naucratis  stood  at 
two  schoenes,  by  water,  from  S\ia ;'  and  aa  tlie  latter  lay  inland, 
to  the  east,  from  the  Canopic  River,  but  the  former  on  that 
river  itself,  the  water  passage  must  have  been  by  a  canal 
crossing  the  Delta ;  and  as  the  canals  at  present  run  to  the 
north-west  at  that  very  place,  Naucratis  should  have  been  to 

I  the  north-west  of  Sais.  and  about  eight  miles  from  it." 
Again :  "  Naccratis.  by  the  Theodosian  Tables,  is  fifty-six 
miles  from  Alexandria  towards  Mempehs;  and,  as  this  road 
must  also  be  supposed  to  lie  through  Rahmavieh  (taken  for 
Hermopolis),  NAtcHATis  should  be  twelve  miles  beyond  Her- 
Mopous,  towards  MEMpnis.  In  other  words.  Sais  and  Hermo- 
polis should  be  twenty  Roman  miles  asunder,  of  which 
—— 
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H  tlie  latter  and  Sais^  and  the  construition  founded  on  tlie 
H  above  mentioned  data  allows  twenty-two  such  miles,  which 
H  is  sufiiciently  exact  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Nadcratis 
H  should  then  be  one  hundred  aud  three  miles,  by  the  road, 
H  from  Memphis,  and  the  construction  actually  allows  one 
■  hundred  aud  one.  This  position  of  Naucratis  falls  precisely 
at  Sa-'l-Hadj'r,  about  twenty-eight  geograpliical  nfiles  above 
Rosetta,  at  the  eaat  side  of  the  river,  within  the  Delta."* 

Tliis  reasoning,  like  that  wliich  Major  Rennell  in  general 
offers  upon  disputed  points,  is  such  as  needs  neitlier  com- 
ment nor  addition;  and  to  me  appears  highly  satisfactory. 
If,  then,  it  be  so.  in  point  of  distance  and  position  only,  his 
arguments  will  derive  additional  strength  from  tlie  existence 
of  such  remains  ns  could  have  been  only  those  of  a  cele- 

Ibrated  and  opulent  establishment;  and  proofs  of  these  are 
not  wanting. 
Mr.Niebuhr  says :  "  On  voit  encore  aujourd'hai  de  grands 
monceaux  de  ruines,  pr^s  de  Sa-'l-Hadj'r,  dans  le  Delta.  Le 
nom  de  ce  village  est  un  nom  Arabe:  mais  la  ville,  qui 
autrefois  le  portott,  doit  avoir  fleure  des  le  temju  des  anciens 
Egyptiens.  Je\is  k  Bolak  un  grande  coffre  degranit,eharg6 
d'une  mriltitude  de  caract&rea  hieroglyphiquea ;  on  I'avoit 
transport^  de  Sa-'l-Hadj'r.  J'y  fis  un  voyage  exprfes  de 
KAmRA,  sur  ce  que  Ton  m'avoit  assur^,  qu'il  y  avoit  encore 
beaucoup  de  monuments  anciens  et  superbes.  Mais  je  n'y 
trouvai  que  les  indices  d'une  grande  ville,  dont  je  viens  de 
parler.  et  quelques  colonnea  de  la  meme  figure,  que  Norden 
et  Pococke  ont  deaainee  dans  la  Haute  Egyjite,  et  dont  lea 
pauvres  habitants  de  ce  village  avoient  etaye  leurs  maisons. 
Je  me  contentai  de  dessiner  la  pierre  que  je  trouvai  devant 
un  prefoir  a  huile.  Quelques  figures  hieroglyphiques,  dont 
cette  pierre  eat  chargee,  font  preuve,  qu'elle  a  ete  taiJIee  par 
les  anciens  Egyptiens.  Elles  etoient  engravfes,  comme  tons 
les  autres  caractferes  de  cette  esptice.  que  j'ai  vus  sur  des 
pierres,  mais  les  figures  du  milieu  etoient  en  relief."  + 


L 


lUnnoU'a  llltiitratioTisof  the  Geography  of  Hcroilotus,  4to.  p.  530. 
t  Voyage  on  Arabic.  Voi.  I.  p.  78.     Utrecht  ed.  I77». 
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In  our  examination  of  the  village  of  Sa- l-Had/r,  which, 
as  Mr.  Niebuhr  observes,  is  an  Arab  name,  and  signifies  lite- 
rally "  a  heap  of  stones,'**  we  found  sufficient  reason  for  that 
appellation  in  its  present  state ;  and  doubted  not  but  that,  on 
the  original  application  of  it,  the  ruins  on  which  it  was  founded 
were  much  more  extensive  than  at  present  At  this  moment, 
around  the  skirts  of  the  modern  town,  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns,  mounds  of  destroyed  buildings, 
and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  extend  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  and,  in  visiting  the  mosques,  where  the  largest  and 
best-preserved  masses  are  generally  found,  we  observed  por- 
tions of  sculptured  stone  that  had  evidently  entered  into  the 
construction  of  a  temple,  hewn  into  the  form  of  square  pil- 
lars, and  surmounted  with  Greek  capitals  to  support  the 
cross-beams  of  these  chequered  buildings.  Besides  these, 
the  thresholds  of  all  the  doors  of  entrance  were  formed  of 
similar  fragments ;  and  the  sculptures,  both  on  these  and  on 
the  square  hewn  colunms,  contained  the  usual  subjects  of 
hieroglyphics — priests,  offerings,  sacred  animals,  &c.  At 
each  of  the  mosques,  we  found  also  that,  the  cisterns  for  ablu- 
tion were  formed  of  yellow  marble  sarcophagi,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  without  sculpture,  though  most 
decidedly  of  ancient  Egyptian  execution. 

Strabo  attributes  to  the  Milesians  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  after  they  had  established  themselves  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bolbitine  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  reign 
of  Psammetichus ;  and  Herodotus,  when  describing  Amasis 
as  being  very  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and  favouring  them 
upon  every  occasion,  says,  "  Such  of  them  as  wished  to  have 
a  regular  communication  with  Egypt  he  permitted  to  have 
a  settlement  at  Naucratis.  Formerly,''  continues  he,  •*  this 
was  the  sole  emporium  of  Egypt:  whoever  came  to  any 
other  than  the  Canopian  branch  of  the  Nile  was  compelled 
to  swear  that  it  was  entirely  accidental,  and  was,  in  the  same 
vessel,  obliged  to  go  thither.  Naucratis  was  held  in  such 
great  estimation,  that  if  contrary  winds  prevented  a  passage, 
the  merchant  was  obliged  to  move  his  goods  on  board  the 
common  boats  of  the  river,  and  carry  them  round  the  Delta 
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^^r  to  Naocbatis  ;" — a  restriction  which  Rennell  has  aptly  com- 
H  pared  to  tltat  of  our  Canton  establisliment  in  China,  when  it 
^ft  was  the  sole  port  of  that  great  empire  atwhicit  the  Europeans 
^B     could  land  their  goods. 

^H  The  ancient  liistorians  have  related  many  facts  illustrative 
^H  of  the  state  of  society  in  Lower  Egypt  at  this  perio<l :  t 
^H     propose  to  allude  to  one  or  two. 

^H        Among  other  traits  of  character  which  Herodotus  gives  of 

^H'   Amasis,  this  founder  of  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Egypt, 

^^H    is  tlie  following  remarkable  anecdote  : — "  This  king,"  says  he, 

^^K    "  made  a  strict  and  amicable  confederacy  with  the  Cyrenians, 

^H    to  cement  which,  he  determined  to  take  a  wife  of  that  coun- 

^H    try,  either  to  shew  Ids  particular  attachment  to  the  Cyrenians, 

^H    or  his  partiality  to  a  woman  of  Greece.     She  whom  he  mar- 

^^    ried  is  reported  by  some  to   have   been  the   daughter  of 

Battus;  byothers, of  Arcesilaus;  or.assomesay.of Critobulus. 

She  was  certainly  descended  of  an  honourable  femity,  and 

her  name  was  Ladice.     When  the  nuptials  came  to  be  con- 

Isummatcdi  Amasis,  it  seems,  suspecting  his  wife  of  witch- 
craft, tlius  addressed  her :  '  You  have  certainly  practised 
some  charm  to  my  injury  :  expect  not,  therefore,  to  escape, 
but  prepare  to  undergo  the  most  cruel  death.'  When  the 
woman  found  all  expostulations  incQeetua),  she  vowed  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  that.  *  if  the  Goddess  would  counteract 
her  husband's  wicked  designs,  and  restore  her  to  Ms  favour. 
she  would  present  a  statue  to  her  at  Cyrene ;"  whereupon, 
her  wishes  were  accomplished :  the  wrath  of  Amasis  sub- 
sided; and,  ever  afterwards,  he  distinguished  her  by  the 
kindest  affection.     Ladice   performed  her   vow,  and  sent  a 

»  statue  to  Veuus :  it  has  remained  to  my  time,  and  may  be 
seen  near  the  city  of  Cyrene,  This  same  Ladice,  when 
Cambyses  afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  was,  as  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  who  she  was,  sent  back  without  injury  to 
Cyrene." 

The  same  author,  Herodotus,  describes  the  courtesans  of 
NAWcaATis  as  generally  beautiful,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  Rhodopis,  who,  says  he.  "  was  so  universally  celebrated, 
that  her  name  is  familiar  to  every  Greek,"     She  was  indeed 
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the  greateat  beauty  of  her  a!*e,  even  to  «  proverb:  and  it 
was  by  lier  that  the  pyramid,  spoken  of  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
H3  being,  "  thougli  less  in  size  and  extent  to  the  others, 
superior  to  them  in  the  costliness  of  the  materials  and  excel- 
lence of  the  workmanship,"  was,  by  some,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected. 

The  following  account  of  this  Rhotiopis  is  from  Strabo : — 
"  It  is  said  that  this  pyramid  was  erected  by  the  lovers  of 
Rhodopis,  by  Sappho  called  Doricha.  She  was  the  mistress 
of  her  brother  Charaxus,  who  carried  to  Naucratis  Lesbian 
wine,  in  which  article  he  dealt.  Others  called  her  Rhodope. 
It  is  reported  of  her,  that  one  day,  when  she  was  in  tlie  bath, 
an  eagle  snatched  one  of  her  slippers  from  an  attendant,  and 
carried  it  to  Memphis.  The  king  was  then  sitting  in  his 
tribunal:  the  eagle,  settling  above  his  head,  let  fall  the 
slipper  into  his  bosom.  The  prince,  astonished  at  this  sin- 
gular event,  and  at  the  smallness  of  the  slipper,  ordered  a 
search  to  be  made  through  the  country  for  the  female  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Having  found  her  ot  Naucratis,  she  was 
presented  to  the  king,  who  made  her  his  wife.  When  she 
died  she  was  buried  with  honours,  and  this  pyramid  was 
erected  to  her  memory." 

Diodorus  Slculus  says  that  this  pyramid  was  believed  to 
have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rhodopis,  at  the  expense 
of  some  governors  who  had  been  her  admirers. 

Perigonius,  in  his  notes  on  Eliar,  says  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name ;  one  a  courtesan,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Psammetiehus ;  the  other  the  fellow 
slave  of  Esop,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Amasis. 

Herodotus,  in  giving  her  history,  asserts  her  to  have  been 
born  in  Thrace,  the  slave  of  ladmon,  the  son  ofHephaesto- 
polis  the  Samian :  she  was  the  fellow-servant  of  Esop,  who 
wrote  fables,  and  was  also  the  slave  of  ladmon.  Rhodopis 
was  first  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus,  of  Samos,  whose  view 
was  to  make  money  by  her  person.  Her  liberty  was  pur- 
chased for  an  immense  sum  by  Charaxus  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymus,  and  brother  of  Sappho  the  poetess.  Thus 
becoming  free  while  she  afterwards  continued  in  Egypt,  her 
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beauty   procured   her   considerable   wealth,   though   by    no 
means  adequate  to  the  construction  of  such  a  pyramid. 

The  race  of  Naueratian  beautius  had,  however,  aadly  dege- 
nerated ;  for  among  tlie  Arab  women  we  saw  here,  most  of 
them  were  singularly  deficient  in  personal  cliarms,  with  tiie 
exception  of  two  only ;  one  of  which  was  a  young  girl  of 
graceful  figure,  delicate  arms,  eloquent  eyes,  and  expressive 
features,  which  a  consciousnesa  of  her  own  perfections  in- 
duced her  to  display  to  us  by  throwing  up  her  veil  as  we 
d;  and  lier  long  blue  dress,  with  bracelets,  necklaces, 
ear-rings,  and  other  ornanicDts,  was  infinitely  more  elegant 
than  I  had  before  thought  the  Arab  costume  capable  of  being 
made.  The  other  was  a  young  wife,  of  about  eighteen,  who 
came  running  after  us  as  we  were  leaving  the  village,  with 
antiques  to  offer  us  for  sale.  Neither  my  friend  nor  myself 
at  first  disposed  to  purchase;  but  jestingly  telling  her 
that  we  might  be  tempted  if  she  would  display  her  face,  she 
threw  aside  her  veil  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  cer- 
tainly surprised  us  both  by  the  exhibition  of  a  clear,  smiling, 
and  beautiful  countenance;  after  which,  we  could  not  of 
course  decline  to  buy  her  wares. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Sa-'l-Hadj'r,  we  passed  through 
all  the  mirth  and  revelry  of  the  fair  which  was  celebrating, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  dancing-girls, 
cians,  and  jugglers  of  an  Egyptian  festival,  as  gay  in 
their  exhibitions  as  any  of  the  feasts  of  Naucratis  could  have 
been,  but  without  tlie  splendour  and  elegance  which  must 
have  marked  the  entertainments  of  a  city  whose  females 
were  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  their  beauty,  whose 
splendid  temples,  obelisks,  and  statues,  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Hellenic  Goddess,  must  have  increased,  by  their 
attractions,  the  number  of  their  votaries ;  but  of  which  every 
trace  is  now  destroyed,  except  the  few  scattered  fragments 
which  remain  to  tell  the  wondering  passenger  how  low  the 
pride  of  the  mightiest  may  be  reduced. 

When  we  set  out  together  in  company  from  Alexandria.  1 
had  intended  making  a  tour  across  the  Delta,  and  returning 
to  Cairo  through  the  upper  part  of  the  Sharkieh.  visiting  all 
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the  places  of  interest  in  the  route ;  and  in  this  excursion  my 
friend  had  promised  to  accompany  me;  but  finding  land 
journeys  in  Egypt  less  agreeable  than  he  had  expected,  he 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  at  the 
same  time,  pressing  me  so  warmly  to  abandon  the  intention 
for  the  present,  or  at  least  postpone  it  until  the  cooler  air  and 
more  verdant  beauties  of  winter  should  render  it  more  in- 
viting, that  I  was  at  length  forced  into  a  promise  of  accom- 
panying his  party,  in  the  canjee  of  Ali  Bey,  to  Cairo,  on  condi- 
tion that  while  I  made  my  excursion  to  Sais,  the  boat  was  to 
wait  for  me  at  Kafr-el-Lebben,  about  three  miles  up  the  river. 

Procuring  animals,  therefore,  at  Sa-Y-Hadj^r,  we  rode 
about  five  miles  inland,  in  an  easterly  direction,  inclining  to 
the  north,  over  a  dusty  plain,  and  halted,  near  some  mounds 
and  scattered  ruins  of  brick  pottery,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
canal  of  Ebshabi,  the  bed  of  which  was  now  perfectly  dry. 
Our  guides  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  spot  than  ilus 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  vestiges  of  ancient  settlements 
could  be  traced,  and  the  evening  was  too  Sstr  advanced  for  us 
to  extend  our  researches  further ;  which  assurance,  with  the 
correspondence  of  bearing  and  distance,  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  that  what  we  saw  could  be  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  wreck  of  so  celebrated  and  magnificent  a  city 
as  Sais  is  described  to  have  been.  Not  a  fragment  of  all  the 
proud  temples,  sphinxes,  groves,  or  tombs,  described  by  the 
ancient  historians  as  existing  in  this  city,  were  now  to  be 
found ;  all,  perhaps,  sunk  beneath  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the 
waters  of  which  yearly  inundate  this  spot,  and  all  traces  of 
the  foundations  even  of  the  public  buildings  are  thus  obli- 
terated by  the  plough  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
plains. 

Among  other  circumstances  which  tended  to  the  celebrity 
of  the  ancient  city  was,  its  being  the  burial  place  of  many 
distinguished  characters,  particularly  of  Apries  and  Amasis, 
the  former  of  whom,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  is  the  per- 
sonage called  in  the  Scriptures  "  Pharaoh  Hophra,^  who  lived 
about  the  period  when  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  was  carried  to 
Jerusalem  and  shewn   the  different  kinds  of  idolatry  then 
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practised  by  the  Jews,  The  outline  of  his  history,  as  given  ' 
by  Herodotus,  informs  us  that  he  succeeded  his  father 
Psammis,  the  son  of  Psaminetichua,  made  war  upon  Sidon, 
and  engaged  the  king  of  Tyre  in  a  battle  by  sea ;  bat  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cyrenians,  he 
was  deposed,  or  revolted  against,  by  his  subjects.  Amasis, 
whom  he  sent  to  soothe  those  malcontents,  suffered  himself 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  a  helmet,  and  afterwards  headed  ■ 
their  party  as  their  king. 

At  the  head  of  30,000  Ionian  andCarian  auxiliaries,  Apries 
departed  from  Saib,  where  he  had  a  magnificent  palace,  and 
proceeded  against  Amasis,  who  commanded  his  rebel  sub- 
jects. They  met  and  fought  at  Momemphis  ;  and  although  the 
despised  king  still  thought  his  authority  too  j>ermanent  to 
be  shaken  even  by  a  deity,  he  was  conquered,  and  takeu  in 
captivity  to  Sais.  Here  he  was  confinetl  in  the  palace,  for- 
merly his  own,  but  now  that  of  Amasis,  who  continued  to 
treat  his  prisoner  with  great  kindness,  until  the  importunities 
of  the  people  obliged  him  to  deliver  him  up  to  their  power, 
when  they  strangled  him,  and  buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors,  "  which,"  says  Herodotus,  "  stands  on  the  left  side 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  In  this  temple," 
continues  he,  "  the  inhabitants  of  Sais  buried  all  the  princes 
who  were  of  their  province ;  but  the  tomb  of  Amasis  is  more  re- 
mote from  the  building  than  that  of  Apries  and  his  ancestors." 

The  decided  manner  in  which  the  Greek  traveller  speaks 
of  the  principal  edifices  of  Sais  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  having 
visited  the  city  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  Alluding  to  die 
temple  of  Minerva,  he  says,  "  In  the  area  before  this  temple, 
stands  a  large  marble  edifice,  magnificently  adorned  with 
obelisks  in  the  shape  of  palm  trees,  with  various  other  orna- 
ments: in  this  are  two  doors,  forming  an  entrance  to  the 
I  monument.  Tliey  have  also  at  Sais  the  tomb  of  a  certain 
personage,  whom  I  do  not  think  myself  permitted  to  specify. 
It  is  belund  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  is  continued  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall  of  that  building.  Around  tliis  are 
many  large  obelisks,  near  which  is  a  lake,  whose  banks  are 
lined  witli  stone :  it  is  of  a  circular  form.  and.  as  I  should 
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think,  as  large  as  that  of  Delos,  which  is  called  Trochoeides. 
Upon  this  lake  are  represented,  by  night,  the  accidents  which 
happened  to  him  whom  I  dare  not  name :  the  Egyptians  call 
them  their  mysteries.'*'  • 

The  historian  mentions,  then,  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  Amasis,  the  successor  of  Apries,  which  are 
extremely  curious,  particularly  the  stratagem  which  he  used  of 
transforming  a  certain  golden  vessel  into  the  statue  of  a  god, 
to  elucidate  his  claim  to  reverence,  though  of  plebeian  origin ; 
and  his  reply  to  those  who  reproached  him  with  unbecoming 
levity,  as  derogatory  to  his  kingly  dignity.     "  This  prince,^ 
says  he, ''  thus  regulated  his  time.     From  the  dawn  of  day 
until  such  time  as  the  public  square  of  the  city  was  filled  widi 
people,  he  gave  audience  to  whoever  required  it.    The  rest 
of  the  day  he  spent  at  the  table,  where  he  drank,  laughed, 
and  diverted  himself  with   his  guests,  indulging  in  every 
species  of  licentious  conversation.     Upon  this  conduct  some 
of  his  friends  remonstrated.     '  Sir,"  they  observed,  '  do  you 
not  dishonour  your  rank  by  tliese  excessive  and  unbecoming 
levities?    From  your  awful  throne  you  ought  to  employ 
yourself  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs ;  and,  by  such 
conduct,  increase  the  dignity  of  your  name,  and  the  venera- 
tion of  your  subjects.    Your  present  life  is  most  unworthy 
of  a  king.**     '  They,'  replied  Amasis,  *  who  have  a  bow,  bend 
it  only  at  the  time  they  want  it :  when  not  in  use,  they  suffer 
it  to  be  relaxed;  it  would  otherwise  break,  and  not  be  of 
service  when  exigence  required.     It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  a  man.     If,  without  some  intervals  of  amusement,  he 
applied  himself  constantly  to  serious  pursuits,  he  would  im- 
perceptibly lose  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.     It  is 
the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  influences  me  in  the  divi- 
sion of  my  time.'  " 

Of  this  Amasis  it  is  asserted,  that,  whilst  he  was  in  a 
private  condition,  he  avoided  every  serious  occupation,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  drinking  and  jollity.  If  at  any 
time  he  wanted  money  for  his  expensive  pleasures,  he  had 

*  Herodotus  "  Euterpe,"  170. 
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recourse  to  robbery.  By  those  who  suspected  him  as  the 
author  of  their  loss,  he  was  frequently,  on  his  protesting 
himself  innocent,  carried  before  the  oracle,  by  wliich  he  was 
frequently  condemned,  and  as  often  acquitted.  As  soon  as 
he  obtained  the  supreme  authority,  such  deities  as  had  pro- 
nounced him  innocent,  he  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tumely, neglecting  their  temples,  and  neither  offering  them 
presents  nor  sacrifice :  this  he  did  by  way  of  testifying  his 
dislike  of  their  false  declarations.  Such,  however,  as  decided 
on  his  guilt,  in  testimony  of  their  truth  and  justice,  he  reve- 
renced as  true  gods,  with  every  mark  of  honourand  esteem; 
—a  conduct  which  has  been  very  aptly  compared  by  Beloe 
to  that  of  our  young  Prince  Harry,  so  beautifully  elucidated 
by  Shakspcare. 

"In  honour  of  Minerva,"  continues  the  same  historian, 
"  this  prince  erected  at  Sais  a  magnificent  portico,  exceeding 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  size  and  grandeur.  The  stones  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  of  a  very  uncommon  size  and 
quality,  and  decorated  with  a  number  of  colossal  statues  and 
androsphinxes  of  enormous  magnitude.  To  repair  this  tem- 
ple, he  also  collected  stones  of  an  amazing  thickness,  part  of 
which  he  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Memphis,  and  part 
from  the  city  of  Eleph  \nti\*,  which  is  distant  from  Sais  a 
journey  of  about  twenty  days.  But  what,  in  my  opinion,  was 
most  of  all  to  be  admired,  was  an  edifice  which  he  brought 
from  Elephantina,  constructed  of  one  entire  stone.  The 
carriage  of  it  employed  two  thousand  men,  all  of  whom  were 
pilots,  an  entire  period  of  three  years.  The  length  of  this  struc- 
ture, on  tlie  outside,  was  twenty-two  cubits;  it  was  fourteen 
wide,and  eight  high.  In  the  inside,  the  length  of  it  was  twenty 
cubits  and  twenty  digits,  twelve  cubits  wide,  and  five  high. 
It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple.     The  reason  it 

Lwas  carried  no  further  is  this — the  architect,  reflecting  upon 
his  long  and  continued  fatigue,  sighed  deeply,  which  incident 
Amasis  construed  as  an  omen,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 
Some,  however,  aifirm  that  one  of  those  employed  to  move  it 
by  levers,  was  crushed  by  it,  for  which  reason  it  was  ad- 
vanced no  farther." 
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Not  a  vestige  of  all  this  magnificence,  bestowed  on  Sais 
by  the  most  liberal  monarch  Egypt  ever  enjoyed,  the  donor 
of  its  most  superb  temples,  the  founder  of  its  Grecian  colo- 
nies, the  institutor  of  some  of  its  best  laws,  and  the  sole 
monarch  under  whom  the  Egyptians  could  boast  of  twenty 
thousand  cities  well  inhabited, — not  a  fragment  of  the  splen- 
dour with  which  he  embellished  this  his  favourite  seat  now 
remains.  Time,  that  effectual  destroyer  of  the  most  colossal 
works,  has  no  doubt  been  the  chief,  because  the  most  un- 
ceasing, agent  of  its  destruction.  Yet  the  splendid  remains 
of  TttLBis  and  other  ancient  cities  may  be  admitted  as  proof 
that  time  alone  could  hardly  yet  have  rendered  its  annihi- 
lation so  complete.  It  is  stated  that  Cambyaes,  the  Persian, 
when  only  ten  years  old,  liad  been  urged  by  his  mother's 
complaint  of  being  neglected  by  Cyrus  for  a  supposed  daugh- 
ter of  Amaais,  to  exclaim,  "  Mother,  as  soon  as  I  am  a  man, 
I  will  effect  the  utter  destruction  of  Egypt"  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  perform  liis  vow,  he  would  ven 
the  £rBt  efforts  of  his  vengeance  against  the  monuments  oi 
him  on  whose  account  he  was  chiefly  instigated  to  the  ' 
more  particularly  when  Amasis  himself,  against  whose  living 
person  he  would  have  been  so  glad  to  direct  his  fury,  had 
died  a  natural  and  tranquil  death  before  Cambyses  had  ad- 
vanced to  Egypt,  having,  during  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his 
power,  in  a  long  reign,  experienced  no  extraordinary  cala- 
mity, and  being,  at  his  death,  embalmed  and  deposited  in  a 
sepulchre  which  he  had  erected  for  himself  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  history  of  this  expedition  and  march  across 
the  Syrian  Deserts ;  the  battle  of  the  hostile  armies  near 
Pelusium  ;  the  subsequent  surrender  of  Memphis  ;  the  trials 
inflicted  by  Cambyses  on  tlie  captive  family  of  Amasis  ;  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  the  son  who  then  6lled  his  father's 
throne;  are  all  descriptions  of  that  devastating  spirit  by 
which  the  Persian  conquerer  was  actuated :  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  dastardly  act  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the 
dead,  in  which  he  had  not  even  the  poor  plea  that  Achilles 
might  have  urged  for  his  ignominious  treatment  of  the 
brave  and  injured  Hector,  when  he  drew  him,  at  his  chariot 
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wheels,  around  the  walls  of  Ilium,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
before  the  boiling  anger  of  the  fight  in  which  he  vanqiiiahed 
him  might  have  subsided ;  for  the  ^yptian  king  had  lain 
in  peace  within  his  tomb  before  ever  his  dominions  were 
invaded. 

Herodotus  thus  relates  this  outrage : — "  As  soon  as  Cam- 
byses  had  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  at  Sais,  he  ordered 
the  body  of  that  prince  to  be  removed  from  his  tomb.  When 
this  was  done,  he  commanded  it  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  the 
hair  to  be  pjutked  out,  and  the  flesh  to  be  goaded  with  sharp 
instruments,  to  which  he  added  other  marks  of  ignominy. 
As  the  body  was  embalmed,  their  efforts  made  but  little  im- 
pression. When  they  were  therefore  fatigued  with  these 
outrages,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned ;  in  which  last  act,  Cam- 
byses  even  disregarded  the  religion  of  his  country ;  for  tlie 
Persians  venerate  fire  as  a  divinity." 

The  destruction  of  the  tombs,  the  palaces,  and  the  temples 
themselves,  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  hands  of  so  enraged  an  avenger,  whose  whole  conduct 
could  only  be  accounted  for,  by  considering  him  as  deprived 
of  his  reason  ;  but  if  the  edifices  which  Herodotus  describes 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  which  seems,  from  his 
manner  of  description,  to  be  implied,  their  destruction  could 
not  then  have  taken  place  ;  although  the  succeeding  events  of 
war  might  have  assisted  towards  their  overthrow  and  demo- 
lition. Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  persuaded,  that  some  powerful 
cause  must  have  operated,  conjointly  with  time,  to  sweep 
away  every  vestige  of  a  magnificence  so  great  as  that  of 
Saib. 

On  leaving  this  instructive  scene  of  utter  desolation,  the 
impressions  which  I  had  so  often  fell  before,  when  treading 
on  the  rased  foundations  of  fallen  greatness,  were  renewed 
with  increased  forie,  and  occupied  me  in  our  silent  ride  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  was  considerably  past  sunset  when  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Kafr-el-Lebben,  where  my  impatient  fellow-travellers 
awaited  my  return.  We  supped  together  on  lioard.  The 
canjee  having  spread  the  lofty  lateen  sail  to  a  fresh  northern 
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breeze,  and  favoured  by  the  moon,  we  continued  to  stem  the 
current  of  tlie  Nile  until  we  brought  up  at  Siiaboor,  in  a 
midnight  calm. 

The  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  being  recruited  by  sweet 
sleep,  we  were  stirring  at  four  o'clock.  The  morning  calm 
was  delightful;  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  Seal  a  at 
which  we  were  moored,  were  fine  continued  groves  of  palms 
and  sycamores,  whose  reflection  on  the  clear  surface  of  the 
stream  presented  a  beautiful  picture. 

After  bathing  in  the  Nile,  we  made  an  excursion  round 
SiUBOOR,  wliii-h  has  been  marked  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Andropolis,  though  it  presents  no  vestiges  from  which  one 
might  infer  its  former  consequence.  In  the  course  of  our 
walk,  we  frequently  halted  to  enjoy  the  shade  of  some  fine 
groups  of  trees  by  which  the  village  is  surrounded,  and,  in 
passing  through  the  town  itself,  visited  an  Egyptian  school. 
The  blind  master  desired  to  feel  the  palms  of  our  hands  and 
foreheads,  from  which  he  was  polite  enough  to  infer  our  being 
good  and  sensible  men,  and  insisted  upon  our  taking  a  morn- 
ing cup  of  coflee  with  him,  and  hearing  his  pupils  read.  The 
last  we  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with,  were  it  not  that 
refusal  would  have  been  an  uokiiid  return  for  the  favour  of 
the  first:  we  therefore  did  both,  and  were  much  pleased. 
Leaving  our  slippers  at  the  door,  we  entered,  also,  two  of 
the  village  mosques,  both  of  which  were  neat,  simple,  and 
clean. 

Departing  from  thence  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  northern 
breeze  sprung  up,  we  continued  to  advance  up  the  Nile, 
passing  Salamoon  and  the  smaller  villages  on  either  side. 
until  we  brought  up  for  half  an  hour,  at  Nrcbelv.  on  the 
western  bank,  a  town  not  included  in  Arrowsmith's  map, 
although  larger  and  more  populous  than  either  Shauoor  or 
Salamoon.  Along  the  borders  of  the  river,  tobacco  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  cultivation  at  that  season. 

In  the  evening,  one  of  the  crew,  a  grey-bearded  old  man, 
personated  the  deity  of  Lanipsacus ;  and  having  his  turban 
taken  from  his  head,  it  was  formed  into  a  ceinture  for  his 
waist;  tlien,  regardless  of  all  decency,  he  commenced  a 
dance  characteristic  of  tlie  divinity,  singing,  at  intervals,  the 
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leading  stanzas  of  an  Arab  song,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
who  surrouuded  him.  formed  a  apedes  of  response,  by  sin^Dg 
and  clapping  their  hands  in  chorus.  This  was  not  the  first 
ocenaioii  on  which  I  had  remarked  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
usage  still  preserved  among  the  EjjypliaDS  of  the  present 
day.  I  had  before  noticed  them  in  many  instances ;  and  this 
was  also  unquestionably  a  remnant  of  those  very  mysteries 
formerly  celebrated  at  Sais  upon  the  lake,  in  honour  of  the 
certain  personage  whom  Herodotus  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  mention. 

We  had  anchored  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  at  night,  and  the  breeze  being  favourable  in  the 
morning,  we  made  sail  at  day-light,  passing  Zaf.ra,  and 
Tanoop,  the  ancient  Tana,  on  tlie  eastern,  and  liaving  the 
Desert  soon  afterwards  descending  to  the  water's  edge  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 

On  entering  the  reach  of  Nadir  we  had  to  tow  against  the 
wind  and  current,  from  its  lying  in  nearly  a  north-east  direc- 
tion. We  were  desirous  of  pjissing  from  hence  into  the  Canal 
of  Menouf,  and  thus  shortening,  as  well  as  varying,  our  route 
to  Cairo ;  but  at  this  moment  there  was  not  sufficient  water 
for  the  purpose.  We  therefore  continued  our  course  up  the 
river,  passing  Terranet.  the  ancient  Terenuths,  and  Wooa- 
DAUN,  both  on  the  western  bank ;  above  which,  soon  after 
noon,  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  the  eastward,  and  in- 
creased the  heat  to  an  oppressive  degree,  from  which  we  all 
suffered  considerably. 

We  reached  the  southernmost  point,  or  apex,  of  the  Delta 
about  four  o'clock,  where  is  the  village  of  KaFr  Mansoora, 
not  marked  in  the  map ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  passed  the  small 
islands  which  begin  first  to  divide  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta 
branches  of  the  Nile,  the  whole  cluster  bearing  the  singular 
name  of  Bain  el  Bachara,  or  the  "  Belly  of  the  Cow."  The 
wind  freshening,  and  veering  round  to  the  northward  at  the 
same  time,  our  progress  was  rapid ;  and  we  passed  Shoobragh, 
the  seat  of  the  Pasha,  at  sun-set,  and  landed  together  at 
Boolac,  the  Scala  of  Cairo,  at  about  eight  o'clock. 
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NOTICES  OF  ABYSSINIA, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH 
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xLbtssinia,  a  remote  country  of  intertropical  Africa,  has 
only  become  a  subject  of  popular  interest  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  celebrated  Bruce.  Previously,  it 
had  only  been  the  subject  of  curious  inquiry  as  to  its  identity 
with  a  certain  Prester  John's  country,  which,  according  to 
monkish  legends,  existed  in  some  unknown  part  of  the  world, 
and  where  it  was  generally  believed  the  primitive  Church  of 
Christ,  as  established  by  the  Apostles,  was  preserved  in  its 
original  simplicity  and  purity  of  faith. 

The  attention  of  the  learned  of  Europe  had  been  directed 
to  Abyssinia,  as  the  probable  seat  of  this  hidden  Church,  by 
the  discoveries  made  during  the  expedition  sent  out  in 
search  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  more  direct  and  con- 
venient than  the  one  monopolized,  to  their  great  gain  and 
emolument,  by  the  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and 
which  corresponded,  in  a  great  measure,  with  that  of  our  pre- 
sent overland  route. 

Landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Zaire,  or  Congo  River,  the  Portuguese  Commander  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  a  country  in  the  interior,  whose  inhabitants 
were  represented  as  adoring  the  Cross,  and  performing  many 
religious  ceremonies  similar  to  those  which  they  themselves 
practised.  Now,  although  it  can  be  easily  shewn  that  consi- 
derable intercourse  existed  from  the  earliest  times  between 
the  Abyssinian  nation  and  the  Pagan  empire,  and  subse- 
quently, when  the  latter,  converted  to  Christianity,  was,  in  a 
general  sense,  designated  "  the  Church  of  Rome ;"  still,  we 
cannot  feel  surprised  that,  in  the  then  state  of  geographical 
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knowledge,  tlie  identity  of  the  African  Cliriatiiins.  spoken  of 
at  Benin,  with  the  Abyssinian  Chiiruli,  was  not  perceived  by 
the  Portuguese  discoverers,  or  that  they  sliould  have  consi- 
dered it  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  nation,  and 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  prejudice  of  the  age,  might 
readily  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  country  of  Prester  John, 
rather  than  the  ascribed  Asiatic  Christian  country,  of  which 
continent  Abyssinia  was  then  considered  to  form  a  part. 

In  1487,  the  practicability  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  no  longer  problematical, 
the  Portuguese  sovereign  naturally  desired  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
Seas.  To  further  this  object,  he  despatched  two  ambassadors 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Covilham  and  de  Payva,  one  of 
whom  was  directed  to  enter  Abyssinia,  the  other  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  India.  De  Payva  died  on  the  Red  Sea;  but  his 
companion,  after  proceeding  to  Calicut  and  Goa,  carried  out 
the  full  intentions  of  his  sovereign.  By  re-crossing  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  reaching  the  Continent  of  Africa,  he  penetrated 
to  Abyssinia,  from  which  country  he  transmitted  home 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information.  It  is  im|)ossible 
to  say  whether  Covilham  was  constrained  by  force,  or  induced 
by  favours  shewn,  to  remain  in  Abyssinia :  all  that  is  known 
for  certain,  being,  that  he  was  conducted  to  the  remote  south- 
ern province  of  Shoa,  where  he  lived  several  years,  and  ulti- 
mately died  there. 

From  Ids  time,  however,  Abyssinia  and  its  Church  became 
the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion  in  Europe ;  and  its 
conversion  from  heresy  to  the  all-sullicient  Catholic  faith 
was  made  a  grand  object  witli  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
agent  she  employed  to  effect  this  was  tlie  Court  of  Por- 
tugal, then  an  enterprising  commercial  state,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms.  At  that  time,  it 
accorded  well  with  the  policy  of  tlie  Portuguese  Government, 
to  obtain  influence  among,  if  not  possession  of,  those  countries 
which  were  presumed  to  be,  by  their  situation,  well  adapted 
to  forward  these  ambitious  views  with  respect  to  the  conquest 
of  the  East  Indies,  wldch  was  then  contemplated.     With  this 
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subject,  however,  we  have  thia  evening  nothing  to  do.  So 
for  it  was  neceasaay  to  comment  upon  the  previous  relations 
of  Abyssinia  with  Europe.  But  it  is  only  since  this  critical 
period,  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the 
Christianity  professed  by  its  inhabitants,  has  been  acquired  ; 
and  it  is  principally  from  writers  of  about  this  time  that  all 
compilers  of  modern  works  upon  the  Abyssinian  Church,  have 
derived  most  of  their  information,  and  to  whom  I  am  also 
indebted  myself  for  whatever  knowledge  I  |>ossess  upon  the 
subject :  for,  altliough  once  a  visitor  to  this  interesting  coun- 
try, such  IB  the  confusion  of  doctrines  and  religious  schisms, 
that  it  would  be  an  impudent  imposition  did  I  attempt  to  give 
the  principles  of  any  systematic  or  uniform  belief  as  being, 
at  the  present  day,  generally  professed  in  Abyssinia,  I  do 
not  believe,  indeed,  tliat  even  the  present  Bishop,  or,  as  he  is 
called,  the  Abune  Salame,  himself  holds,  for  two  years  toge- 
ther, the  same  articles  of  faith,  but  rather  that  he  adapts  his 
creed  to  the  exigences  of  opinion  tlmt  characterize  the  very 
differently -believing  Potentates  who  recognise  his  spiritual 
charge,  and  whose  annual  presents  to  their  religious  Superior 
depend  considerably  upon  the  conformity  existing  between 
them  npon  points  of  religion. 

We  derive  our  information  concerning  the  most  ancient 
historical  connection  of  Abyssinia  with  Judfea  from  tlie  annals 
of  the  former  country ;  and,  in  this  instance,  so  general  is  the 
national  belief  of  its  truth,  and  so  exact  tlie  apparent  authori- 
ties upon  which  the  opinion  is  founded,  tliat  the  learned  of 
Europe,  although  far  from  being  satisfied  with  its  correct- 
ness, have  not  presumed  to  question  the  truth  of  the  relation, 
although  it  admits  of  being  easily  proved  to  be  an  error  of 
the  rankest  legendary  tradition.  Our  own  history  by  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  in  which  our  origin  is  traced  from  the 
Trojan  refugees,  is  gospel,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  account 
which  derives  from  a  son  of  Solomon  and  the  renowned 
Queen  of  Sheba  the  present  dynasty  of  Abyssinian  Kings. 

We  are  told  that  Menilec,  the  first  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
was  one  result  of  the  far-famed  journey  to  .Jerusalem  made 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  test  tlie  sagacity  of  the  wisest  of 
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Israel's  Kings.  That  Solomoo  did  receive  such  a  visit  i^ 
beyond  doubt,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  account  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Sheba,  the  Abyssinians  say.  is  the  an- 
cient name  of  Shoa,  the  word  having  submitted  to  certain 
modifications  in  sound  by  tlie  operation  of  some  dialect-dis- 
persing principle,  upon  which  is  founded  far  stranger  trana- 
mutatioDS  of  ancient  names,  and  which  are,  witli  great  diffi- 
culty, recognised  in  their  modern  guise.  Thus  the  flebe  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Eve  of  our  sacred 
history,  are  identical  with  the  Uotir  of  Arabic  and  Oriental 
records ;  whilst  Abwe,  the  serpent  god/of  the  ancient  Abyssi- 
nians and  Gongas.  is  none  other  than  the  circling  river 
Abi  which  surrounds  their  country. 

Modem  geographers,  however,  contend  that  the  Sheba  of 
the  Scriptures  is  the  Arabia  Felix  of  our  maps.  In  some  parts 
of  the  holy  writings,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  this  country  is 
designated,  not  ns  of  Sheba,  but  of  the  South  ;  and  as  the  situ- 
ation of  Arabia,  with  respect  to  JudaiO,  is  in  that  direction,  so 
far  they  have  good  authority  for  uot  conceding  to  Abyssioia 
the  distinction  of  being  considered  tlie  kingdom  of  wliieh  such 
honourable  mention  is  mode.  Another  corroborative  evidence 
of  Arabia  Felix  being  the  Sheba  of  the  Bible,  is,  the  circum- 
stance that  its  name.  Yemen,  or  "the  right,"  signifying  also  the 
south,  is  the  exact  term  employed  to  designate  the  possessions 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Again,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
interpretive  meaning  of  "  Menilec,"  the  name  of  this  presumed 
eonof  Solomon,  signifies  nothing  more  or  less  than  "the  same 
as  myself";  that  is,  I  think,  that  the  party  so  called  was  the 
Deputy  or  Viceroy  of  some  powerful  Monarch ;  and  such  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  title  of  the  Governor  appointed 
over  the  Abyssinian  provinces,  and  which,  at  the  period  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  reigns,  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  latter.  I  have  been  led.  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  Menilec  was  originally  merely  a  title  indica- 
tive of  rank,  and  which,  like  the  term  "  Pharaoh  "  in  Jewish 
history,  had  improperly  become  employed  in  their  records  as 
the  proper  name  of  one  monarch,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  a  ge- 
neral title  for  all.    Perhaps  the  Menilec  of  Abyssinian  regard 
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might  have  been  some  ambitious  governor,  who  fouod  it  con- 
venient to  repudiate  the  authority  of  his  Principal,  took  upon 
himself  the  sovereignty  of  liis  province,  and  established  the 
dynasty  of  its  present  Kings. 

Considerable  light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  publication  of  the  eotemporary  annals,  not  only  of  neigh- 
bouring independent  stales  or  people,  sucti  as  the  Wnrge  or 
Adjows ;  but  also  of  the  Persian  records  of  their  earliest  mon- 
arclis,  which,  at  Uie  present,  remain  buried  in  the  royal 
libraries  at  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  The  Abyssinian  Adjows 
are  the  descendants  of  tlie  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
diSer  considerably,  in  descent,  from  the  Amhara  or  red  peo- 
ple, being,  by  their  appearance,  language,  and  habits,  proved 
to  belong  to  tlie  Gongas  or  the  yellow  Mongolian  people,  who 
once  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  Adjows  inhabit  the  fastnesses  of  the  hilts  of  Lasta,  and 
they  have  traditions  and  written  records  tracing  the  descent 
of  their  monarch  also  from  the  illustrious  Queen  of  Slieba;  but 
the  account  they  give  of  this  lady's  progeny  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  that  contained  in  the  Amharic  annals ;  for  she, 
they  say,  was  delivered  of  a  girl,  who  was  called  Solomina, 
in  compliment  to  her  reputed  father.  Let  us  hope  that,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  some  adventurous  traveller  will  undertake 
a  journey  to  this  interesting  people,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  information  which  may  be  extant  on  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance  for  illustrating  our  own  Biblical  records 
of  the  same  remote  age  to  which  they  relate.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  only  authority  for  mentioning  this  discrepancy  be- 
tween two  national  records,  is  derived  from  conversation  with 
Dr.  Beke,  who,  dui'ing  his  return  home  from  Gojam,  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Adjows,  and  obtained  some  valu- 
able information  relative  to  their  early  history.  The  learned 
world  wait,  with  some  impatience,  the  more  detailed  account 
it  is  in  this  gentleman's  power  to  give. 

Dating  their  connection  with  Jews,  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  Mosaical  law,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  in  the  same 
spirit  of  national  self  importance,  the  Abyssinians  assert  that 
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they  ret-eived  Christianity  direct  from  tlie  Apoatles,  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Thomas  beiEg  tlie  agents  of  their  conversion.  Ano- 
ther tradition,  liowever,  which  has  been  made  to  accord 
more  with  evidence  afforded  by  the  relation  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  ba[itiBtn  of  tlie  servant  ofCandace, 
states,  that  the  Empress  lierself,  on  the  return  homej  of  the 
Christian  convert,  couseiited  to  receive  the  new  religion  in 
her  kingdom,  and,  with  h^r  subjects,  was  accordingly  bap- 
tized. This  legend  has  certainly  some  appearance  of  proba- 
bility; and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  Abyssinia  at  that  time 
was  a  dependency  of  Upper  Egypt^the  Ethiopia  of  the 
Bible — then  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  Abyssinia  did 
receive  her  Christianity  from  that  source. 

What  we  learn  from  our  own  Church  history  regarding 
the  introduction  of  our  religion  into  that  country  is,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  Meroptus,  a 
Christian  philosopher,  going  to  India  with  two  scholars, 
touched  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia.  Here,  it  seems,  he  was 
killed;  and  the  two  boys,  Frumentius  and  CEdesius,  were 
taken  to  Axum,  the  seat  of  government,  as  presents  to  the 
Emi>eror.  From  the  circumstance  that  Fnimentius  was 
made  a  duptera  or  scribe,  we  may  supjiose  his  education  was 
somewhat  advanced.  CEdesius  was  made  a  ser\Tint  in  the 
kitchen.  That  they  were  slaves  is  certain;  for  we  6nd  tliat. 
on  his  death-bed,  the  Emperor  gave  both  their  liberty,  with 
permission  to  leave  the  country.  They  were  prevailed  upon, 
however,  by  the  Queen-Regent,  to  remain  in  Abyssinia,  to 
educate  her  sons ;  and  that  they  obtained  considerable  autho- 
rity in  the  government,  is  proved,  by  the  protection  they 
afforded  to  the  Christian  merchants  residing  in  tlie  ports  of 
Abyssinia,  who  were  directed  to  pray  and  worship  as  they 
ought  to  do,  without  fear.  Having  finished  the  education  of 
their  charge,  Frumentius  and  CEdesius  left  Abyssinia,  and 
proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  tlie  former  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  Abyssinia  in  the  cliaracter  of  Bishop; 
whilst  the  latter,  we  are  told,  "gave  up  travelling,  and  went 
to  live  with  his  relations."     Ruffinus.  however,  from  whom 
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this  account  is  derived,  informa  us  that  he  had  the  whole 
story  from  the  mouth  of  CEdesius  liiniself,  who  was  then 
ordained  a  Presbyter  of  the  Cliurch  at  Tyre. 

When  Fruinentiua  undertook  his  second  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia, no  less  celebrated  a  personage  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
than  Athanasius.  He  it  was  who  consecrated  Frumentius  to 
the  duties  of  the  new  See:  so  we  may  safely  presume  that 
he  was  orthodox  in  his  belief  on  his  return  to  Abyssinia. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  Church 
was  at  the  highest ;  and  the  queation  of  supremacy — for  it 
was  a  struggle  for  nothing  else — was  principally  between  the 
Emperor  Constantius  and  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  Atha- 
nasius. The  former  was  the  great  champion  of  the  heresy 
ofArius.  and  ultimately  overcame  his  ecclesiastical  opponent, 
who  was  driven  from  his  See,  excommunicated,  and  died,  a 
miserable  fugitive,  in  one  of.  the  western  States  of  Northern 
Africa,  His  pupil  Frumentius  was  more  fortunate ;  for,  in  the 
remote  Abyssinia,  he  was  enabled  to  set  at  defiance  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Emperor,  who  had  sent  emissaries  with  letters 
to  the  then  sovereigns  of  that  country,  Ahia  and  Azba 
(Aizana  and  Saizana),  directing  them  to  send  back  Frumen- 
tius, that  he  might  be  examined  as  to  liia  principles  by  the 
Venerable  George,  and  other  Egyptian  Prelates ;  and  pro- 
mising that,  if  they  were  satisfied  with  his  creed,  they  would 
re-ordain  him  Bishop  of  Abyssinia,  which,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  he  was  considered  not  to  be  entitled  to.  No 
attention,  however,  was  paid  to  these  spiritual  demands,  either 
by  Frumentius  or  the  princes;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  orthodox  as  the  See 
of  Rome  itself. 

The  next  historical  record  connected  with  the  reception  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  inha- 
bibtnts  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  arrival,  in  490,  of  nine  holy  men 
from  Egypt,  whom  the  Portuguese  travellers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  represent  to  have  been  all  Dominican  friars, 
forgetting  that  this  order  was  not  established  until  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly  one  thousand  years  after  the 
death  of  these  Abyssinian  Fathers, 
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With  the  exception  of  tliia,  no  circumstance  of  importance 
occurred  between  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Constantine 
and  Justinian  that  would  connect  Abyssinia  with  the  seat  of 
the  early  Churches  of  our  religion.  In  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  however,  we  are  told  by  Metaphrastes  that  one  Eles- 
bean,  a  Christian  king  of  Ethiopia,  invaded  Arabia,  and  van- 
quished a  Jewish  tyrant,  who  had  cruelly  persecuted  the 
Christians  in  that  country ;  but  this  is  stated  by  Geddes,  in 
his  Ethiopian  Church  Hhiory,  to  be  a  tedious,  blind  story. 
not  fit  to  be  offered  to  any  reader  that  has  not  a  legendary 
nose.  All  such  traditions,  or,  if  you  please,  historical  fables, 
have  some  foundation  upon  truth;  and  this  very  Abyssinian 
invasion  of  Arabia  forms  a  very  interesting  historical  episode 
to  introduce  here,  especially  as  the  recent  decipherment  of 
the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  make  the  date  of  it  to  coincide 
with  the  very  period  to  which  the  following  expedition  is 
referred. 

About  the  year  53o,  Justinian  engaf^ed  in  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  sent  one  Julian  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Axum,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Abyssinian  Em- 
pire, and  where,  it  will  be  recollected,  inscriptions  in  the 
Himyaritic  characters  are  known  to  exist.  Julian  was  also 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  Himyarites  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arabia,  who.  being  Christians,  it  was  supposed  would 
make  common  cause  against  the  Persians,  the  great  enemy 
of  their  religion.  At  this  time,  the  king  of  Axum  was  Hel- 
lesteus,  otherwise  Elisbean,  who,  in  zeal  for  the  religion  he 
professed,  liad,  a  few  years  before,  on  complaint  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Hadhramaut,  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  numerous 
fleet  and  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  king  of  the  Himya- 
rites, and  placed  Istnetheus,  a  Christian,  upon  the  throne. 

The  principal  inducement  employed  to  enlist  in  the  cause 
of  the  Romans  the  Christian  Powers  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia, 
was  not,  however,  of  so  disinterested  a  character  as  might  be 
supposed ;  for  we  find  that  Julian,  the  ambassador,  negociated 
a  mercantile  treaty  with  the  king  of  Axum,  in  which  the 
Romans  stipulated  to  purchase  all  the  silk  coming  from  India 
they  might  require  fiom  Abyssinian  tradei-s.     Previously, 
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this  commerce  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  it  may  be  also  observed  here,  that  after  all  these 
negociations,  it  remained  with  them,  as  the  route  through  the 
Indian  and  Red  Seas  was  more  inconvenient  than  the  direct 
course  through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  so 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Besides,  the  Persians  in  the  Indian 
markets,  bought  up  all  the  commodity,  and  so  retained  the 
monopoly,  and  defeated  the  machinations  of  the  Roman 
Emperor.  Julian  was  equally  unfortunate  with  the  Uimya- 
ritic  monarch;  for,  although  he  succeeded  in  uegociatlng  an 
alliance  ofTensive  and  defensive,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
attacks  should  be  made  cotem[>oraneouBly  on  two  sides  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  It  was  discovered,  when  the  attempt  was 
made,  that  the  deserts  of  Arabia  were  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  troops  of  Esimetheus.  Noti  however,  to  be 
idle,  the  auxiliaries  kindly  sent  by  the  Ethiopian  monarch 
to  his  Arabian  protegi.  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  upon 
the  country,  and  deposed  the  monarch,  giving  the  crown  to 
one  Abraham,  a  Christian,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  a  Roman 
merchant  at  the  port  of  Adal  in  Ethiopia,  the  monarch  of 
which,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  Esimetheus  to  his 
fate,  and  Abraham  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  tlirone. 

In  this  age,  so  ignorant  of  the  geograp!)ical  situation  of 
Abyssinia  was  even  the  infallible  government  of  the  Holy 
Church,  that  in  1177,  when  an  embassy  arrived  from  Abya- 
sinia  to  the  Pope  in  Venice,  the  Emperor  Frederick  having 
driven  him  from  Rome,  it  was  given  out  that  the  strangers 
had  arrived  with  oflers  of  assistance  from  Prester  John,  whose 
country  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  Asia,  near  to  the 
Tartars  and  Russians,  and  it  was  joined  in  the  same  mission, 
and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Dominican  Provincials 
of  Poland,  as  being  its  next  neighbour.  The  promulgation 
of  such  a  geographical  error  may  indeed  have  been  intended 
as  a  political  ruse,  to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  belli- 
gerent Emperor ;  for,  to  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  it  is  known 
was  turned  the  circumstance  of  another  Abyssinian  n 
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to  the  Papal  Court  in  the  year  1300,  and  which  consisted  of 
no  less  than  thirty  amhasaQtlors,  Tliese  reported  tlmt  their 
master  had  seventy'Tour  king^  under  him,  and  who,  except- 
ing five  of  the  smallest,  were  all  Christians ;  that  he  bad 
also  in  his  dominions  137  ardibishops,  each  having  twenty 
bishops  under  his  jurisdiction ;  all  which,  says  the  liistorian. 
was  a  pious  fraud  spread  about  by  Pope  Clement,  to  encou- 
rage the  Latins  to  undertake  a  new  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
they  being  tlius  assured  of  the  assistance  of  this  mighty 
Christian  Emperor,  whose  dominions  were  represented  to  lie 
conveniently  for  carrying  on  a  war  in  Syria. 

We  find  an  Abyssinian  embassy  again  employed  in  1434. 
to  effect  a  delicate  matter  arising  out  of  some  political 
exigency  that  had  eompclled  the  Pope  (Eugenius  IV,)  to 
remove  from  Rome  to  Florence ;  and  which,  having  passed 
by,  he  now  desired  to  return  again  wiih  a  good  grace  to  the 
Holy  City.  Accordingly,  he  announced  the  approach  of  an 
embassy  from  Ethiopia ;  and  under  pretence  that  Florence 
waa  a  mean  city  to  receive  the  messengers  of  such  a  power- 
ful Potentate,  be  adjourned  the  council  to  Rome ;  where,  ulti- 
mately, he  received  the  embassy,  and,  as  stated  by  the  histo- 
rians of  the  time,  the  submission  of  that  Church,  and  of  its 
Prince  Zarah  Jacob.  But  this  is  shewn  by  Geddes  to  be  an 
impudent  imposition;  for  this  very  Zurah  Jacob,  when  soli- 
cited by  some  Jerusalem  monks  to  make  this  submission, 
absolutely  refused;  and  we  have  this  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that,  200  years  afterwards,  his  soul  was  anathematized  to  the 
lowest  pit  of  the  infernal  regions,  for  his  contumacy,  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  entered  Abyssinia  at  that  time,  and  who  actually 
prevailed  upon  his  successor,  Sultjiun  Sagid,  to  pronounce 
the  horrid  curse;  and  who,  however  orthodox  he  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  in  consequence,  could  not  have  had 
much  grace  about  him  to  damn  his  great-grandfather  in 
such  a  manner. 

Of  this  very  Zarah  Jacob,  however,  we  possess  evidence  of 
his  having  been  one  of  the  most  pious,  consistent,  and  bene- 
voieut  princes  tliat  ever  reigned  over  Abyssinia.      In  his 
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reign,  we  first  liear  of  convents  of  Abyssinian  monks  already 
founded  at  Jerusalem,  and  wliieh  this  monarch  munificently 
endowed.  One  letter  of  his,  to  these  holy  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem, I  shall  read,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  his  real  eha- 
racter,  and  also  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  correspondence  between 
a  king  of  kings  and  the  mendicant  friars  whose  wants  he 
supplies. 

"  Let  tliis  come  to  tlie  hands  of  my  beloved,  the  College  of 

Saints,  who  reside  at  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City. 

"  In  the  peace  of  the  Lord,  Amen. 

"  I  do  proclaim  you  very  happy,  for  having,  in  the  first 
place,  obeyed  the  word  of  God,  which  saith,  'He  that  for- 
saketh  not  his  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,'  &u:. ; 
for  which  reason  you  have  left  the  world,  and  have  taken 
upon  you  the  yoke  of  monkery.  The  word  of  the  prophet 
hath  likewise  bound  you,  which  saith. '  I  will  not  go  into  the 
tabernacle  of  mine  house,  nor  climb  up  to  my  bed,  neither 
will  I  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  mine  eyelids, 
until  I  find  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  habitation  of  the  God 
of  Jacob.'  Whereupon  you  determined  to  repair  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  the  Great  King,  not  being  discouraged 
from  going  thither  eitlier  by  the  incommoditiea  of  the  jour- 
ney, or  the  heat  by  day,  or  the  cold  by  night,  nor  by  dangers 
of  robbers ;  whereby,  when  you  arrived,  was  fulfilled  what 
was  said  by  the  prophet  of  you,  '  Let  us  therefore  go  into  his 
house,  and  worship  in  the  place  where  the  face  of  our  Lord 
stood ;'  for  to  you  is  given  to  kias  the  place  which  his 
presence  hath  hallowed  from  his  nativity  to  his  ascension. 
For  which  cause  I  do  very  much  rely  on  your  prayers,  and 
on  the  afflictions  you  have  suffered  for  God's  sake. 

"  I  do  salute  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  saying. 
Health  to  you,  sons  of  Ethiopia,  whom  the  earthly  Jerusalem 
hath  tied  to  herself,  that  she  may  convey  you  to  tlie  heavenly 
one. 

"  Health  be  to  your  faith,  which  is  perfect  in  the  Trinity ; 
and  to  your  course  of  life,  which  is  like  tliat  of  angels. 
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"  Health  be  to  your  feet,  which  walk ;  to  your  handa,  which 
touch ;  to  your  lips,  which  kiss ;  to  your  eyea,  which  do  freely 
behold  Galilee,  where  God  was  inanimate;  and  Bethlehem, 
where  He  was  bom ;  and  the  cave,  where  He  lay;  and  Naza- 
reth, wliere  He  was  educated ;  and  Jordan,  where  He 
baptized,  that  He  might  cleanse  us ;  and  Corontum,  where 
He  fasted  for  our  sake ;  and  Calvary,  where  He  was  cruci&ed 
for  our  sake ;  and  Golgotha,  where  He  was  buried,  and  rose 
again,  that  He  might  quicken  us ;  and  the  Mount  Olives, 
where  He  ascended  to  His  Father  and  our  God,  that  He 
might  introduce  us  into  the  inner  vail  of  the  highest  heavens, 
into  which  He  himself  entered,  and  introduced  the  Apostles, 
who  were  before  us ;  and  the  oratory  of  Zion,  where  the 
Comforter  descended  on  our  fathers  the  Apostles. 

"  Health  he  likewise  to  your  eyes,  which  behold  the  light 
that  cometh  out  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  on  tlie  old 
Sabbath,  to  wit,  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover," 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  deed  of  gift,  conveying 
to  the  monastery  of  Jerusalem  the  land  of  Zebia,  and  half  of 
all  tributes  arising  from  it  for  two  years,  which  amounted  to 
one  hundred  ounces  of  gold.  It  is  stated  at  length  how  the 
donation  is  to  be  applied,  both  for  food  and  raiment,  for  the 
monks ;  and  also  to  celebrate  all  the  festivals  of  the  Virgin 
whii:h  are  onlered  in  the  Book  "of  Miracles,  and  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  thirty-two  during  the  year.  Lamps 
were  also  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  at  the  most  cele- 
brated spots  in  the  history  <if  Christ,  chiefly  those  which  had 
become  sanctified  by  his  sufferings.  The  correspondence  ter- 
minated with  an  admonition,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  which  Zarah  Jacob,  semi-barbarian  as  he 
was,  was  a  bright  ornament : — '"  My  beloved,  do  not  you  offer 
to  say.  Light  descendeth  only  upon  us.  that  your  glorying 
in  yourselves  be  not  in  vain;  since  you  know  evil  attends 
glorying,  and  blessing,  humility.  Peace  be  with  you!  the 
peace  of  our  Lord  be  with  you !     Amen." 

Of  the  connection,  at  a  former  period,  of  Abyssinia  with 
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Egypt,  it  is  now  necessary  that  I  sliould  speak ;  aa  subsequent 
events  to  the  deatli  of  Zarali  Jatob,  and  the  eonflieta  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church  with  the  Portuguese  inslruments  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  belong  to  general  history,  and  would  require 
volumes  to  do  full  justite  to,  and  to  give  you  a  proper  idea  of, 
the  coutentions  of  the  two  Church  parties  that  agitated  all 
Abyssinia,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  that 
country  in  1590,  until  their  expulsion  by  Facilidas,  the  ener- 
getic son  of  the  imbecile,  but  perhnps  well-meaning  Soci- 
nios,  whose  indecision  led  to  so  much  blood  being  spilled  in 
the  unnatural  wars  occasioned  by  the  endeavours  of  the 
Jesuits  to  establish  the  Roman  faith  in  Abyssinia. 

On  the  former  connection  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  myste- 
rious religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  being  probably 
derived  from  certain  physical  features  of  tlie  surface  geo- 
graphy of  Abyssinia,  so  singularly  coincidental  in  their 
character  with  what  I  believe  to  be  their  typical  represen- 
tatives in  Egypt,  that  little  doubt  exists  in  ray  mind,  from 
whence  was  derived  the  worship  of  Apis  and  Serapia,  the 
chief  gods  of  Egyptian  mythology.  Here  let  me  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  required 
the  terminal  to  be  added  to  words  of  foreign  origin ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  of  Apis  and 
Serapia  was  Api  and  Serapi.  Thia  is  no  assumption  of  mine 
to  suit  foregone  conclusions,  or  any  particular  theory,  but 
a  recognised  principle  with  clasaicul  authors,  and  who,  in 
fact,  are  riiy  authorities,  aince  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to 
any  critical  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Abyssinia,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  stands  like 
an  island  in  a  dried-up  sea — a  vast  table-land,  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
having  its  own  system  of  rivers,  its  own  lakes  and  water- 
sheds, distinct  from  those  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 

The  course  of  the  Abi,  or  Bruee'a  Nile,  through  Northern 
Abyssinia,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description ;  but 
of  the  unknown  southern  portions  of  this  country,  unvisited 
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by  any  raodern  traveller,  we  are  of  necessity  com|ielled  to 
speculate ;  and  it  ia  here,  accordingly,  we  find  that  great  difPe- 
rences  of  opinion  exist  among  tliose  who  have  visited  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  have  therefore  acquired  some 
right  to  form  conjectures  of  their  own,  founded  upon  the 
information  they  received,  and  their  eapability  to  discri- 
minate and  judge  correctly.  The  problem  will  be  solved 
some  time  or  other;  but,  until  the  question  of  the  geography 
of  Southern  Abyssinia  is  set  at  rest  by  actual  observation, 
the  opinions  of  all  travellers,  erroneous  or  correct,  are  de- 
serving of  equal  attention  ;  and  I  have  tlierefore_,ventured  to 
form  conjectures  upon  this  subject,  assisted  no  little  by  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  regarding  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

1  must  here  observe,  tliat  it  is  generally  admitted  that  die 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  termed  by  us  Bahr-al-Abiad, 
was  altogether  unknown,  or,  at  least,  unrecognised  as  a  jtiirt 
of  the  sacred  river.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Bruce's  Travels  that  it  was  laid  down  even  in  Euro- 
pean maps ;  and  it  is  charged  against  that  traveller,  as  one 
sin  of  omission  amidst  a  multitude  of  others  of  commission, 
that  he  did  not  give  publitity  to  what,  fi-om  his  Journal,  he 
was  evidently  well  acquainted  with^the  junction,  above 
Sennaar,  of  tliis  river  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  and, 
indeed,  a  much  larger  branch  than  the  one,  the  sources  of  whicli 
ho  had  been  visiting.  Merely  observing  that,  after  all,  Bruce 
has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  I  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  or  Bahr-al-Azzareek  of 
our  maps ;  which,  from  circumstantial  evidence,  would  appear 
to  be  the  chief  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  .\ncient  Egyp- 
tians, in  fact,  the  god  of  their  idolatry.  River-worship,  let 
me  observe,  is  the  national  religion  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
fellow-Bubjects  at  the  present  moment;  and  as.  in  India,  the 
streams  that  bestow  fertility  to  the  land,  and  competency  to 
the  inhabitants,  are  made  the  objects  of  adoration ;  so  this 
superstition  characterized  the  religion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants on  the  borders  of  the  Nile. 


^H       (on  tlie 
^1        in  Sais, 
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Of  the  sources  of  this  celebrated  river,  Herodotus  states, 
(on  tlie  authority  of  some  priests  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
in  Sais,)  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  forty  days' journey 
to  the  south,  in  the  country  beyond  Elephanta,  He  was 
told,  also,  that  there  were  two  sources ;  one  in  the  north, 
eowing  from  thence ;  the  other  in  the  south,  with  a  course 
towards  the  north  :  and  that  these,  uniting,  formed  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile,  which  then  proceeded  in  its  course 
through  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Abyssinia,  a  stream,  arising  in  Gojam,  passes  through 
Luke  Dembea,  bends  to  the  south,  then  to  the  west,  until  it 
falls  off  the  table-land,  after  encircling  Damot,  and,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bahr-al-Azzareck.  joins  the  Nile,  The  true 
name  of  this  is  Abi,  signifying  "  father,"  and  has  ever  been, 
and  is  now,  the  chief  god  of  the  Pagan  Adjows  living  on  its 
banks.  Bruce,  it  will  be  recollected,  speaks  of  the  altars  that 
existed,  and  the  sacrifices  of  oxen  which,  in  his  time,  were 
occasionally  celebrated  at  its  sources.  The  Bahr-al-Azzareek 
is  unknown  under  that  name  in  Northern  Abyssinia ;  but,  in 
the  south,  we  find  the  Zibbee  or  Gibbee,  the  sources  and 
course  of  which  is  the  great  geographical  problem  of  that 
unvisited  country.  In  the  Zibbee,  however,  I  perceive  the 
elements  of  the  name  Assabi,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
name  of  what  is  erroneously  called  Azzareek  in  our  maps. 
Azzareek,  as  one  word,  let  me  inform  you,  positively  is  an 
error:  it  is  properly  two  words,  a:::a  and  arogue,  which,  to- 
gether, signify,  "  the  old  red,"  and,  with  abi.  as  asmabi  arogue, 
would  signify  "  the  old  river  of  the  red,"  meaning,  of  course, 
the  red  people,  as  we  call  the  Red  Sea  from  its  being  among 
the  Assyrians,  or  red  people,  and  as  the  Arabs  call  the  Medi- 
terranean the  White  Sea,  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
comitries  of  the  whites.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe,  in  the 
same  ethnological  system  of  names,  that  what  we  call  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  termed  by  the  Arabs  "  the  Sea  of  the  Blacks," 
or  Negroes. 

The  Asia  arogue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sennaar.  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  word,  is  interpreted  on  our 
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maps  the  Blue  River,  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt — and  I 
risk  my  reputatioD  as  an  observant  traveller  upon  the  asser- 
tion— that  it  is  theNile  itself  which  derives  its  name  from  this 
circumstance,  nil.  or  indigo,  abounding  upon  its  banks,  and 
the  colour  of  which,  blue,  was  typical  of  all  things  sacred  in 
eniblazened  hieroglyphics.  Again,  tliis  very  word  ouua  can 
be  shewn  to  signify  a  very  dilTerent  colour — red;  for  inde- 
pendent of  the  Scriptural  name  Esau,  notoriously  derived 
from  this  colour,  the  name  Amhara,  indicative  of  modem 
Abyssinia,  bears  no  other  interpretation  than  that  of  ri'd  peo- 
ple, and  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  word.  These  were  the 
Assyrians  of  history,  and  they  inhabited  an  extensive  tract, 
including  Arabia,  and  all  the  country  around  the  western 
sources  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  reputed 
sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  a  branch 
proceeding  from  the  south,  should  unite  with  that  from  the 
north  of  the  Abi,  to  form  the  river  of  Egypt ;  and  accordingly, 
when  in  Abyssinia,  I  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Zibbee  or  Gibbee.  and  was  at  length  satisfied 
that  this  represented  the  soutliern  brancli.  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  when  1  found  every  preceding  traveller  had  received 
similar  information,  but  who  were  unable  to  reconcile  it  with 
their  ideas  of  two  opposite  watersheds,  which  they  conceived 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Abyssinia  opposed  to 
each  other ;  that  is,  the  level,  sloping  in  different  directions 
so  as  to  throw  the  waters  of  the  north  to  the  uorth  and  west, 
whilst  those  of  the  south  were  directed  to  the  south  and  west, 
Ou  the  contrary,  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  from  an 
analogy  of  continuity,  that  the  same  abrupt  termination  of 
the  table-land  characterizes  the  country  to  the  south  as  to 
the  north ;  that  the  surface  is  one  continuous  plain ;  and  that, 
instead  of  two  watersheds,  we  ought  to  consider  Abyssinia 
as  presenting  a  shallow  basin,  which  concentrates  the  water 
from  all  points  of  the  circumference,  to  one  break  from  off 
the  table-land,  to  the  low  country  surrounding  it.  In  that 
case,  the  Zibbee  or  Gibbee  drains  the  country  to  the  south. 
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passiDg  between  Enarea  and  KuSah,  then  bending  towards 
the  north  it  receives  the  Abi  of  Northern  Abyssinia,  and  both 
fall  together  from  the  table-land,  and  receive  the  common 
name  of  Azzareek,  or,  more  properly,  Assabi.*t 

CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 

*  Fliny  tells  m  that  Amabinns  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ethiopians.  Now 
the  nut  or  terminal  syllable  of  this  word,  like  the  sigma  or  «  of  the  Greeks,  waa 
necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  Latin  tongae ;  and  we  have  here,  I  think,  a  direct 
proof  of  the  connection  of  this  river  Assabi  with  the  chief  object  of  Ethiopian 
worship ;  for  no  one  can  deny  the  identity  of  the  two  names — ^the  Assabinns  of 
Pliny  and  the  Assabi  or  Assa  of  modem  Abyssinia.  From  Assabi,  Serapi  the 
Egyptian  god  is  readily  and  naturally  derived ;  whilst,  again,  Api,  another  of 
these  deities,  is  evidently  none  other  than  the  river  Abi  of  NorUiem  Abyssinia: 
and  in  these  two  streams,  we  have,  I  believe,  at  once,  the  mythological  sources 
of  the  mysterious  Nile,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  also  the  origin  of  the  two 
principal  gods  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  god  A  pi  and  the  god  SerapL 

t  The  Council  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnston  for  an  interesting  coloured 
model  of  Abysrinia,  made,  according  to  a  scale,  under  his  own  superintendence. 
This  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult,  as  it  affords  an  admirable  illustration 
of  this  very  interesting  subject  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  accounts 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Abbadie,  from  Abyssinia,  aeem  fully  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Johnston's  views  concerning  the  geography  of  the 
country. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES.— INTRODUCTION  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  INTO  HADHRAMAUT.    . 


When  I  first  claimed  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  Arabia,  it  was  my  intention  to  speak  not 
only  of  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  Religion  into  the 
Province  of  Hadhramaut,  but  also  of  the  religious  history 
of  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  to  take  into  consideration  many 
particulars  relative  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  that  coun- 
try, especially  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  I  was 
not  then  aware  that  Mr.  Wright,  who  preceded  me,  in- 
tended to  enter  upon  this  very  important  question.*  That 
gentleman,  however,  having  anticipated  much  of  what  I  in- 
tended to  say,  I  now  find  it  necessary  to  modify  the  subject. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  recapitulating  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  various  tribes  which  have^  from  time  to  time, 
peopled  the  great  continent  of  Arabia,  and  the  geographical  re- 
lations of  adjacent  territories,  which  it  was,  perhaps,  essential  also 
to  keep  in  view,  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  subject,  I  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  Province  of  Hadhramaiil  only ;  and  as 
it  is  scarcely  eighteen  months  since  we  received  any  geo- 
graphical details  of  that  province  which  are  at  all  to  be  relied 
on,  I  shall  begin*  by  presenting  to  your  view  a  sketch  of 
the  country  itself. 

The  most  complete  account  we  have  of  Hadhramaiit  is  that 
of  the  Baron  von  Wrede,  a  German  Officer,  who  travelled 
there  in  1843;  but  this  intrepid  gentleman  was  robbed  of  his 
papers;  and  the  account  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  is  so  short,  and,  in  many  instances,  so  vague,  that  it 

^  Mr.  Wright's  Paper  is  now  preparing  for  publication,  and  will  appear  as 
a  distinct  work. 
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cost  me  a  great  (leal  of  time  and  study  to  lay  the  principal 
facts  down  in  a  map,  A  map  is  the  true  test  of  all  geogra- 
phical description.  In  proportion  to  llie  dillicnlty  we  expe- 
rience in  drawing  a  map,  we  have  reason  to  doubt  tlie  accuracy 
of  our  data ;  for  we  can  hardly  fail  to  form  a  correct  map  when 
we  have  sufficient  and  trustworthy  material.  The  accounts  of 
the  eastern  geographers  on  Hadhramaut  are  very  vague ;  and 
the  task  of  composing  a  map,  according  to  them,  has  bafiled  the 
sagacity,  the  criticism,  and  the  indefatigahle  patience  of  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  among  modem  geographers,  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  great  number  of  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Arabian  geographers,  whose  works  have  never  before  been 
printed,  and  which  were  made  by  my  excellent  and  learned 
Iriend,  Dr.  Sprengcr,  now  in  Calcutta.  I  attempted  to  avail 
myself  of  these,  so  aa,  if  possible,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
map  of  this  part  of  Arabia,  for  General  Chesney's  work  on  the 
memorable  Euphrates  Expedition,  and  other  subjects  connected 
therewith ;  but,  although  among  these  MSS.  there  is  one  from 
the  pen  of  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  who  held  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  under  the  earlier  Khalifs,  I  nm  sorry  to  say  that, 
with  regard  to  Hadhramaut,  bis  accounts,  too,  are  no  less 
scanty  and  vague  than  those  of  the  other  Arabian  geographerB, 
We  must  consequently  ruly  upon  the  Baron  von  Wrede  more 
than  upon  any  other  writer. 

The  name  of  Hadhramaut  is  sometimes  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  immense  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  Yemen  iu 
the  west,  and  'Om£in  in  the  east ;  but,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  term  applied  originally  only  to  the  western 
part  of  that  tract,  or  "  Hadhramaut  Proper."  The  name,  in  its 
larger  meaning,  seems  to  refer  to  the  countries  which  once 
formed  the  Himyaritic  Kingdom.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  of  this  at  present :  my  purpose  is  to  describe  "  Hadhra- 
maut Proper." 

The  Proyince  of  Hadliramadt  id  bordered  in  the  west,  by 
Yemen,  and  in  the  east,  by  the  province  of  El-Sheher,  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  called  Mahra,  because  it  is  inha- 
bited by  the  tribe  Mahra.  In  the  south,  it  is  washed  by  the 
Indian  Sea,  and  its  northern  boundary  is  the  famous  wilder- 
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ness  EI-Ahkaf.  According  to  most  of  our  maps,  Hadh- 
ramaut  is  not  contiguous  to  Yemen,  but  separated  from  it 
by  two  extensive  tracts ;  one  of  which,  the  sandy  El-Y&ffa, 
lies  in  the  south,  and  die  other,  the  fertile  Belad-el-J6f, 
or  the  district  J6f,  lies  in  the  north.  But  we  ought  to 
assign  these  two  tracts  to  Hadhramaiit  That  El-Yaffa  be- 
longs to  it  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  to  J6f,  there  is  a 
proverb  of  the  Arabs,  which  says  that  "  those  who  go  to 
Mareb  (which  lies  in  the  Belad-el-Jof )  ought  to  know  the 
Himyaritic  language."  It  is  true  that  Niebuhr  attaches  the 
Belad-el-Jof  to  Yemen;  but  we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Mareb  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  the  principal,  and,  during 
some  time,  the  principal  seat  of  Himyaritic  power.  Hadhra- 
maut  extends  nearly  600  miles  from  west  to  east,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Sea ;  and  its  greatest  width,  between  the 
sea  in  the  south,  and  the  wilderness  of  El- Ahkaf  in  the  north, 
may  be  calculated  at  from  200  to  280  miles. 

The  Belad-el-J6f,  and  especially  the  Belad-el-Yaffa,  seem 
to  be  sandy  table-lands  of  considerable  elevation;  but  the 
remaining  eastern  and  larger  part  of  Hadhramaiit  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  having  a  complete  alpine  character.  The 
country  rises  in  terraces,  and  becomes  higher  in  proportion 
as  the  traveller  advances  from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  These 
terraces  are  formed  by  several  parallel  chains  (consisting  chiefly 
of  granite  and  porphyry),  which  stretch  from  west  to  east. 
Between  the  chain  nearest  to  the  coast  and  the  sea,  there  is  a 
narrow  tract  of  sandy  low  land ;  but,  in  some  places,  the  moun- 
tains approach  the  sea.  The  mean  elevation  of  this  chain  seems 
to  be  between  1800  and  2000  feet,  but  some  portions  are  con- 
siderably higher.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  deep  valleys 
and  gaps,  through  which  the  traveller  ascends  the  second  ter- 
race. At  about  70  miles  from  the  coast,  north-west  from  the 
sea  port  Makallah,  rises  Mount  Sidara  to  a  height  of  about 
4000  feet ;  and  on  its  summit,  about  a  mile  asunder,  stand 
two  rocky  peaks,  each  800  feet  high,  between  which,  winds 
the  road  from  Makallah  to  the  Wadi  D6&n,  North-west  of 
Mount  Sidara,  one  terrace  rises  above  the  other ;  and  a  day's 
journey  distant  from  that  mountain,  the  traveller,  the  Baron 
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1  Wrede,  found  himself  at  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  towers  the  Jebel  Drova  to  an 
unknown  height;  and  east  of  it,  Jebel  Kar  Seban,  a  co- 
lossal peak  that  la  visible  from  a  great  distance.  The  ridges, 
of  which  these  mountains  are  the  highest  summits,  consist 
mostly  of  iron  saod-stone,  overlaid  by  a  eand-stone  of  a  tine 
granular  texture,  and  very  hard.  South  of  Mount  Drora,  the 
wanders  over  a  labyrinth  of  dark  granitic  cones;  but 
north  of  it,  is  an  immense  plain,  of  a  yellowish  appearance,  a 
colour  which  originates  probably  from  the  plain  being  covered 
with  fragments  of  iron  sand-stone.  This  plain,  which  is  of 
considerable  width  from  south  to  north,  and  extends  to  a 
great  distance  from  west  to  east,  is  the  high  table-land  of 
Hadhramaut,  and  produces  nothing  but  a  few  acacias  and 
shrubs.  The  mountainous  alpine  tract,  however,  is  very  fer- 
tile and  highly  cultivated  wherever  the  rock  ia  covered  with  a 
isuflicicnt  quantity  of  mould.  The  upper  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  those  aromatic  plants  for  which  the 
conntry  was  renowned  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Solomon ;  hut 
its  myrrh  and  Frankincense  are  now  far  from  being  of  superior 
quality.  Aloes,  gum,  and  dragona'-blood  are  among  the  chi# 
products  of  the  mountainous  tract ;  and  large  tjuantStiea  of 
them  are  exported  from  Makallah,  and  other  sea-port  towns,  to 
Maak&t  and  the  ports  of  India.  As  to  coffee,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  produces  less  than  Yemen,  though  perhaps  it  Is  not 
inferior  in  quality. 

The  immense  yellowish  table-land  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  is  intersected,  in  some  places,  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  the  water  flows  in  the  rainy  season  towards  the  lower 
parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  slope  of  the  table-land  is  towards 
the  north,  a  fact  indicated  by  the  existence,  in  these  northern 
parts  of  Hadhramalit,  of  a  deep  and  extensive  valley,  the  cele- 
brated Wadi  Doan. 

Among  BO  many  obscure  points  referring  to  the  geography 
of  Arabia,  none  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  Orientalists  so 
much  as  the  Wajli  Doan.  While  the  native  writers  unani- 
mously praise  its  fertility  and  its  douriahing  cities,  they  differ 
much  as  to  its  situation ;  or,  at  least,  they  described  its  geo- 
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graphical  position  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  travellers.  Thus,  Niebuhr,  in  aU  other 
respects  unrivalled  in  accuracy,  places  the  Wadi  Doan  by 
some  hundred  miles  too  far  to  the  north-east,  in  the  midst  of 
El-Sheher;  but  Seetzen,  whose  name  would  doubtless,  ere 
this,  have  been  no  less  bright  than  that  of  Niebuhr,  had  he 
not  been  murdered  by  the  Bedouins — Seetzen  knew  its  exact 
position ;  and  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  is  now  corrobo- 
rated by  an  eye-witness,  the  Baron  von  Wrede. 

The  Wadi  Doan  has  its  origin  at  about  16®  10^  N.  lat., 
48®  1(K  E.  long.,  in  the  yellow  and  barren  table-land  described 
above.  On  advancing  from  the  south,  the  traveller  suddenly 
entered  a  deep  gap  in  the  rocky  soil ;  and,  on  descending, 
found  himself  in  a  narrow  valley  overtowered  on  both  sides  by 
steep  and  craggy  rocks.  A  stream  of  running  water  flows 
through  the  valley,  which  becomes  gradually  wider.  Gentle 
slopes  lead  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  bordering  rocks; 
and  on  these  slopes,  towns  and  villages  rise  contiguously,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  upper  part  of  the  Wadi  Doan 
is  called  Wadi  Nebbi:  it  soon  widens  to  an  open  plain, 
dbvered  with  forests  of  date  trees,  and  presenting  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  most  fertile  and  highly-cultivated  tract  The 
portion  of  the  valley  below  the  Wadi  Nebbi  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  Wadi  D6an.  In  this  upper  part,  are  the  towns 
of  Khoreibeh,  Grein,  and  Seif,  all  thriving,  well  populated, 
and  governed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  'Abdullah- Ibn-Isa-Ibn- 
Ahmed.  The  portion  below  the  Wadi  Doan  Proper  is  called 
Wadi  Hajarin;  and  it  appears  that  this  valley  is  joined  in 
the  north  by  another,  which  is  likewise  called  Hajarin,  and 
which  begins,  under  the  name  of  Wadi  Amt,  at  two  long 
days'  journey  distance  north-west  from  the  Wadi  Nebbi.  The 
Wadi  Amt,  with  its  continuation,  the  Wadi  Hajarin,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  main  branch  of  the  Wadi  D64n,  in  the  larger  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  that  m^in  branch  is  no  less  fertile,  and 
no  less  covered  with  flourishing  villages  and  towns  than  the 
southern  minor  branch.  Below  the  Wadi  Hajarin,  the  valley 
is  called  Wadi  Kasr;  and  it  reaches  the  sea  under  the  name 
of  Wadi   Missile,   near   the   village  of  Sahiit,  in  15®  14^  N. 
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lat,  50'  1 1'  E.  long.,  and  not  far  from  the  aeu-port  of  Keshin. 
The  origin  of  the  Wadi  Doan,  as  I  have  mentioned  above.  Lb 
about  16°  Kf  N.  lat,  48"  10'  E.  long.,  whence  it  is  e indent  that 
its  general  direction  is  from  north-west  to  Boutb-east ;  but  it 
eeems  to  describe  a  curve,  running,  at  first,  north  with  both  its 
brunches,  though  only  for  a  short  distance,  then  east,  aud 
tinally,  south-east.  We  learn,  from  the  Baron  von  Wrede's 
account,  that  the  town  of  Kubr-el-Hud  is  situated  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Wadi  Doan,  namely,  the  Wadi  Missile. 
Until  now,  it  was  generally  believed  that  that  celebrated 
town  was  in  the  western  part  of  Hadhrumaut;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  is  BO  placed  in  our  best  inups.  Niebuhr  was  told 
by  the  Arabs  in  Yemen  that  Kubr-el-Hud  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keshin;  but  he  gave  more  credit  to  the 
statement  of  a  native  of  Ainad,  who  told  him  that  it  was  in 
H^'eslcrn  Hadhrumaut.  It  is,  however,  strange  that  the  Baron 
von  Wrede  also  speaks  of  a  town  called  Kubr-cl-H&d,  which 
we  are  obliged,  by  all  the  circumstances,  to  look  for  in  Western 
Hadhramaut  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  there  may  be  two  towns  of  that  name,  one  in  the 
east,  the  other  in  the  west",  just  as  we  have  a  Wadi  Kaer 
in  Eastern  Hadhramaut,  and  another  Wadi  Kaar  in  the 
western  part  of  that  country.  This  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable when  we  remember  that  Kubr-el-Hud  is  a  famous 
place  for  pilgrimages,  being  the  town  where  the  great  prophet 
Hud  was  buried ;  and  since  pious  people  have  always  been 
anxious  to  have  the  tomb  of  a  great  saint  within  their  own 
walls,  some  Arabs  might  have  erected  the  tomb  where  Hud 
actually  died,  whilst  others,  in  their  pious  zeal,  built  him  a 
tomb  or  monument  where  they  believed  he  had  been  interred. 
Hud  was  renowned  as  one  of  the  chief  converters  of  the 
inhdels  in  Hadhramaut.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  7th  chapter  of 
the  Koran  (entitled  "  El-Ahraf,"  that  is,  the  "  Partition  between 
Paradise  and  Hell")  where  it  is  said,  p.  122  (ed.  Sale),  "Unto 
the  tribe  of  Ad  we  sent  their  brother  Hud.     He  said,  '  O  my 

*  Fcrliopi  in  the  Wadi  Nebbi,  the  urreet  name  of  wliich  wenu  tu  be 
"jj  ^Ji\.  "WsdlNebiiroT-'TlmViilley  D{lh»Prophcf  (Had?). 
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people^  worship  God  !     Ye  have  no  other  God  than  him ; 
will  ye  not  fear  him?'     The  Chiefs  of  those  among  the  people 
who  believed  not,  answered,  '  Verily  we  perceive  that  thou  art 
guided  by  folly,  and  we  certainly  esteem  thee  to  be  one  of  the 
liars.'     He  replied,  ^  O,  my  people,  I  vam  not  guided  by  folly, 
but  I  am  a  messenger  unto  you  from  the  Lord  of  all  crea- 
tures.'"    Hud  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  46th  chapter  of 
Uie  Koran,  entitled  "  El- AhkaP'  or  "  the  Wilderness,"  mean- 
ing the  great  wilderness  north  of  Hadhramaut,  which  still 
bears  that  name  by  preference: — " Remember  the  brother  of 
Ad*,  when  he  preached  unto  his  people  in  '  £1-Ahkaf'  (and 
there  were  preachers  before  him  and  after  him),  saying,  ^  Wor- 
ship none  but  God.     Verily,  I  fear  for  you  the  punishment  of 
a  great  day.'     They  answered,  ^Art  thou  come  unto  us  that 
thou  mayest  turn  us  aside  from  the  Vrorship  of  our  gods  ? 
Bring  on  us  now  the  punishment  with  which  thou  threatenest 
us,  if  thou  art  a  man  of  veracity.'     He  said,  '  Verily  the  know- 
ledge of  the  time  when  your  punishment  will  be  inflicted  is 
with  God,  and  I  only  declare  unto  you  that  which  I  am  sent 
to   preach;    but   I   see    ye   are  an   ignorant   people.'      And 
when  they  saw  the  preparation  made  for  their  punishment, 
namely,  a  cloud  traversing  the  sky  and  tending  towards  their 
valleys,  they  said,  ^  This  is  a  traversing  cloud  which  bringeth 
us  rain.'     Hud  answered,  ^  Nay ;  it  is  what  ye  demanded  to  be 
hastened ;  a  wind  wherein  is  a  severe  vengeance :  it  will  de- 
stroy every  thing  at  the  conmiand  of  its  Lord.'     And  in  the 
morning  nothing  mas  seen  besides  their  empty  dwellings** 

The  Wadi  Doan  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it 
the  river  Prion;  and  the  same  geographer  mentions  the 
town  called  Vodona,  near  the  upper  part  of  that  river. 
This  name  is  evidently  the  Greek  form  of  either  ^^y  t/^\j 
or  ^\j3  J\,  namely,  the  town  of  Doan,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  Wadi  Doan.t 

The  north-western  part  of  Hadhramaiit  presents  extraordi- 

♦  That  is  the  Prophet  Hud. 

t  "  Ptolemy* »  Knowledge  oj  Arabia,  especially  of  Hadhramaut  and  the 
WUdemeu  Et-Ahka/r  By  William  Plate,  LX-  D.,  &c.  London :  Taylor 
and  Walton.  8vo.  1845. 
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fctttTM.  It  is  an  eleTBtHl  (able-land  bordered  by 
%ildfTni.>ss  El-Alikaf.  The  wara  of  this  nildertiL-ss  aloi 
nv  nurlhem  boundaries  of  Hadhramnut  ia  described  as 
fewful  desert,  but  it  is  not  entirely  impassable,  as  tbe  tra- 
veller says.  For,  although  he  says  so  ia  one  passafre;  in 
•mother,  he  describes  the  Wadi  Kakbie  as  cro^s'imj  thul 
•enm  from  south  to  north:  and  we  know,  besides,  that  the 
people  of  Hadhramaut  used  to  go  to  the  fair  of  Dowasir. 
which  lies  north  of  their  country,  and  whither  they  could  not 
go  wilhout  croxtivy  Ihat  deinTt.'  On  this  subject  I  need  only 
add,  that  the  seam  of  El  Ahkaf  is  called  Bahr-el-Saffi,  th< 
"  Sea  of  Saffi,"  or  perhaps  Barr-el-Safli,  the  "  Desert 
SafE."     Our  traveller  has  given  au  interesting  descript! 

I  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society, 
portion  of  the  Bahr-el-Saffi  which  stretches  along  tlie  noi 
wenteni  corner  of  Hadhramaut  deserves,  however,  some 
marks.  It  was  there  that  the  traveller  found  those  fearl 
Mnd  ^ulfs  in  which  King  Saffi  is  said  to  have  perished 
Iiiti  army,  and  which  still  seem  to  be  Blled  with  <]uicksaad  to 
Ml  unfathomable  depth.  The  situation  of  these  sand  gulfs  is 
about  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  adjacent  table-land, 
east  of  it;  and  the  i*hole  tract  is  probably  made  up  of  an  im- 
tnenso  mass  of  rocks  clefl  and  broken  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion by  one  of  those  extraordinary  revolutions  or  convulsiooi 
of  nature  which  are  said  to  have  changed  the  aspect  of  tbut 
part  of  Arabia.  The  fact  of  this  rocky  tract  being  conside- 
rably lower  than  tbe  table-land  east  of  it,  induces  nie  to  believe 
that  the  crevices  and  narrow  valleys  between  the  rocks  were 
^adually  filled  up  with  sand  carried  thither  by  the  wind  from 
the  higher  table-land,  till,  at  last,  the  rocks  completely  disap- 
peared under  the  sand,  except  some  of  the  higher  peaks,  which 
mre  now  seen  rising  above  the  surface.  Thus,  we  have  aub- 
marine  mountains,  the  lower  portions  of  which  are  under 
water,  whilst  tbe  summits  and  peaks,  rising  above  the  sea,  form 
iriany  islands  or  cliffs,  between  which  a  ship  may  safely 
Siui,  if  steered  by  a  skilful  hand,     I  am  inclined  to  believe 

•  Seethe  aulhor'*  dncii  ptlou  of  "  Arabia  "  in  the  Supplement  lo  Uio  Fenny 
lyolopmlii. 
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that  there  is  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sand  gulfs,  which  winds 
its  way  through  the  subterranean  valleys,  carrying  with  it  large 
portions  of  the  sand,  and  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  lower 
regions,  as  the  sources  of  rivers.  There  ^is,  however,  no  pro« 
bability  of  the  sand  gulfs  ever  being  emptied  through  that  sort 
of  drainage,  since  the  decomposition  of  the  rocky  soil  of  the 
high  table-land  creates  an  abundant  supply  of  sand,  or  rather 
of  stone  powder,  which  the  wind  of  course  carries  continually 
down  to  the  lower  regions.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  rocks 
in  very  elevated  tracts,  in  southern  latitudes,  is  a  well-known 
fact :  the  high  table-lands  of  Thibet,  for  instance,  are  covered 
with  a  brown  dust,  which  consists  of  atoms  of  rocks,  and  is 
carried  by  the  wind,  in  great  quantities,  into  aU  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  tract  which  I  have  here  attempted 
to  describe,  is  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  hydrography 
of  Arabia.  South  of  this  district,  the  water  flows  towards  the 
Indian  Sea;  and  it  seems  that  the  ^'  Wadi  Maifaah,"  which  was 
visited  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted,  is  the  principal  outlet.  The 
river  near  Mareb,  which  is  fed  by  the  streams  which  take 
their  rise  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Yemen  chain,^  flows  south 
of  the  Saffi  quicksands  to  the  east:  it  apparently  directs  its 
course  towards  thd  Wadis  Hagger  and  Giswel,  which  are  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Wadi  Maifaah.  The  river  of  Mareb 
seems,  consequently,  to  empty  itself  into  the  Indian  Sea,  which 
also  collects  the  waters  of  the  Wadis  Webbene  and  Ileid-^ 
ed-din,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  some  distance 
south-west  of  the  beginning  of  the  Wadi  Doan.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  Hadhramaiit  is  engirded,  then,  by  two  valleys 
of  considerable  magnitude,  viz.  by  the  Wadi  Doan  in  the  north 
and  east,  and  by  another  valley  (to  which  no  general  name  has 
yet  been  assigned)  in  the  west :  the  latter  is  formed  by  two 
branches,  one  (the  principal)  coming  from  the  mountains  of 
Yemen,  and  the  other  branch  from  the  high  table-land  of 
Hadhramaiit  Proper. 

Hadhramaiit  is  consequently  an  isolated  mountainous  re- 
gion, having  all  the  features  of  an  alpine  country,  surrounded 
on   three   sides   by  sandy  tracts  of  low   land,   the  altitude 
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ffbich,  however,  is  considerable:  so  tliat,  if  the  whole 
.-orince  of  Hadhramaut  could  be  seen  a  vol  d'oiseay,  it  nould 
>^)peBr  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as  an  elevated  rocky  island 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  sea  of  sand, — the  nhole  being 
girded  by  a  belt  or  plain,  which  is  washed  in  the  south  by  the 
waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tbe  orograpliical  feulurea  of 
Hadhrnninut  resemble  much  those  of  Abyssinia;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  two  countries  were  united  previous  to  the  great 
convulsion  wbi<tb  tore  Arabia  and  Africa  asunder,  leaving,  as 
an  everlasting  monument  of  its  extent  and  power,  the  deep 
longitudinal  gap  which  is  now  filled  with  the  water  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

The  similarity  between  tbe  nations  which  inhabited  the  two 
continents  is  an  additional  proof  of  this  opiniou ;  but  the 
cjuestion  of  the  Himyaritic  nation  and  inscriptions  has  so  often 
been  mooted  in  this  Society,  and  by  gentlemen  much  abler 
than  myself,  that  if  even  I  should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
resume  it,  feelings  of  respect  and  diffidence  would,  I  confess, 
have  made  me  shrink  back  from  such  a  hazardous  and  difficult 
undertaking. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Hadhramaut  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  we  find  many  facts  referring  to  the 
Church  of  Hadhraniaiit,  or  17  'EKk\t,<ria  tuv  'iijUfjpfVwi'  "the 
Church  of  the  HomerilM  "  who  were  one  of  the  principal  na- 
tions iu  that  part  of  Arabia,  although  they  occupied  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  country  which  is  now  called  Hadhramaut 
But,  as  the  Homeritie  were  celebrated  in  history,  their  name 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  region  in  which  tbe 
Himyaritic  tongue  was  spoken;  just  as,  in  our  days,  (he  inba- 
hltants  of  Great  Britain  are  always  called,  In  foreign  countries. 
Englishmen,  whether  they  be  Irish,  Scotch,  or  English.  The 
same  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  Hadhramaut  sometimes 
Sahaei,  from  the  famous  town  of  Saha,  and  the  people  of 
Hlndostau  or  India,  *'Indi"  without  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar district  or  province.  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  these  parts  of  Arabia,  as  early  as  the 
second  century  J  and  shortly  after  him,  or  perhaps  with  him. 
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one  Pantaenos,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  displayed  great  zeal  in 
propagating  the  Christian  Religion  there.  When,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  Anus  denied  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  and  caused  a  schism  in  the  Church,  the  Hadhramaiitians 
espoused  his  doctrines ;  and  although  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  at  the  instigation  of  Georgiiis,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  sent  thither  one  Theophilus,  a  native  of  Hadhra- 
maiit,  who  was  charged  with  bringing  them  back  to  the  ortho- 
dox creed,  they  still  adhered  to  the  errors  of  Arius.  Theo- 
philus went  on  a  similar  mission  to  Abyssinia;  but  there,  also, 
he  was  unsuccessful.  The  Bishops  of  Hadhramaut  resided 
at  first  at  Nagra,  or  Nagrane,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country ;  and  afterwards  at  Taphar,  now  Dh&far,  on  the  In- 
dian Sea.  A  Bishop  called  Paulus  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  Christian  King  Aretha, 
the  same  who,  after  having  been  killed  by  the  Jewish  King 
Dunaan,  was  made  a  Saint,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Fathers 
as  St  Aretha  the  Martyr.  King  Dunaan,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  town  of  Nagrane,  tried  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  Jewish  Religion:  and  many  of  them  died  the  death 
of  martyrs.  To  avenge  the  murder  of  King  Aretha  and  the 
massacre  of  his  Christian  brethren  in  Hadhramaut,  Eleesbam, 
King  of  Abyssinia,  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and  landed  an 
army  in  Arabia,  where  he  killed  the  Jewish  usurper  of  Nagrane, 
and  defeated  his  adherents.  He  appointed  one  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers to  reign  as  King  in  his  stead ;  but  his  choice  not  being  ap- 
proved of  by  the  inhabitants,  they  rose  in  arms,  drove  out  their 
Abyssinian  master,  and  put  one  Abraham  on  the  throne.  After 
some  negociations.  King  Eleesbam  of  Abyssinia  recognised  the 
new  King ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  shewing  any  resentment,  that 
he  assisted  the  Hadhramaiitians  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  new  Bishop  and  new  Priests  through  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian I.  From  this  we  must  conclude  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  had  then  renounced  Arianism.  Justinian  was 
favourable  to  their  wishes,  and  requested  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  to  nominate  suitable  persons  to  these  important 
functions.  In  the  beginning,  Hadhramaiit  was  always  subject 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria ; 
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but  thia  state  of  things  ceased  with  the  Hadhramafitians  adopt- 
ing Uie  errors  of  Ariu§,  and  the  Patriarch  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  re-ostabltsh  his  former  authority.  He  pro- 
posed Joannes,  Priest,  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  Alexandria;  and  accordingly,  the  Reverend  Father, 
notwithstanding  his  adviinced  age  of  62,  conformed  him- 
self to  the  wixhes  of  his  Superior,  went  to  Uadhrainaut,  and 
took  up  his  scat  at  Dhafar  on  the  Indian  Sea.  With  re- 
gard to  these  events,  there  are  great  discrepancies  among  the 
writers.  Theophanes,  for  instance,  says  that  "  St.  Aretha  was 
slain  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin  1 
(A.  D.  523);  and  that  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  I.  (A.  D.  543)  Adad,  King  of  the  EYumila; 
in  Abyssinia,  who  was  a  Jew,  made  war  upon  Damian,  King  of 
the  Homerit^e,  because  the  latter  had  forbidden  Roman  mer- 
chants who  traded  between  Abyssinia  and  liadhramaut  to 
pass  through  his  dominions.  Adad  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
adopt  the  Christiim  Religion,  if  God  would  grant  him  victory 
over  the  Homerit».  He  obtained  the  victory,  killed  and  de- 
posed Damian,  was  baptized,  and  now  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Emperor  Justinian  to  obtain  a  Bishop  and  Priests  for  his  con- 
quest." The  story  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  Theophunes,  who  is 
known  for  his  love  of  the  marvellous.  I  have  futlowed  the 
views  of  Lc  Quien  on  the  subject. 

The  successor  of  Bishop  Joannes  was  Gregentius,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Milan  in  Lombard y.  Gregentius 
was  a  very  learned  man.  An  old  MS.  containing  an  account 
of  his  famous  disputation  with  the  Jew  Herbanus  is  extant  in 
the  former  Coislin  Library  (which  is  now  united  with  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris) :  it  contains,  also,  sixty-five  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  the  Church  of  Hadhramaut,  which 
were  issued  by  Gregentius.  King  Abraham  died  afier  a  reign 
of  thirty  years,  and  Gregentius  died  soon  after  him,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Serbidus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abraham. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hadhramaut  adopted  Nestorianism,  and  made  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  Nestorian  Catliolicus  at  Seleucia.  At  this  time, 
both  their  political   and   religious  existence  vaa   tlu-eatened 
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by  the  rising  power  of  Mohammed ;  and  in  A.  H.  9  (A.  D. 
630-31)  they  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  which  was  headed  by 
their  Bishop  Abu-1-Hareth,  or  Harethus,  who  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception.  Mohammed  dismissed  the  Bishop  with 
rich  presents,  but  warned  him  not  to  preach  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran.  When  die  Khalif  'Omar,  who  reigned 
from  A.H.  13 — 24,  (A.D.  634 — 644,)  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  which  was  then  governed  by  Yezdegerd,  Jesuiab  II., 
the  Nestorian  Catholicus  of  Seleucia,  and  Suidas,  the  Christian 
Prince  of  Hadhramaut,  offered  him  great  presents,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  Khalif  bound  himself 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Christians  of  Seleucia  and 
Hadhramaut 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  die  Mohammedan  Arabs  turned 
their  arms  against  Hadhramaut,  and  the  Christian  Religion 
was  outrooted  for  ever  in  one  of  its  earliest  homes.     If  we 
believe  a  story  told  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, the  Christian  Religion  was  not  subdued  till  after  the 
reign  of  the  Khalif  'Abdu-1-Malek,  who  sat  on  the  throne 
from  A.H.  66 — 86.  (A.D.  685 — 705) ;  for,  at  that  time,  a  depu- 
tation from  India  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  requested  the 
then  Patriarch,  Simon,  to  give  them  a  Bishop.    The  Patriarch 
having  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  because  he  could 
not  act  without  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  (Justinian  II., 
Leontius,   or  Tiberius  III.,    Absimarus),   who  perhaps  was 
unwilling  to  offend  the  Arabs,  the  deputies  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Theodore,  Bishop  of  the  Gayanitae,  to  accept  the  See 
of  Dhafar.     Their  way  to  India  led  through  Arabia;  and  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  they  had  left  Egypt,  they  were  surprised 
by  some  Mohammedan  Arabs.     One   of  the  Indian  priests 
escaped ;  but  the  Bishop,  and  the  other  Indian  priests,  were 
sent  to  the  Khalif  by  whose   orders   they  had  their  hands 
and  feet  cut  off;    and  in  this  state,  the  Bishop  Theodore 
was  crucified,  and  died  on  the  cross.     There  is  great  pro- 
vbability   that   these   Indians  were    natives   of  Hadhramaiit, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  India;  for,  in  those  fana- 
tical times,  no  Christian  inhabitant  of  Hindust4n,  or  even 
of  Abyssinia,  would  have  travelled  through  Arabia  on  hb 
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retunt  to  Iiib  (.■oiintry-  Some  writere,  however,  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  because,  it  is  said,  in  some  old  Coptic  book,  that 
those  Indian  priests  had  black  faces ;  whence  one  of  those 
writers  (Le  Qitien)  concludes  that  they  were  probably  Irom 
Abyssinia,  or  from  Ceylon,  or  the  Coast  of  Malabar.  I  have 
not  seen  the  old  Coptic  book,  and  can  consequently  not  tell 
whether  the  Coptic  author  in  question  means  blnck,  in  the 
actual  sense  of  the  word,  or  only  blackish,  or  of  a  very  dark 
complexion.  And  even  if  they  were  Abyasinians,  they  might 
have  been  in  office  in  some  place  in  Hadhramadt,  where,  in 
those  times,  the  natives  would  have  understood  them  quite  as 
well  as  their  own  countrymen  in  Africa.  They  mi^ht,  how- 
ever, have  been  taken  prisoners  by  sea;  and  certainly  the 
Red  Sea  presented  quite  as  many  advantages  to  those  going 
to  India  or  Abyssinia,  as  to  those  that  went  to  the  south- 
western corner  of  Arabia.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  those 
priests  were  from  Hadhraraaut,  although  this  country  was 
subdued  by  the  Mohammedans,  previous  to  the  accesaiOQ  of 
the  Khalif  'Abdu-1-Malek. 

Shortly  before  this  subjugation  was  effected,  an  event  took 
place  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  of  the  history  of  eastern  civilization 
in  general.  A  priest  of  Nagrane,  the  Capital  of  Christian 
Hadhramaut,  was  sent  by  the  Nestorian  Catholicus  to  China,  to 
visit  the  Christians  in  that  country.  There  was  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  Hadhramaut  and  India,  as  well  as  China, 
in  very  early  times;  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  astonished  at 
seeing  the  Christian  Religion  introduced  into  China  by  those 
who  went  there  for  the  sake  of  trading.  The  fact,  however,  is 
80  interesting,  so  important,  and  yet  so  little  knon'n,  that 
I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  some  closer  investigations,  the 
result  of  which  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  communicating 
to  you  the  next  time  we  meet :  and  I  will  only  observe  now, 
that,  among  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
midgation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Ea^t,  there  is  a  Syrian  in-« 
seription,  which  was  taken  from  a  monument  discovered  in 
China;  from  which  we  see  that  the  merit  of  the  Syrian 
clei^y  for  introducing  Christittnily  into  that  immense  terri- 
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torj,  is  no  less  bright,  than  the  pious  enthusiasm  of  those  who 

first  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine, 

and  the  Thames.     That  monument  was   erected  A.D.  782 ; 

it  was  discovered   in  1625 ;    it  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 

learned  in  China ;  wonder  and  sanguine  expectation  at  Rome ; 

and   a  diescription   and   explanation  of  it  will  no  doubt  be 

received  by  the  Society  as  a  fact  connected  with  the  history 

of  the  East,   which  is  equally  calculated  to  rejoice  the  pious 

and  to  delight  the  learned.* 

WILLIAM  PLATE. 

*  For  Dr.  Plate's  account  of  the  monument  here  referred  to,  see  the  next  page. 
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PART  II.— THE    MONUMENT    OF    SI-GAN-FU.— EARLY 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ARABIA  AND  CHINA. 

READ  BEFOKE  THE  SVRO-EGYPTIAN  SOCIETY. 

jrsE  M,  IMS, 

WiLLUM   !■'.  AINSWORTH.  Esq.,  P.R.O.S.,  &c„  in  thb  Cb*I(U 


W^HEN  St.  Francois  Xavier,  expiring  in  sight  of  Macao, 
turaed  hia  dying  eye  upon  the  mouDtuins  of  China,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  feelings  mixed  with  hope  and  despair,  "  O  rock, 
when  wilt  thou  open  ?"  lie  was  not  aware  that  the  seeds  which 
he  came  to  sow  on  that  rock  had  been  growing  there  for  cen- 
turies past;  and  great  indeed  would  have  been  his  surprise,  fair 
his  hope  of  success,  and  bright  the  hour  of  his  death,  bad  he 
seen,  heyond  the  mysterious  clouds  tliat  veiled  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  Cross  erected  on  the  rock  of  Xensi.  His  fear  to 
bedeccivcd  by  an  illusion  would  have  been  removed  by  another 
sight  no  leas  expected  and  no  less  extraordinary ;  for  had  he 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  China,  he  would  have  beheld 
Jewiali  Synagogues,  erected  by  Children  of  Israel  born  under 
the  sliadow  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  singing  Hebrew  Hymns 
in  praise  of  Jehovah  !  Such,  however,  was  the  fact !  Soon 
after,  perhaps  previous  to».the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  Jewish  exiles  settled  in  China ;  and  their  descendants 
remained  faitbiiil  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  kept  up  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  down  to  our  days,  during  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  thirty  years  ago  since  Dr.  Morrison 
heard  from  a  Mohammedan  Chinese  that  a  colony  of  those 
Jews  still  existed  in  the  town  of  Kae-fung-fii,  known  by  the 
old  name  of  "  the  followers  of  the  religion  of  cutting  out  tlie 
sinew,"  although  they  call  themselves  Israelites,  The  Jesuit 
Ricci  met  with  a  Jew  at  Peking,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  called  upon  liim,  having  heard  that 
Ricci  worshipped  a  single  God,  without  being  a  Mohammedan, 
and  who  knew  that  his  own  forefathers  had  come  from  Pales- 
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tine.  This  Jew,  whose  name  was  Ngai,  knew  the  Hebrew 
characters,  although  he  could  not  read  them ;  but  several  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  town  of  Kae-fung-fu,  in  the  province  of 
Honan,  did  not  only  understand  Hebrew,  as  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  but  also  produced  parts  of  a  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament The  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Kae-fung-fti  was 
visited,  about  1613,  by  Father  Julius  Aleni,  a  Hebrew 
scholar ;  and  after  him,  by  several  other  Missionaries,  especially 
Father  Gozani,  who  lived  there  during  the  long  period  of 
sixty  years,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Chinese  Jews,  dated 
"  Kae-iung-fu,  November  1704,"  which  was  published  in  1707, 
in  the  ^'Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses."  In  1815,  some  Jews 
of  London  despatched  a  Hebrew  Letter  to  the  Rabbi  of  the 
s]rnagogue  at  Kae-fung-fu,  which  was  given  at  Canton  to  a 
travelling  bookseller,  who  delivered  it  at  Kae-iung-fu  to  a 
person  who  understood  the  letter  well;  but  the  bookseller, 
being  obliged  to  leave  that  town  unetpectedly,  was  prevented 
from  taking  an  answer  with  him  to  Canton.* 

The  fact  that  Jews  brought  the  Old  Testament  to  China  at 
so  early  a  period,  is  well  calculated  to  remove  the  doubts  of 
those  who  would  hesitate  to  presume  that  the  New  Testament 
was  likewise  introduced  into  China  at  a  comparatively  very 
remote  time — more  than  ten  centuries  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Jesuits :  indeed,  we  would  be  induced  to  believe  the 
fact,  even  if  we  had  no  positive  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
point.  The  sons  of  Syria  and  Palestine  who  overthrew  Pa- 
ganism, and  propagated  the  Christian  Religion  in  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia — were  they  less  zealous,  less  active,  and  less 
enterprising  than  the  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Missionaries  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Thibet,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  awful  deserts  and 
the  highest   and  most   inaccessible  mountains  of  the  world, 

*  Cibet :  ^'Digretdon  8ur  le  terns  oil  les  Ju\fs  ont  passS en  Chine"  in  " MS- 
moiret  ooncernant  Vhistwre^  les  moeurs,  S[o^dea  Chinois^ :  Faris,  1791.  Vol.  xv. 
"  JevoUh  Expositor^'* :  London,  1816.  p.  101  «/  pamm.  Koeglerius:  **  NoHHa 
S.  A'.  Biblwrum  Judaorum  in  Imperio  Sinensi  *' ;  Halle,  1 805.  Sionnet :  "  Essai 
9ur  les  Ju{fs  de  la  Chine":  Farin,  1837.  James  Finn :  "  The  Jews  in  China": 
London,  1843. 
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Itecnme  one  of  tho  strongholds  of  Ncstorianism ;  and  down  to 
the  present  ilay,  there  are  doubts  prevailing,  whether  the  simi- 
larity hetween  so  many  rites  of  the  Buddha  Religion  and  those 
of  the  Romun-C»tbolic  Church,  and  the  strange  aniilogy  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  those  of  the 
Pope,  are  produced  through  an  early  influence  of  Buddhism 
upon  Christianity,  or  of  Nestorianisra  upon  the  Religion  of 
Buddha.  In  the  sixth  century,  Christianity  was  flourishing  in 
all  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Turkistan,  India,  and  in  those  remote 
regions  of  Central  Asia  where,  iu  later  times,  Jenghis  Khin 
pitched  his  royal  tent,  when  he  was  preparing  the  conquest  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  We  cannot  be  astonished  at  seeing  China, 
also,  at  an  early  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  The  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  and 
Latin  sources,*  proves  that  the  Gospel  was  successfully  preached 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
Syrian  Priests  penetrated  from  Thibet  to  the  northern  parts 
of  China :  others,  coming  from  mure  western  countries,  and 
preferring  the  sea  to  the  land,  went  thither  by  the  port  of 
Canton. 

Among  so  many  sources  that  throw  light  upon  those  sub- 
jects, I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  Travels 
of  Cosmas,  commonly  called  Indicopleustes,  or  the  "  Indian 
Navigator,"  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, about  A.D.  535,  and  who  has  left  us  a  most  interest- 
ing description  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  by  land,  as  well  as  of 
the  state  of  the  Oiristiau  (Nestorian)  Church  in  India,  and 
other  countries  of  Asia. 

I  am  now  proceeding  to  give  you  a  description  of  that 
important  monument  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and 
which,  as  you  will  recollect,  I  stated  (towards  the  conclusion 
of  my  Paper  on  Hudbramaut)  to  have  been  discovered  in 
China,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  thereby  be  able  to  add  much  to  your  store 
of  knowledge :  but  as  many  old  things  acquire  new  importance 
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when  brought  in  connection  either  with  new  facts  or  new  ideas ; 
and  as,  at  the  present  time,  the  learned  are  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  their  inquiries  concerning  the  East ;  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  following  observations  will  be  listened 
to  with  interest. 

In  the  year  1625,  some  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
digging  out  a  spot  for  a  new  house,  in  a  village  near  the  town 
of  Si-gan-fa,  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  Xensi,  found  a 
marble  stone,  resembling  a  tombstone,  since  it  was  nine  palms 
and  a  half  long,  by  two  wide,  and  being  about  one  palm  thick.* 
On  the  stone,  there  was  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  its  surface  was 
nearly  covered  with  inscriptions,  part  of  which  were  written  in 
Chinese,  and  part  in  characters  which  the  Chinamen  could  not 
decipher.   The  stone  excited  great  curiosity  among  the  natives ; 
and  learned  Chinese,  from  all  provinces,  flocked  to  Si-gan-fii 
in  order  to  see  it,  and  to  try  to  read  the  foreign  inscription. 
Leo  Mandarinus,  a  converted  Chinese,  having  spoken  of  this 
monument  in  a  little  book  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion in  China,  Alvares  Samedo,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  then  in 
China,  went  to  Si-gan-f(i  in  1628,  copied  the  strange  inscrip- 
tion, and,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  friends,  soon  discovered 
that   the   characters   were   Syriac,     Unacquainted   with    the 
Syrian  language,  they  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was 
translated. 

The  Syriac  inscription  is  long :  it  contains  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or 
the  Religion  of  "  Tacyn,"  (that  is  Judtea^)  into  the  Celestial 
Empire.  One  Lo-puen,  or  Olopuen,  it  is  said  there,  ^^  arrived 
in  China  in  the  year  called  *  Chen-quon-kien-su^  (that,  is  in 
A.D.  636),  bringing  with  him  the  book  of  the  true  faith.  He 
was  conducted  thither  by  the  ^clouds  of  the  skies'  (namely  by  the 
wind) ;  and  while  he  travelled^  he  carefully  observed  the  wind,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which  were  on  his  way.'* 
We  have  here  our  Nestorian  Priest  from  Hadhramaut,  arriving 


*  See  Dr  Holt  Yate«*  Paper  "On  the  Obelisks  of  Ancient  Egypt"  (pp.  17 
and  18,  Part  I.  of  this  Volume). 
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in  China  by  seo,  after  having  "  well  observed  the  wind,"  that 
IB,  the  monsaoHs,  by  aid  of  which  he  performed  his  voyage. 
According  to  this  inetiription,  moreover,  "  CliTtstian  Chwchen 
were  leen  in  a  hundred  towns,"  and  the  "  Chinese  wwe  always 
ready  to  obey  the  Gospel  when  it  uvs  preached  to  them."  The 
Chinese  inscription  is  still  longer,  and  treats  on  the  same  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  contains  more  historical  facts ;  and  irom  it  we 
learn,  that,  "  dimny  several  centuries,  the  Christian  Reliyion 
protpcred  in  China,"  but  that "  Us  votaries  were  persecuted  bysovie 
Emperors ;"  and  that,  "  in  A.  D.  746,  several  ChrUtians  arrived 
in  China  from  Tacyn,  (or  Judsa),  among  whom  there  leas  one 
Kieho,  a  Priest,  who  dtstinyuished  himself  very  much  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  inscription,  it  is  said  that  *'  (Ae  stone 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tam,  in  the  second 
year,  called  Kien-niiim"  (that  is,  inA.D.Tsa);  and  that  "oi 
that  lime  Christianity  still  four  ished  in  the  Celestial  Empire." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  there  are  several  lines  in  Sjriac, 
which  deserve  particular  attention :  the  words  run  thus — 

"  Adam,  Pritsf,  Archpriest,  and  Papidis  of  Zinoslan.  In 
the  time  of  the  predecessors  and  ancestors  of  the  father  of  the 
Lord  llanan  Jesua,  Catholic  Patriarch  (that  is,  either  of  Alex- 
andria, of  Antioch,  or  of  Babylon),  in  the  year  1092,  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Lord  Jidlmxad,  Priest  and  Deputy  of  the  Bis/top 
of  Cundara,  the  C'ipHal  of  the  Kingdom,  who  was  the  son  of 
Milis,  and  Priest  of  Belehh,  in  Turkist&n,  erected  this  munu- 
menl,  Sfc." 

Under  these  lines  thero  are  the  names — 

"  Adam,  Diueomis,  son  of  Jidbuzad,  Vicar  of  the  Bishop. 

"  Mar  Saryis,  Priest  and  ficar  of  the  Bishop. 

"Samishu,  Priests 

"  Gabriel,  Priest,  Arch-dean,  and  Principal  of  the  Churches 
of  Cundara  and  Dazrag." 

There  are,  further,  the  names  of  about  seventy  of  the  principal 
Priests,  mostly  Syrian  names,  who  had  distinguished  theinselres 
in  the  administration  of  the  Church  in  China. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  these  Syrian  lines  which  con- 
siderably puzzled  the  learned  in  Europe. 
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You  will  recoUect,  that,  in  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  Syriac  inscription,  it  was  said  that  the 
stone  was  erected  "  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Taill," 
in  the  second  year  called  "  Kien-ciiim"  (which  corresponds  to 
the  year  782  of  our  era);  while  in  the  Syriac  inscription,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stone,  it  is  said  that  it  was  erected  ^'  in  the 
year  1092,  of  the  Greeks."  Carefiil  observers,  however,  soon 
found  out  that  the  expression  "  year  of  the  Greeks"  refers  to 
the  era  which  begins  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  died  in  May  323  B.C.  That  era  ought  con- 
sequently to  begin  311  B.C.;  but  it  is  generally  considered  to 
begin  310  B.C.:  and  you  will  see  that  the  year  1092,  of  the 
Greeks,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  year  782,  of  the  Christian 
era ;  since,  if  you  subtract  310,  the  number  of  years  before 
Christ,  from  1092,  the  number  of  years  of  the  Greek  era 
mentioned  on  the  monument,  there  remains  782.  There  is 
consequently  no  discrepancy  in. the  dates. 

There  was  a  time  when  doxibting^  from  its  very  necessity, 
became  at  once  a  great  virtue  and  a  great  vice ; — I  allude  to 
the  eighteenth  century :  and  you  will,  of  course,  not  be  asto- 
nished that,  at  that  time,  the  genuineness  of  the  monument  of 
Si-gan-fu  was  contested,  and  that  the  Jesuits  were  charged 
with  having  f&rged  it.  The  mere  fact  of  a  member  of  that 
order  having  first  made  known  to  Europe,  a  Syro-Chinese 
inscription,  discovered  in  the  most  mysterious  country  of  the 
world,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  several  of  those  eminent  men 
whom  Europe  admired  for  the  talent  they  displayed  in  nursing 
learning  and  wit ;  and  the  author  of  ^'  La  Pucelle"  fearlessly 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  facts,  which  more  modest 
poets  and  less  witty  philosophers  generally  leave  to  the  deci- 
sion of  historians  and  scholars.  Voltaire  declared  the  monu- 
ment of  Si-gan-fu  to  be  ^^a  pious  fraud  of  the  Jesuits"; 
La  Croze,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  well-known 
"  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  India,"  professed  a 
similar  opinion;  and  the  Marquis  IVArgens  likewise  con- 
demned the  monument.  This  is  the  same  Marquis  D'Argens 
whom  Frederic  the  Great  appointed  his  Chamberlain;  and 
who  shewed  his  gratitude  by  presenting  his  royal  master  with 
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a  Fiencli  translutioii  of  the  extant  fragroenta  extracted  by 
Cyrillus  from  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate's  "  Defence  of 
Paguniaoi."  It  also  happened,  in  our  days,  that  a  pious  and 
respectable  Missionary  prouounced  himself  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  monument  of  Si-gau-fu,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
read  the  short  description  in  Le  Comte's  "  Letters  on  Clnna."  * 

Names  of  far  ^eater  weight  are  conspicuous  among  those 
who  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  monument;  and  the 
catalogue  of  authors  who  wrote  on  the  subject  afl'ords  the 
amusing  exhibition  of  sneering  Voltaire  and  pious  Milne  dis- 
playing their  Chinese  and  Syriac  scholarship  against  tlie  vast 
learning  of  Anastasius  Kircher,  the  penetrating  genius  of  De 
Guignes,  the  sound  criticism  of  Mosheiin,  and  the  profound 
erudition  of  Abel  Rcmusat.  Defended  as  the  character  of  the 
monmnent  is  hy  such  men,  I  shall  not  argue  the  case  any 
further;  but  merely  add,  that  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  the  Jesuits,  I  must,  in  this  erne,  speak  in  their 
favo\ir ;  my  profound  conviction  being  that  the  monument  in 
question  is  genuine.  On  thus  leaving  the  subject  for  your 
consideration,  I  can,  however,  not  refrain  from  quoting  the 
words  of  an  liiatorian,  who  was  not  the  last  in  rank  among  the 
great  sceptics  of  his  age,  and  who  had  well  investigated  the 
history  of  tlie  monument  of  Si-gan-ffi : — '•  La  Croze  and  Vol- 
taire," says  Gibbon,  *'  were  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  tiraud,  and 
became  the  dupes  of  their  own  cunning." 

Had  I  intended  to  make  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
Religion  into  China  the  principal  subject  of  this  memoir,  1 
would  have  dwelt  longer  upon  various  events  connected  with 
that  subject,  which  I  am  now  under  the  necessity  of  passing 
over  in  silence.  Let  me,  then,  bring  back  your  attention  to 
the  early  connection  wliich  existed  between  the  extreme  east 
and  the  extreme  west  of  Asia. 

The  ancients  knew  little  more  of  China  than  its  name ; 
and  the  voyage  of  the  Nestorian  Priest,  Lo-fuen,  from  Hndhra- 
maut  to  that  country,  in  A.D.  636,  is  the  first  instance  known 
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oF  a  direct  communication  by  sea,  between  Arabia  and  China. 
The  words  of  the  inscription,  '*  he  teas  conducted  thither  by  the 
clouds  of  the  sky,  and  while  he  travelled,  he  carefully  observed 
the  wind,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which 
were  on  his  way"  allude  too  plainly  to  a  voyage  by  sea,  to 
admit  of  any  doubts  on  that  point     The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, under  which  the  priest  went  to  China,  imply  a  nearer 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  having  been  established 
previous  to  his  voyage;  for,  as  he  was   sent  there  by  the 
Nestorian  Catholicus  of  Seleucia,  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
Christian  (Nestorian)  Church,  we  are  obliged  to  admit, ^r«^  that 
there  were  already  Nestorian  Christians  in  China;  secondly; 
that  the  Nestorian  Catholicus  of  Seleucia  was  informed  of  the 
presence  of  Christians  in  China ;  thirdly,  that  those  Christians 
recognised  the  Catholicus  of  Seleucia  as  their  spiritual  leader  ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  China  was 
of  such  a  description,  as  not  only  to  oblige  them  to  inform 
their  spiritual  leaders  of  it,  but  also  to  induce  the  Catholicus 
to  send  one  of  his  priests  out  on  such  a  long  and  hazardous 
expedition.     All  this  required  considerable  time :  and  we  may 
fairly  presume,  that,  in  A.D.  636,  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Religion  in  China  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
well  known  at  Seleucia,  and  to  the  clergy  generally  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia.     The  religious 
connection  which  existed  between  China  and  Arabia  was,  with- 
out doubt,  intimately  associated  with  the  interests  of  commerce ; 
and  probably  owed  its  origin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  trans- 
actions of  a  secular  nature,  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 
remote  nations :  and  this  we  may  presume,  from  the  importance 
of  Hadhramaut  as  a  trading  station,  midway  between  India  and 
Egypt,  and  thence  further  on  to  Syria  and  Europe ;  and  firom 
the    extensive   commercial  intercourse  which  the  Bible  and 
other  authentic  documents  assure  us  did  exist  between  the 
people  of  some  of  these  countries,  in  the  early  ages. 

The  earliest  emporia,  in  those  days,  were  certain  Arabian 
towns,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Yemen,  Hadhramaiit,  and  'Oman; 
and  among  these  provinces,  Hadhramaut  was  renowned  for  its 
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commercial  importance,  in  tho  time  of  Solomon  and  tlie  Queen 
of  Sbelia,  and  oontinued  ao  for  many  a  century.  The  Egyp- 
tians did  not  trade  directfi/  to  India,  till  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
mffiua  Philoraetor  (A.D.  181 — 115  (141),  as  we  learn  from 
a  fragment  of  the  geographer  Agatharchides,  who  also  informs 
us,  that,  "previous  to  that  time  the  Eg j-pto- Indian  trade  was 
carried  on  by  Arabian  mercliants,  especially  those  of  Saba  in 
Hadhramaut."  His  account  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Arrian, 
the  author  of  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,"  in  whose  time 
Maskat  was  an  emporium  for  all  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Indian 
commodities.  This  EgypUan-Groek  gives  us  a  good  idea  of 
the  trade  with  India  under  the  early  Roman  Emperors.  He 
wfts  a  navigator,  and  sailed  at  least  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
bay  ;  and  he  describes  the  whole  Indian  coast  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  This  island  seems  to  have  been  the  np  phu 
ultra  of  the  early  southern  navigators;  for  even  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes  did  not  sail  further  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era. 
Their  reasons  for  not  crossing  Cape  ComorJn  are  not  known 
to  us.  The  smallness,  or  imperfect  construction  of  their 
trading  vessels  was  no  obstacle ;  for  a  ship  able  to  sail  from 
Arabia,  along  the  coast  of  India,  as  far  as  Ceylon,  might  as 
well  go  round  that  island,  and  thence  sail  up  again  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  or  down  again  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
And  besides,  the  expeditions  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Carthagi- 
nians beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and,  still  more,  to  the 
famous  circumnavigation  of  Afirica,  contrived  by  King  Necho 
of  Egypt,  are  satficicnt  to  shew  that  voyages  performed  by 
ships  built  six  hundred  years  be/ore  Christ,  were  not  too  long 
or  too  dangerous  for  ships  built  six  hundred  years  after 
Christ.*  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  ancients  re- 
frained from  doubling  Cape  Comorin,  because  they  dreaded 
to  be  unprotected  in  countries  quite  new  and  strange  to  them; 
where  neither  the  power  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  nor  that  of 


■  The  ir«it«m  cobM  of  Amerirs  (Fii-mng)  wm  visited  by  Clilne! 
aa  early  m  A.O.  495.     De  Giiigniw.  in    lUemoires  dt  fAfndlml 

Ulirtt.  Vol.  xxvHI,  p.  503,  Ar. 
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the  Emperors  of  Rome,  and,  still  less,  that  of  the  petty  Arab 
kings  of  Yemen  and  Hadhramaiit,  would  have  saved  them  from 
^^  avanies,"*  and  ill  treatment 

Scarcely  one  hundred  years  after  the  peaceful  voyage  of  our 
Arab  Priest  to  China,  the  sea  became  at  once  the  high  road 
from  Arabia  to  that  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  excited 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  dogmas  of  Mohammed,  despised  the 
precaution  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  with  fleets  of  armed  and 
unarmed  vessels,  crossed  the  high  seas,  introduced  their  reli- 
gion on  the  Indian  islands,  and  founded  lasting  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  distant  and  fabulous  China. 

Hadhramadt,  that  unknown,  mysterious  part  of  Arabia,  is 
thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the 
world.  Famous  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  important  when  the 
Greeks  ruled  in  Egypt,  an  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, and  memorable  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  forgotten 
during  a  thousand  years,  it  is  now  resuming  its  place  among 
the  objects  of  men's  thoughts.  The  historian,  the  scholar,  the 
geographer,  the  navigator,  and  the  merchant,  will  all  once 
more  look  upon  it  with  equal  interest ;  and  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when,  moved  by  higher  and  more  serious  motives 
than  those  of  curiosity  or  gain,  the  statesmen  of  Europe  will  cast 
their  eyes  upon  a  country  which  was  not  only  an  emporium  of 
the  trade  between  India  and  Europe,  but  one  of  the  most 
flourishing,  powerful,  and  intellectual  countries  of  the  earth. 

WILLIAM  PLATE. 

*  Mr.  C.  F.  Barker  in  hia  Memoir  on  Syria  gives  some  interesting  instanoes 
of  the  present  system  of  avanies  in  the  East  See  pp.  5  and  6,  Part  IL  of  this 
Volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dear  Sir—  Hanover,  Jan.  2, 1845. 

I  NOW  hasten  to  accomplish  what  I  promised  to  send 
a  month  ago.  Since,  however,  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
the  readers  if  I  were  to  communicate  my  particular  judgment 
respecting  all  the  Inscriptions  which  Professor  Schiitz  copied 
near  the  Lake  Van,  in  Great  Armenia,  and  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1840,  at  Paris,  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Third  Series  of  the 
"  Asiatic  Journal,"  I  have  only  thrown  what  was  most  im- 
portant into  "  Remarks  upon  the  Wedge  Inscription  disco- 
vered on  the  Upper  Euphrates  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Engi- 
neer, Captain  von  Miihlbach." 

If  these  Remarks  should  be  printed,  and  the  accompanying 
Table  lithographed,  I  have  only  to  request  that  all  the  lines 
between  the  rows  may  be  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  the  characters  of  the  eighth  row  placed  closer  to 
each  other,  while  other  rows,  as  the  thirtieth  in  particular, 
are  written  more  widely  apart ;  so  that  no  row  may  extend 
beyond  the  closing  line,  and  that  there  may  not  be  too  great 
a  gap  at  the  end  of  a  row ;  because  it  is  usual,  in  Wedge 
Inscriptions,  to  leave  a  gap  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  rows 
than  at  the  end,  and  accordingly,  the  same  characters  are 
written  sometimes  closer  together,  sometimes  wider  apart 

Moreover,  as  several  characters  bear  much  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  Inscriptions  from  Nineveh  than  from  Baby- 
lon, I  take  this  opportunity  to  communicate  what  Mr.  Rich's 
Secretary  in  Bagdad  wrote  to  me  from  Nineveh,  in  the  years 
1818  and  1819,  respecting  the  Inscriptions. 

I. — From  a  Letter  of  November  8,  18 18. 
"  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  man  brought  Mr.  Rich,  from  Mussul, 
several  fragments  of  bricks  with  Wedge  Inscriptions,  which 
he  had  dug  up  at  Mussul,  over  against  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
(Nunija,  in  the  language  of  the  country). 
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■'  One  of  the  fmgmeuts  was  of  fine  well-baked  clay,  var- 
iiislied  yellow,  and  precisely  simibr  to  another  fragment 
which  another  man  brought  Mr,  Rich  last  winter. 

"  Besides  these  varnished  ones,  tlie  otlier  fragments  are 
not  at  all  so  well  baked,  and  of  worse  clay  than  the  common 
Babylonian  bricks.  The  Inscription  is  not,  as  upon  them,  in 
a  hollowed  space  and  upon  the  broad  side,  but  uiion  the  nar- 
row side :  it  consists  only  of  two  lines,  and  is  evidently  writ- 
ten in  the  third  style  of  writing,  for  the  beginning  ia  yjflll-. 
The  perpendicular  wedges  are  commonly  an  inch  and  more 
long.  The  two  varnished  fragments  have  inscriptions  of 
several  lines  on  both  sides;  but  the  characters  are  so  small, 
and  in  part  so  ranch  damaged,  that  I  cannot  at  present  say 
any  thing  definite  upon  the  subject  The  Inscriptions,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  also  of  the  thin!  style  of  writing. 

"  The  person  who  brought  the  fragments  returned  lately 
to  Mussul,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Mr,  Rich  a  marble,  one 
side  of  which  is  said  to  be  quite  covered  with  an  Inscription, 
and  which  he  left  behind  in  Mussul  when  he  came  here, 
because  of  its  weight,  as  he  was  uncertain  whether  Mr,  Ricli 
would  consider  it  worth  the  cost  of  carriage.  As  soon  as  it 
arrives,  I  shall  copy  the  Inscription  upon  it,  and  those  of  the 
other  fragments ;  and  Mr.  Rich  will  publish  them  without 
delay. 

"  Nov-  28.  Instead  of  one  marble  from  Mussul,  two  have 
arrived,  both  fragments ;  one  of  a  has-relief,  of  which  only 
tlje  heads  of  two  male  figures  remain  ;  the  other  of  a  Wedge 
Inscription  in  the  third  style  of  writing." 

II.— From  a  LeI/er  of  April  19,  1S19. 
"  I  iiave  just  finished  copying  an  Inscription  from  Nineveh ; 
it  is  written  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  but  without  divisions 
and  lines,  and  consists  of  sixty-tliree  rows  of  very  small  and 
close  writing,  which  has  beeu  received  perfect,  with  the 
exception  of  three  very  short  places.  Besides  this  vessel, 
Mr.  Rich  also  received  several  whole  bricks,  and  various 
fragments,  from  Mussul,  most  of  which  have  a  two-line  In- 
scription on  one  side.     These  Inscriptions  are,  as  to  subject- 
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• 

matter,  of  two  quite  different  kinds.  Several  of  the  frag- 
ments have  Inscriptions*  which  are  written  upon  the  broad 
surface,  and  consist  of  more  than  two  lines :  and  amongst 
these  also  prevails  a  great  diffiarence  of  subject-matter.  :  But 
how  many  kinds  there  are,  I  have  not  yet  been  aUe  to  dis- 
cover in  copying  the  Inscriptions,  which  are  often  very  qnuch 
damaged,  llie  Wedge  Writing  of  Nineveh  does  not,  however, 
agree  so  closely  with  the  third  Persepolitan  and  the  single 
Babylonian  style  as  I  at  first  thought ;  for»  although  it  has  a 
number  of  characters  in  common  with  these  two,  it  contains, 
also,  a  great  many  others  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  itself; 

as,  for  instance,   ^\Yf^    **^^jQLJf.    P*^"^     ^"fc  >  and 

others  which  occur^frequently.  The  last  is  not,  as  I  at  first 
supposed,  equivalent  to  the  Persepolitan  and   Babylonian 

^^  ;  for  this  is,  as  I  soon  found,  constantly  written  ^-w 

in  the  Wedge  Writing  of  Nineveh.  It  writes  several  characters 
with  one  wedge  more  or  less  than  the  Babylonian ;  as,  for 

instance,   J^f  for  Jf^T,  <fg  for  ^fgf ^and  ^  for^ 

On  the  other  hand,  characters  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
Persepolitan  and  Babylonian,  are  wanting  in  it ;  among  others, 

the  character  for  "King,''  unless,  perhaps,  the  pS  above  is  to 

stand  for  it  I  am  led  to  suppose  this  by  the  peculiarity 
in  the  Wedge  Writing  of  Nineveh,  of  changing  sometimes 
oblique  wedges  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persepolitan  into 
transverse  wedges." 

III.— From  a  Letter  of  Sept.  30, 1819. 
*'  If  unexpected  circumstances  do  not  detain  Mr.  Rich,  he 
is  determined  to  take  a  journey  this  autunm  to  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  or  Nineveh.  In  the  latter,  according*  to  information 
sent  him  from  Mussul,  are  said  to  have  been  found  some 
stones  with  Inscriptions,  and  several  clay  vessels  (whether 
these  also  have  Inscriptions  is  not  said),  which  Mr.  Rich 
wishes  to  examine.  At  present,  Mr.  Rich  has  only  sent  the 
great  Inscription  from  Nineveh  to  Mr.  von  Hammer,  for 
insertion  in  7%«  Fundgruhen.     I  now  send  you  the  copy  of 
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Eastern  Intelligence  (Vol,  VI.  p.  l-ll),  explains  Uiese  Inscrip- 
tions to  be  more  ancient  Wedge  Inscriptions  of  tlic  Assyrian 
kings — is  also  seen  to  have  little  foundation. 

On  account  of  tlieae  mistakes,  the  similarity  of  the  luscrip 
tions  mentioned  shall  be  shewn  first  of  all. 

This  appears  at  once  from  the  three  6rat  characters,  wliich 
are  drawn  in  their  actual  form  and  size  in  Mr.  von  Miihl- 
bncb's  copy;  for  the  word  represented  by  them  recurs  so 
often,  if  not  at  tlie  beginning,  yet  at  the  middle  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions, that  the  similarity  of  the  Inscriptions  would  be  recog- 
nised by  it,  even  if  Mr.  von  Miihlbach's  copy  did  not  have  so 
much  in  common  with  Schiitz,  Na4S,  besides  the  same  be- 
ginning and  enduig,  that  the  careful  comparison  of  it  gives 
the  most  instructive  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the  writing. 
In  the  very^first  cliaracter  is  expressed  a  peculiarity  of  the 
writing,  which  consists  in  the  avoiding  of  all  intersections  of 
the  wedges.  For,  from  the  comparison  of  Schiitz.  Na  29. 
with  Nos.  33  and  34,  the  beginning  of  which  I  have  written 
jj)  the  margin  of  the  accompanying  Table,  immediately  under 
the  beginning  of  No.  4a,  it  apjiears  clearly  tliat  the  first 
character  originally  corresponded  to  that  with  which  tite 
third  style  of  writing  of  the  Xerxes  Inscription  in  No.  1 1. 
begins ;  and  which,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  New  Contributions 
to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Babylonian  Wedge  Writing, 
corresponds  to  the  eight-rayed  cliaracter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Babylonian  Brick  Inscriptions. 

Just  as,  in  this  character,  the  transverse  wedge  cutting 
the  vertical  wedge  waa  broken  up  into  two  smaller  wedges, 
before  and  after  the  vertical  wedge ;  so  the  same  took  place 
with  tlie  two  transverse  wedges  at  the  end  of  the  third  clia- 
racter, and  the  lower  transverse  wedge  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  characters,  which  two  small  wedges  cut  vertically. 
In  this  way,  not  only  all  intersections  of  the  wedgea  dis- 
appeared from  tlie  later  Babylonian  Wedge  Writing,  to  wluch 
the  tliird  Persepolitan  also  belongs,  but  all  contacts  of  the 
several  wedges  with  each  other,  were  avoided  so  carefully, 
that  even  the  angular  hooks,  as  tliey  are  called,  were  drawn 
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only  like  transverse  wedges  turned  to  the  left,  and  so  some- 
times changed  by  Schiitz,  as  at  the  beginning  of  No.  42,  for 
a  small  transverse  wedge.  For,  that  even  Mr.  Schiitz  some- 
times committed  an  oversight,  and  left  out,  at  one  time,  a 
small  transverse  wedge,  as  in  the  last  character  of  the 
beginning  extracted  from  No.  30,  and,  at  another  time,  even 
one  of  the  larger  vertical  wedges,  as  in  the  first  character  of 
the  extract  from  No.  28,  in  the  margin  of  the  accompanying 
Table,  is  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  places.  If,  now, 
it  be  asked  why  not  only  every  intersection,  but  even  every 
contact  of  the  wedges  with  one  another  was  carefully  avoided, 
the  answer  is  readily  found  in  the  anxiety  of  the  stone-cutter 
lest  the  strokes  of  the  writing  should  be  spoiled  by  the  cracking 
of  the  stone ;  for  Mr.  von  Miihlbach  observed  several  unsound 
veins  which  the  stone-cutter  was  obliged  to  pass  over,  on 
account  of  the  cracking,  in  chiselling  the  several  strokes : 
and  it  not  only  appears,  from  the  comparison  of  similar 
Inscriptions,  that  many  of  the  wedges  which  Mr.  von  Muhlbach 
wrote  down  in  the  case  of  such  unsound  veins — as,  in  the  first 
line,  the  small  wedge  behind  the  unsound  vein — do  not  belong 
at  all  to  the  Inscription,  but  Mr.  von  Muhlbach  even  observed 
several  wide  gaps  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
writing  at  all.  Now,  as,  from  the  way  in  which  the  stone- 
cutter avoided  all  contacts  of  wedges,  and  so  put  into  our  hands 
an  excellent  method  of  describing  the  third  Persepolitan 
Wedge  Writing,  as  well  as  the  first  and  second,  by  means  of 
single  wedges  and  angular  hooks,  the  higher  antiquity  of  all 
the  Babylonian  Wedge  Inscriptions  in  which  the  wedges  in- 
tersect frequently,  is  seen  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken ;  so 
the  writing  of  the  Inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  von  Miihl- 
bach and  Schiitz,  difiers  much  less  from  the  third  Persepolitan 
wedge-writing,  than  the  later  Babylonian  Wedge  Writing  of 
documents  from  the  older  of  bricks :  and  we  may,  therefore, 
assume  that  it  was  formed  during  the  Persian  dominion, 
under  tlie  last  kings. 

But,  though  the  single  strokes  are  easily  found  again  in 
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the  Persepolitan  lascriptions  of  the  third  species,  and  still 
more  in  the  Inscriptions  from  Nineveh,  yet  I  liave  not  suc- 
ceeded in  dbcovering  simitar  words  consisting  of  several 
characters :  so  tiint  we  must  infer  either  a  difference  of  lan- 
guage, or  a  total  difference  of  subject-matter,  or  even  both  at 
once,  though  in  different  degrees. 

The  eharatter  of  the  Inscriptions  themselves  leads  us  to 
infer  a  difference  of  subject-matter;  for,  although  vertical 
wedges,  by  which,  in  the  Babylonian  Wedge  Writing,  proper 
names  are  usually  denoted,  occur  not  unfrequenlly,  as  at  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  our  Inscription,  yet  we  do 
not  observe  any  character  for  King  or  the  cliaracter  of  a  Son 
behind  it.  Even  the  places  which  I  have  extracted  below,  in 
the  margin  of  the  first  page,  from  Sehiitz,  No,  1,  betray,  by 
small  deviations,  rather  kindred  forms  of  prayer  than  kings' 
names ;  for  which  reason,  also,  the  first  half  of  the  same  oc- 
curs in  the  two  equivalent  lines  on  a  round  altar-stone  in 
No.  36.  As  most  of  the  Inscriptions  which  Sehiitz  found 
engraven  upon  stones  in  a  churcli  stood  upon  the  surface  of 
altars,  so  also  Nos.  20  and  21,  which  are  in  inverted  order  in 
the  margin  of  the  accompanying  Table,  near  lines  22  to  40, 
have  been  completed  from  No,  29  and  other  Inscriptions — for 
the  original  four-cornered  stones  were  afterwards  formed  into 
a  cylinder  by  cutting  away  the  corners,  in  order  to  make  a 
pedestal.  It  is  seen,  by  comparing  21.  2,  3  with  29.  3,  and 
21.  7,  8  witli  19.  4,  that  the  Inscriptions  were  not  wider  than 
the  middle  undamaged  lines.  If  we  compare  the  Inscriptions 
Noa.  33,  34,  35  with  No.  23,  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  formed 
a  whole,  as  Inscriptions  of  two  altar-sides,  with  the  upper 
surface  in  the  middle,  and  No.  32,  was  arranged  with  them  as 
the  front  of  the  altar.  The  way  in  which  the  three  twelve- 
line  Inscriptions  ran  round  the  two  sides  and  the  top  of  the 
altar,  and  the  seven-line  Inscription  was  joined  with  them  in 
the  ^D^  may  be  shown  by  the  following  figure : — 
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33 
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34      Top  of  the  Altar. 

36 
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19    xxxii    Front. 

As  by  comparing  the  four  first  lines  with  the  five  first  lines  of 
No.  28,  we  see  that  the  smaller  lines  of  Nos.  33  and  35  do  not 
always  contain  a  particular  word,  but  rather  that  the  wedge 
of  distinction  of  the  word  of  the  first  line  of  No.  35  is  placed, 
also,  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  No.  34 ;  so  the  comparison 
of  the  similar  Inscriptions,  Nos.  13, 14,  and  15,  shews  that 
the  Inscription  No.  32  was  attached  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
three  others :  for,  although  the  nineteen  lines  of  this  Inscrip- 
tion agree  just  as  little  with  the  just-mentioned  nineteen  lines, 
as  with  the  fourteen  lines  of  the  nineteenth  Inscription,  still 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  subject-matter  of  No.  32  corresponds 
to  the  second  half  of  No.  19,  or  the  nine  last  lines  of  Nos.  13, 
14,  and  15.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  Inscrip- 
tion upon  altars  and  rocks,  as  well  as  its  immediate  repetition 
with  all  kinds  of  little  alterations,  leads  us  to  infer  a  form  of 
prayer  similar  to  that  upon  the  Babylonian  bricks.  In 
No.  30  is  a  five-line  Inscription  (as  also  in  No.  18  one  of 
three  lines)  repeated  immediately  in  succession,  from  which 
the  smallest  of  all  the  Inscriptions  in  Nos.  24  and  31  may  be 
easily  completed  as  follows : — 


f  THE  WEDQE  INSCRIPTION 

No.  zxiv. 


*  r-^»f  vm/  sh  -£-#=^  5i^  s 
iT-<r*iir  ^r  \)  V  cE  =fF 

Tlie  CDmparison  of  these  two  nearly  equivalent  Iu9cri[i- 
tions,  gives  us  the  best  explanation  respecting  their  cliaracter 
and  contents.  If  we  compare  the  beginning  of  them  with 
the  beginning  of  the  copy  of  Mr.  von  Muhlbach,  we  observe, 
not  only  at  once,  tliat  the  latter  avoided  the  intersection  of 
wedges  by  dividing  one  great  transverse  wedge  into  two 
little  ones,  but  also,  that  it  inserted  after  the  first  word,  a 
character  composed  of  two  and  three  transverse  wedges,  as 
is  done  also  in  the  third  line  of  No.  24.  Hence  are  diatin- 
guislied  many  of  the  parallel  places  brought  forward  in  the 
margin  of  the  accompanying  Table ;  and  in  the  second  line  of 
No.  24,  we  find  that  character  inserted  just  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  separated  by  the  wedge  of  distinction,  just  as,  in 
the  fourth  line,  twice  in  succession.  If  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  the  character,  sometimes  written,  sometimes  left 
out,  is  a  vowel,  a  continued  comparison  (in  particular  of  the 
very  similar  Nos.  13  and  14)  teaches  us  still  more  vowels. 
If  we  compare  together  Nos.  31  and  30,  the  first  lines  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  arbitrary  insertion  or  omission  of 
that  cliaracter;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  of  No.  31,  there 
is  wanting,  in  No.  30,  the  character  consisting  of  four  oblique 
wedges,  whilst  in  the  middle  of  the  third  line,  it  stands  after  the 
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same  word  which  concludes  the  second  line  of  No.  31.  If,  again, 
we  compare  No.  29  with  No.  31,  we  find  the  second  line  written 
perfectly  the  same ;  but  in  the  first  line,  there  is  wanting  the 
character  composed  of  three  vertical  wedges,  while  at  the  end, 
is  added  the  same  character,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
line  in  the  completed  No.  21, 1  thought  must  have  been  ex- 
changed for  that  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  in 
No.  29.  Both  characters  are  found  added  very  often  at  the 
end  of  the  lines ;  compare  only  the  end  of  the  fifth  line  of 
Nos.  13  or  14,  with  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  line ;  and  in 
Mr.  von  Miihlbach^s  copy,  the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth  line 
with  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  and  the  middle  of  the  twenty- 
first  line.  Where  two  or  more  characters  are  inserted,  we 
must  suppose  a  particular  word  in  them.  Often,  however, 
longer  subjects  are  introduced  in  one  or  more  lines,  in  which 
we  perceive  partly  only  variations  of  the  forms  of  prayer. 

Thus  No.  30  inserts  almost  a  whole  line  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  second  line  of  No.  31,  and  in  which  there  is  only 
something  added  to  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Inscription ;  as  is  done,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
line  of  the  Inscription  before  which  No.  30  again  inserts  half 
a  line.  In  the  same  way,  before  the  end  of  the  Inscription, 
No.  30  repeats  that  which  stands  in  the  fourth  line  of  No.  31, 
with  a  little  alteration  at  the  end,  so  that  the  whole  Inscrip- 
tion is  almost  always  repeating  the  same  thing  with  little 
variation. 

If  we  compare  Mr.  von  Miihlbach*s  copy  with  Schiitz, 
No.  12,  we  find  again  all  the  first  line,  except  that  after  the 
first  unsound  vein,  the  character  composed  of  five  transverse 
wedges  is  inserted;  and  soon  after  the  second  unsound  vein,  the 
character  which  concludes  the  second  line,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Inscription,  is  not  repeated ;  but  instead  of  the  four  last  cha- 
racters of  the  first  line,  in  No.  12,  a  whole  line  is  inserted  in 
Mr.  von  Miihlbach's  copy.  If,  now,  we  compare  its  third 
line  with  Schiitz,  No.  12.  2,  we  find  here  the  two  characters, 
with  which  line  6  in  von  Miihlbach  begins,  repeated  imme- 
diately in  succession,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  only  an 
error  in  drawing ;  just  as,  soon  afterwards,  von  Miihlbach 
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NOTES   UPON   AN   EGYPTIAN  INSCRIPTION   IN    THE 
BIBLIOTHllQUE  NATIONALE  OF  PARIS. 

BY   SAMUEL    BIRCH,    ESU. 

[From  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature/  vol.  iv.  new  Series.] 

It  has  been  so  often  asked  with  an  air  of  apparent 
triumph  by  some, — What  is  there  historical  in  the 
monuments  of  Egypt? — that  I  was  induced  some  years 
ago  to  take  up  the  so-called  statistical  tablet  of 
Karnak,  and  to  offer  some  account  of  it,  which  the 
progress  of  my  hieroglyphical  studies  could  correct, 
and  add  to  in  some  less  essential  particulars.  I  now 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  some  account 
of  another  inscription, — a  stone  leaf  out  of  the 
primeval  history  of  man. 

Although  the  names  may  appear  strange,  and  the 
turn  of  expression  stereotyped  and  monotonously  anti- 
thetical, the  matter  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious,  and 
the  information  precise.  It  was  chiselled  when  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  was  in  its  glory, — about  the  age  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple, — when  the  oldercmpire  of 
Egypt  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of  decrepitude. 

There  is  a  little  temple*  lying  to  the  east  of  the 

1  For  the  account  of  this  temple  of  Chons,  cf.  Champollion- 
Figeac,  L'Egjrpte,  8vo,  1839,  p.  255.  Rosellini,  Mon.  Stor.  torn.  ii. 
p.  48,  and  iv.  p.  135, — ChampoUion,  Gram.  Eg.  p.  398-402,  call 
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palace  in  the  south-west  of  the  Kamak  quarter  at 
Thebes,  dedicated  to  tlie  god  Chons, — a  personification 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  son  of  Amen  and  Mut, — more 
familiarly  known  to  Greek  scholars  as  Ammon  and 
Buto.  This  god  was  the  third  of  the  Theban  divini- 
ties, and  to  his  temple  were  attached  living  apes  or 
cynocepbali"  which  represented  the  god  himself.  The 
piety  of  the  monarchs  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
dynasties  founded  and  endowed  this  shrine,  which  is 
attested  by  the  legendary  dedications  found  on  the 
remaining  ruins.^  In  the  temple  lay  for  some  time  an 
Egyptian  stele  or  tablet  (kutu)  of  the  usnal  shape,  with 
a  rounded  top,  which  was  removed,  in  the  year  1846, 
by  M.  Prisse,  to  Paris,'  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
National  Library. 

In  order  to  condense  my  observations  as  much  as 
possible,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  a  description  of 
the  tablet,  and  a  translation  of  the  inscription,  clause 
by  clause,  discussing,  as  I  go  along,  such  points  as 
require  separate  illustration.     Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 


the  locality  '  niina  south-east  of  ihe  palace  of  Kamak.'  Since 
reading  this  PB|>cr.  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Cb.  Lenorniant,  I 
have  received  a  paper  impression  of  this  tablet.  All  observations, 
however,  I  shall  add  in  the  Notes. 

^  On  a  bronze  bucket,  obtained  by  Belzoni  from  the  Arabs  who 
had  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  Gournah  quarter  of  Thebes, 
title  eher  neter  aasi  ancAa,  'priest  of  the  liviug  cynocephali'  of  the 
temple  of  Chons,  t.  e.  of  this  very  temple.  This  bucket  is  about  the 
time  of  AmyrlicuB,  but  the  apes  were  no  doubt  earlier.  (Egyptian 
Room,  B.  M.,  No.  5303.) 

*  Several  representationB  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god 
Chons  are  engraved  inChampollion.Monumens,  tom.iii.PI. 
lorn.  iv.  PI.  cervii.  cccviii. 

*  Engraved  in  his  Mon.  Eg.  PI.  nxiv, :  cf.  the  test,  p. 
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expected  that  every  thing  can  be  spoken  of  with  the 
same  certainty  as  if  Egypt  had  left  behind  her  the 
lexica  and  grammars  of  her  language ;  the  hierogly- 
phical  student  pursues  a  more  di65cult  and  obscure 
route,  but  he  is  no  more  entirely  at  fault  than  the 
experienced  seaman  on  what  to  the  untutored  eye  of 
an  ignorant  landsman  appears  the  unintelligible  and 
trackless  ocean.  Nor  can  any  one  despise  the  attempt 
to  unveil  the  faith  or  history  of  a  nation  written  down 
contemporaneously  with  the  laws  of  Moses  or  the 
deeds  of  David.  Theological  studies  gain  much 
light  from  the  unexpected  resuscitation  of  the  lost 
monarchies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  and  the  days  are 
coming  when  a  knowledge,  of  the  monuments  of  these 
countries  will  be  as  essential  to  the  due  study  of  the 
books  of  the  Old,  as  Hellenic  literature  and  remains 
are  to  those  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  tablet  itself  is  of  brown  sandstone,  about  seven 
feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions, — a  picture 
and  explanatory  text.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet 
is  the  solar  orb,  ornamented  with  an  uraeus  serpent, 
and  having  a  pair  of  wings :  it  is  here  styled  *  the 
Hut,  the  lord  of  the  heaven,  the  good  god.'  A  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  learning  has  been  employed  to 
propose  profound  explanations  for  this  symbol,  but 
the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  which  accompany  it 
explain  its  meaning  in  Egyptian  mythology, — it  is 
'the  Morning  Sun:'  it  is  often  called  'the  beam  of 
light  which  rises,'  or  'comes  out,  of  the  horizon,'* 

*  Cf.  Sharpe,  Eg.  Ins.  PI.  120.  The  sense  of  'coming  out,*  or 
'  rising/  given  by  Chseremon  in  his  Hieroglyphics,  Tzetzes,  Exeges. 
Homeri  Iliad,  ad  finem.  The  reading  Hut  or  Hat  (Champollion , 
Diet.  p.  334,  Gr.  Eg.  p.  344),  if  correct,  I  would  compare  to  the 
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—  an  expression  only  applicable  to  the  Morning  Sun." 
Wliat  it  meant  when  introduced  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  sculptures  is  another  question,'  In  Egypt, 
and  as  early  as  tlie  twelfth  dynasty,  it  had  this  sig- 
nification. It  seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  idea  of 
all  the  Semitic  people,  for  the  later  prophets  speak  of 
it  in  terms  which  show  that  they  had  seen  and  com- 
prehended it.*  The  uraei  wear  the  upper  and  the  lower 
crown,  or  the  red  and  tlie  white  cap,  indicative  of  the 
sun's  course  by  day  and  night.  To  the  orb  is  attached 
an  apron,  which  connects  the  symbol  in  appearance 
still  more  distinctly  with  the  Assyrian  representations. 
Below  are  two  scenes  :  in  the  first  the  monarch  wearing 
a  helmet,  and  draped  in  a  short  apron,  holding  a  censer 
in  his  left  hand,  stands  addressing  the  ark"  of  the  god 

Coptic  htooue,  'the  morning.*  (Peyron,  Lex.  Ling.  Copt.  p.  369.) 
On  aome  tablets  the  word  '  table'  {ulhu)  is  thus  written.  The  n«ua1 
determination  of  land  or  apace  which  follows  it  may  either  refer  to  its 
allusion  to  Ed/oo  (ChampoUion,  Gr.  1.  c).  or  to  its  hein^  the  place 
of  the  Sun.     Of.  also  the  verb  Haln.  Lepsius.  Todt.  taf.  kli.  p.  1 10. 

•  And  'he  who  dwells  in  the  S.  Abode  (ntar),'  the  Meridian. 
(ChampoUion.  Mon.  torn,  i,  PI.  lvi.)  This  word  atar  its  the  Chaldee 
"inN.  I  have  great  doubts  about  the  eiprea^ion  ■feathered  creature ;' 
it  may  mean  instead  'the  beam  of  light,'  i.e.  the  'first  morning 
beam.'     ChampoUion,  Not.  Deacr.  p.  Ill,  rends  'ray  of  truth." 

'  For  a  very  learned  exposition  of  its  adoption  by  the  Aram^aa 
people,  and  subsequently  by  the  Persians,  see  M.  lAJard,  '  Culte  de 
Mithras.' 

8  Malacbi  iv.  2 ;  for  example,  Zechnriah  v.  1,  2. 

'  The  name  of  the  ark  was  0^1^)14  ipkatl,  often  mentioned 
in  the  Ritual,  Todtenbuch,  iv.  15,  3;  v.  15,  20;  in  Amos  v.  26, 
rilSD,  the  arks  of  the  Moabite  deities;  and  there  are  also  the 
Sticcoth  Benoth  or  Tabernacles  of  girts,  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
■  goddess,  and  mentioned  in  Assyrian.     (Rawlinson,  Memoir,  478, 
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Chons,  under  the  form  of  a  naos  or  shrine  placed  in  a 
boat  covered  with  curtains  which  are  partially  drawn. 
Each  end  of  the  boat  terminates  in  a  figure-head  of  the 
bust  of  Chons,  represented  hawk-headed,  wearing  a 
collar  and  lunar  disk.  In  the  boat  are  two  small 
figures  of  priests  and  of  a  standard  of  a  sphinx  wearing 
plumes ;  before  and  behind  it  are  a  flabellum  and  a 
standard.  The  ark  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve 
priests,  their  number  being  that  of  the  months  through 
which  Chons,  as  the  Moon,  revolved.^®  Before  this  is 
written  '  Chons  in  Upper  Egypt  Neferhetp.'  This 
alludes  to  some  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
god  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  In  certain 
inscriptions  he  is  called  'the  god  having  two  names.' ^^ 
His  first  name  means  '  the  hunter  ;'^^  his  second,  per- 
haps, '  the  peace  of  the  good.'  *'    The  whole  inscrip- 

n.  1.)  It  is  the  root  of  (nJK-os,  sac-er,  &c.  Several  of  these 
Aramaean  words  occar  throughout  the  language,  which  is,  I  am 
convinced,  the  key  to  the  proper  etymology  of  Semitic  dialects. 

10  Compare  the  titles  of  Chons  at  Omhos.  Champollion,  Mon. 
torn.  i.  PI.  c.     '  Bowing  the  New  Moon,  leading  the  Months.' 

1^  For  example,  on  the  coffin,  B.  M.  32,  supposed  hy  M.  Cham- 
pollion-Figeac  (Moniteur,  25  Juillet,  1833,)  to  he  that  of  the  Queen 
of  Amasis  II.,  26th  dynasty. — Band  round  the  chest.  Cf.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  M.  C.  PL  xlvi.  pt.  2,  No.  3.  M.  Lepsius,  Ueher  den 
Gotterkreis,  s.  15,  n.  for  the  God  Mau  (Light),  having  also  two 
names. 

^^  The  word  Chons,  ending  with  a  holt  instead  of  the  reed,  appears 
in  this  sense.  Sarcophagus  of  the  supposed  Amyrtseus,  B.  M.  10, 
Descr.  de  TEg.  A.  vol.  v.  PI.  40,  No.  3.  Cf.  Cailliaud,  Voyage  k 
M^ro^,  vol.  ii.  PI.  lxxv.;  also  a  fragment  in  the  Museum  of  the 
S^  Caterina  at  Florence.  See  also  name  of  the  god.  Champ. 
M.  torn.  ii.  PI.  cxxvi. 

^  The  word  hq>t  or  hetp,  usually  translated  '  to  ofier,'  seems 
in  the  sense  of  '  peace,'  which  will  he  found  to  answer  many  of  the 
conditions  in  which  it  occurs ;  it  also  means  '  sun-set — solid  food.' 
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tion  shows  that  this  ark  was  that  in  which  this  Chons 
was  supposed  to  be  enshrined.  The  king's  titles,  con- 
sisting of  his  pnenonien  and  name,  read  '  the  King  of 
the  two  Egypts,  the  lord  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  tlie 
supporter  of  Truth,  whom  the  Sun  has  approved, — 
the  son  of  the  Sun  Ramessu,  heloved  of  Amen-ra, 
gifted  with  a  life  immortal," — like  the  Sun,  beloved 
of  Subn,'  "  and  '  he  gives  incense  to  Chons  in  Upper 
Egypt  Neferhetp.' 

Nefer  means  'good,'  or  rather  'perfect;'  wlien  placed  in  oppo- 
eitioD  to  thaa,  '  to  commence,'  it  seeaie  to  mean  '  to  continue.'  Cf., 
for  example,  the  scarahiei  of  Amenophis  III.,  Young's  Hieroglyphics, 
PI.  13  ;  Dubois.  PierreH  Graves.  PI.  5  ;  Deecr.  de  I'Eg.  A.  vol.  ii.  t. 
PI.  81,  s.  6. — The  account  of  the  number  of  lioDa  taken  by  his 
majesty's  own  arrows,  commencing  {skaa)  in  his  lat  vear,  con- 
tinuing {neferi)  to  his  10th  year,  was  102  fierce  hona.  The  same 
phrase  relative  to  the  number  of  towings  occurs  on  a  sandstone 
tablet  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  correction 
of  the  meaning  of  neffri  enables  me  to  give  the  right  sense  of  the 
tablet  in  the  Louvre  (Transactions  of  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  325),  on  which  Pensuben  states  that  he  began  {sha)  under 
Amasis  I.,  continued  {neferi)  till  Thothmes  H.  and  Thothmes  UL. 
and  explains  hieroglyphs  on  the  base  of  the  great  obelisk  at  Kamak 
referring  to  its  erection.  "  His  majesty  commenced  (sAon)  lo  make 
it  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Mcchir  of  the  15th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  terminated  (lefri)  on  the  30th  of  Mesore  of  16th  (correct 
to  15th)  year,  making  7  months  "  or  "  smat  from  when  it  was  in  the 
quarry."  (Prisse,  Mon.  Eg.,  PI.  xviii.  sec.  3,  last  line.) 
.  '*  Or  '  May  he  live  for  ever :'  the  use  of  the  pyramid  for  moi. 
I.e.  'may.'  occurs  in  the  Treaty  with  the  Khita.  RoseUini,  M.  R. 
No.  1. 

The  Pyramid  is  replaced  by  the  syllable  ma  in  the  pree.  indie. 
.  Descr.  p.  75,  'says  Amnion,  &c. ;  I  give  thee 
it  is  like  the  expression  in  Daniel  ii.  4.  "  O  King, 
hve  for  ever !  '  amtna  art  f  ha  en  Aebui,  '  may  he  make  a  million 
of  festivals,'  occurs.      Pap.  An.  v.  Sel.  Pap.  PI.  cvi.  1.  2. 

'*  For  the  new  reading  Tubn  or  Nubn  cf.  Lepsius,  Ueber  den 
Ersten  Golterkreis.  s.  42.  n.  2. 


Champollion.  Not 
(™«  nek)  glor 
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The  other  scene,  reversed  to  this,  represents  another 
ark  borne  by  four  priests,  and  not  decorated  with 
standards.  Before  it  stands  the  priest  of  Chons,  hold- 
ing a  censer,  and  meeting  it.  '  His  name,'  says  an 
inscription,  *  is  Chons-ha-en-neteru-neb  (Chons,  the 
first  of  all  gods) ;  the  priest  of  the  god  Chons,  who 
does  battle  for  Upper  Egypt.' "^  Another  hierogly- 
phical  inscription  describes  the  king  as  beloved  of 
Chons,  the  smiter  for  Upper  Egypt,  the  terrifier  of 
the  perverse (?),^^  to  whom  has  been  given  a  life  like 
that  of  the  Sun.  Between  the  two  scenes  are  the 
common  epithets  'endowed  with  health,'  or  'a  per- 
fect life.' '« 

The  first  question  is,  Who  was  the  monarch  in 
whose  reign  the  tablet  was  erected?     The  prsenominal 


^*  The  phrase  here  is  ar  a-khar :  the  verh  ar,  '  to  make/  '  to  do  ;* 

• 

and  the  word  s-cher  or  s-khar,  which  I  believe  means  '  a  blow.'  Still 
I  do  not  feel  certain  what  this  phrase  means.  In  the  Tablet  (Prisse, 
Mon.  XXI.  L.)  the  phrase  is, '  done  are  all  thy  plans  (?)  (scher),  listened 
to  are  all  thy  words : '  with  a  fallen  man  or  arm  holding  a  clab  it 
undoubtedly  means  'to  overthrow.'  Champ.  Diet.  p.  389.  Gr. 
526,  370,  446,  194,  196.  With  the  papyrus  rolled  up  as  here  it 
seems  to  mean  'section'  or  'picture.'  Champoll.  Gr.  258.  Perhaps 
ar  scher  means  '  planner — contriver,'  as  ar  chet  *  producer.' 

*^  Another  difficult  phrase,  a-her  shemau.  Each  word  has  the 
determinative  figure  of  a  demon :  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  Coptic 
heli,  'to  scare ;'  the  other  appears  from  the  context  to  be  a  phantasm, 
the  root  existing  in  the  Coptive  re/'sfiskem,  '  enchanter,'  '  magician.' 
— Peyr.  Lex.  Ling.  Copt.  Dan.  i.  21,  k  Bardelli. 

'^  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  sa  or  shes  anch.  Some  illustration 
occurs  in  the  Tablet  of  Aboosimbul,  line  1.  Charopollion,  Mon. 
torn.  i.  PI.  XXXVIII.  1.  18.  num  a  haak  em  anch  gam,  sa-a  ha  k  em  n  uga 
snab,  '  I  accompany  thy  limbs  with  a  sure  life,'  '  I  go  behind  thy 
head  with  sound  health.'  Also,  un  Ra  em  sou  ha  k,  'is  the  Sun 
in  the  midst  of  thy  limbs.'     Champ.  M.  tom.  ii.  cxi. 
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cartouche  or  shield  reading  '  the  Sun,  the  defender 
of  Truth,  approved  of  the  Sun, '  closely  resembles 
that  of  Rameses  II.,  the  great  monarch  of  the  xix. 
dynasty,  whose  conquests  over  Syria  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  palace  of  Karnak  ;  but  the  praenomen 
itself  differs  in  some  minor  particulars,  and  in  the 
temple  of  the  god  it  occurs  with  the  subsequent 
nionarchs  of  the  xx.  dynasty,'*  As  this  name  is  only 
found*"  upon  this  tablet,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix 
the  exact  chronological  position  of  the  king,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  he  was,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  one  of  the  later  monarchs  of  the 
XX.  dynasty,  such  as  Rameses  XIV. ;  for  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Rameses  III.  bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  and 
are  only  distinguishable  by  their  prEenomens,  or  the 
royal  epithets  they  assumed  on  their  ascension  to 
the  throne.  From  the  fact  of  the  tablet  being  in 
the  sanctuary  of  this  naos,  it  cannot  be  earlier  than 


'»  Cf.  Champollion.  Mon.  Eg.  torn.  lii.  PI.  cclxixvi.  lorn.  iv. 
PI.  cccvii.  cccviii.     They  end  with  Nechlhurhelii  or  Nectahe». 

"  The  monarch  in  whote  reign  these  events  happened  is  conjectured 
by  Roaellini  (Mon.  Stor.  toin.  ii.  p.  48.  and  iv.  tav.  v.  128.)  to  l>e 
RameBea  XIV.,  xx.  dynasty;  he  tUso  mentions  a  mutilated  tablet 
broken  in  pieces,  and  not  rejoined,  lying  in  a  small  building  between 
the  B.  and  s.  of  Kurnak,  and  cites  the  date  of  the  thirty-third  year, 
which  evidently  identifies  it  with  this  tablet  {cf.  torn.  iv.  p.  136). 
Rosellini  also  considers  that  he  found  the  same  name,  but  in  rather  a 
different  form,  inscribed  od  the  inner  basement  of  the  temple  of  the 
Ethiopian  king  Shabatok  (Sevechus  or  Sebichm)  lying  to  the  e.  m.  of 
the  palace  of  Karuak ;  but  this  name  is  identical  with  hi?  Rameses  VI. 
Chevalier  Bunaen,  who  makes,  after  M.  Lepsius  (Genealogical 
Table.  Aegyplens  Stellc.  Bd.  in.  a.  117-119},  only  twelve  kings  of 
the  twentietli  dynasty,  would  render  it  necessary  to  consider  this 
king  Rameses  III.  or  IV.  or  VI. ;  but  then  the  name  wants  the  usual 
hek  Pelen  or  hck  ma. 
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the  monarchs  of  the  xx.  dynasty.     The  sanctuary  was 
commenced  by  them. 

As  the  object  of  these  scenes  is  explained  in  the 
inscription  below,  to  which  they  serve  as  the  vignettes, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  them  here.  The 
text  consists  of  twenty- eight  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
reading  from  right  to  left,  and  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eleventh,  in  a  good  state.  I  believe  it  is  well 
copied.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  errors,  but  on 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  in  a  fair  condition.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  its  translation,  commenting  as  I 
proceed  on  such  parts  as  are  difficult  or  novel.  I  shaU 
mark  those  points  which  appear  uncertain  or  am- 
biguous in  the  translation  with  a  note  of  interrogation. 
The  tablet  commences — 

Line  1.  **The  Horus,  the  powerful  male,  the  image 
of  rulers,  whose  dominions  are  established  like  those  of 
Tum  {Heron)  ^  the  golden  hawk,  whose  strength  pre- 
vails,^*—  the  afflicter  of  foreigners,  the  king  of  the 
upper  and  lower  country,  the  lord  of  the  earth, — the 
Sun,  the  sustainer  of  Truth,  whom  the  Sun  has  ap- 
proved,— the  son  of  the  Sun,  the  issue  of  his  loins, 
Ramessu,  beloved  of  Amen(-ra), — beloved  of  Amen- 
ra, — (line  2)  lord  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  other  gods,  lords  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  good  god, 
the  son  of  Amen-ra,  born  of  Har,  the  issue  of  Ra, 
lord  of  the  two  horizons,  the  illustrious  son  of  the 
universal  lord,  the  issue  of  him  who  is  male  and 
female,  the  king  of  Kami,  the  ruler  of  Tesher(u), — (line 
3)  the  chief  who  has  conquered  the  foreigners,  who  has 

^'  On  the  tablet  of  Aboosimbul,  (ChampoUion,  Mon.  torn.  i. 
PI.  IX.  1.)  R.  II.  is  said  to  prevail  like  the  son  of  Nupe. 
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come  forth  in  person  (?),"  wlio  has  appointed  his 
powers  (?),^  who  haa  ordered  his  intent"  in  coming 
forth  from  the  egg,^ — the  determined  male,  the  heroic 
being  who  has  harrowed  before  him,  being  a  male, — 
the  divine  king,  the  manifest  Sun,  lilce  Mentu  in  his 
power, —  (line  4)  like  the  son  of  Nupe,  very  glorious." 
These  lines  contain  the  preamble  of  the  document, 
and  would  be  merely  translated — 'in  the  reign  of 
Ramescs.'  It  is  already  known,  from  the  translations 
of  Hermapion,*'  and  the  commencement  oftheRosetta 
stone,  that  the  titles  of  the  monarch  were  of  this 
lengthy  nature.  The  present  inscription  contains,  in 
the  first  place,  the  five  names  of  the  king,  consisting 

^  Lilerallv  /«r  em  chat,  'who  liaa  emnnated  from  the  bellv,' 
elliptically  of  some  god.  Ameoophis  II.  at  Fhilx  takes  the  same 
title. 

^  Ser-r  naf  nechtv.  The  word  serr  or  wr  at  Silsilis  is  applied 
to  the  'arrangement'  of  the  festivals.  Champollion,  Mon.  t.  ii. 
cxv. 

**  Ul-naf  her-a  em  siih,  '  he  has  ordered  what  be  wishes — he  is 
one  from  the  egg.' 

^  At  Medinal  Hahoo.  Ramescs  III.  is  described  as  her  em  cha  en 
Buh,  'coming  out  of  the  belly  of  the  egg.'  (Champolbon,  Not.  Descr. 
p.  346.)  Tbia  was  probably  the  solar  egg,  of  which  it  is  said, 
(Burton,  Exc.  Hier.  PI.  lv(i.;  Todlenbuch,  ix.  17.  50.)  *0  Sun 
in  his  egg,  gleaming  from  his  disk.'  The  earth  was  also  considered 
to  be  the  egg  of  the  goose  god  Seb  or  Saturn.  Cf.  Lepsius,  Todten- 
bnch,  xxit,  54,  1.  2.  '1  have  watched  the  great  egg  laid  by  Scb  on 
the  Earth.'  Perhaps  this  refers  to  the  human  body.  Phiha  at 
Fhilae  (Roselliui,  M.  d.  c.  ^xxi.)  makes  the  egg  of  the  sun  and 

'JB  For  example,  almost  the  whole  of  Hermapinn's  translation 
(Ammian.  Marcellin.  xvii.  4,  p.  121)  are  titles.  So  overladen 
were  these  obelisks  with  titles,  that  Julius  Valens  reduces  the  mean- 
ing of  a  whole  obelisk  to  '  King  Rameses  this  to  Serapia."  Cf.  Mai. 
Clasiid  Veteres,  torn.  vii.  p.  ISO. 
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of — 1,  his  Horus  title,  or  standard,  as  it  has  been 
called,  but  rather  his  palatial  title,  the  monarch  being 
considei'ed  in  this  case  as  he  who  is  '  seated  crowned 
on  the  throne  of  Horus,  dwelling  among  living  beings 
for  ever;'  2,  his  title  as  lord  of  the  diadems  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world ;  3,  as  the  golden  hawk  or 
eagle ;  4,  as  lord  of  the  creation,  which  contains  his 
solar  or  celestial  title  in  another  form  to  the  preceding 
one,  which  also  alludes  to  his  solar  nature  ;  5,  his 
terrestrial  title  of  Son  of  the  Sun,  or  the  fact  of  his 
being  considered  mythically  an  emanation  of  that 
luminary  upon  earth.  The  remainder  of  the  titles  are 
supplementary  to  these,  but  they  contain  some  points 
of  interest.  Throughout,  the  inscriptions  allude  either 
to  some  personal  quality  of  the  royal  personage  or  else 
to  the  especial  protection  which  he  enjoys  from  the 
favour  of  the  gods.  Thus  he  is  the  beloved  of  Amen- 
ra,  '  the  lord  of  the  foundations  of  the  terrestrial 
world,'  not  of  the  thrones,  as  has  been  hitherto  inter- 
preted, and  he  is  the  favoured  child  or  emanation  of 
the  universal  lord,^' or  Osiris,  and  the  issue  ofhimwho 
is  male  and  female,  which  alludes  to  the  mystical  and 
ithyphallic  Ammon,  uniting  in  himself  Ammon  the 
male  and  Neith  or  the  female  principle,  and  being 

^  NebergT.  'lord  over  all."  The  latter  part  is  the  common 
Coptic  word  ler,  '  all,'  '  entire  :'  this  is  the  Coptic  phrase  e-p-ler-/, 
•  omnino.'  Peyron.  Lex.  Ling.  Copt.  p.  250.  Cf.  the  titles  of  the 
Prince  Uearkan.  Leps.  Taf.  xv. ;  Roscllini,  M.  R.  czlix. — ha  en  la 
terf,  'chief  of  the  entire  earth,'  a  phrase  quite  Coptic,  as  ler  is  always 
Bccotnpanied  by  affixes.  Cf.  also  enti  katt  en  magha  naa  en  Kam  en 
ter-f. '  heing  leader  of  the  entire  guards  of  Egypt,'  Lepsius,  Ausw, 
XV.  a.  ChampoUioD,  Mon.  PI.  CLVir.  3. — the  plural  form  er  lent, 
'chief  of  the  soldiers  of  the  south' — all — en  lau  erteru.  Ibid, 
rcxzii.  bis,  I.  6.     Neb  is  '  omnis,'  tor  '  totus.' 


I 
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Ammon  the  father  and  Horus  the  son,  he  is  made 
visible  in  his  power  hke  Mentu  or  Mare,  and  he  is 
glorious  like  Osiris.  The  egg  alludes  to  that  out  of 
which  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  supposed  to  spring. 
On  carefully  reading  over  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, its  dualistic  nature  will  be  evident :  each  idea  is 
bisected  by  the  composer  of  the  formula,  and  it  follows 
the  genius  of  Semitic  poetry.  In  the  more  directly 
personal  titles,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of '  ruler 
of  Kami,  the  black  or  fertile  land  of  Egypt,  and  lord  of 
Tesher,  the  red  or  arid  land,'  perhaps  the  Desert,  al- 
though the  expression  found  in  some  hieroglyphical 
inscription  —  '  Merter  (Mitzraim)  is  red  under  thy 
sandals'^* — applied  to  the  course  of  a  monarch,  seems 
to  show  that  it  might  be  used  in  a  good  sense.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Tesher  is  occasionally  recorded 
among  the  conquests  of  the  kings,'*  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  conjectured  to  be  that  part  of  the  country 
the  appearance  of  which  was  dissimilar  to  the  culti- 
vable land.  Indeed,  after  all,  Kami  may  be  the  Delta 
or  Lower  Egypt,  and  Tesher  the  upper  country.  The 
Desert  seems  most  likely.  The  only  historical  expres- 
Bion  is  'bruiser  of  the  nine  bows.'  Tliis  word  has 
been  read  Peti,   and   supposed  to  be  the   scriptural 

*  At  Beit-oundly.  Eosellini,  M.  R,  lxxi.  '  Kami  tiima  red  under 
thy  Bondals.'  Charop.  M.  t,  i.  Ljtiii. 

"*  For  esanjpk,  Tnhraka  conquered  Tiipai  and  Tesher.  As  for 
Tahraka  being  the  greatest  conqueror  that  lived,  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  beUeve  the  careless  DJodorus  in  preference  lo  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  These  two  places — one  of  which  is  a  part  of  Egypt — are  all 
that  is  known  of  these  visionary  conqursta.  Cf.  RosclliDi,  M.  11.  cl. 
ChampoUion,  Not,  Deacr.  p.  S40.  '  1  (Thebes)  give  ihee  Kami 
(Egypi)  and  Teshc-r  (Desert).'  ChampoUion,  Mon,  tom.  iv.  I'l. 
cccxLViM,  and  I'l.  ccclxii. 
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Phut,  the  Libyans  or  Moors ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  hieroglyphical  word  Peti  is  always  applied  to 
a  large  unstrung  bow,  in  ethnic  names,  while  the 
strung  one  which  this  represents  is  called  Kans,^  and 
is  used  in  speaking  of  Nubia,  or,  in  an  extended  sense, 
of  foreigners  in  general.  It  also,  however,  appears  in  . 
the  name  of  one  of  the  northern  enemies,  and  the 
ambassador  in  this  tablet  addresses  the  monarch  as  / 
*  Sun  of  the  nine  bows/  A  king  of  the  iv.  dynasty, 
at  the  Wady  Magara,  conquers  the  Peti,  probably  the 
people  of  the  locality;^*  and  the  northern  Peft,  the 
allies  of  Lud  and  Magog,  can  neither  be  looked  for  in 
Libya  nor  in  Nubia. 

Line  4.  "  When  his.  majesty  was  in  Nehar,  collect- 
ing the  yearly  revenue,  the  chiefs  of  every  land  came 
respectfully  and  peacefully  to  the  king's  spirits.  The 
places  offered  up  their  tribute,  each  in  order, ^* — gold, 

^  For  Peti,  cf.  Salvolini,  Analyse  Grammaticale,  PL  D.  131, 
p.  55. — Kana  ocean  as  the  name  of  a  place  apparently  in  Nubia,  at 
Phike.     ChampoUion,  Not.  Descr.  p.  209,  193. 

^^  Leon  de  Laborde,  Voy.  Arab.  Petr.  Fl.  5,  No.  1.  Lepsius, 
Denkmaler.  Abth.  ii.  Bl.  2. 

^  Cherp  aha  neb  [-man]  /,  'preceding  each  first  his  second.' 
M.  De  Roag^  reads  the  Harpoon ;  Bansen,  Eg.  PI.  588,  No.  33, 
ua  or  '  one.'  M&noire,  p.  128.  Champ.  M.  torn.  iv.  PI.  ccix.  lvi. 
My  reason  for  preferring  '  first '  to  '  one'  is,  that  it  occurs  always  at 
the  commencements  of  series,  as  in  that  cited  by  M.  De  Roug^,  /.  c, 
and  the  Grates  of  the  Winds,  (Lepsius,  Todt.  taf.  lxxvi.  161,) 
and  that  of  Thoth,  (Tablet,  B.  M.,  No.  551,  Syro-Egyptian  Ser. 
PI.  I.,)  who  is  called  Neter-shaa — '  first'  or  *  primeval  God.'  Cf.  also 
the  title  eahu  shaa,  or  eabu  shaa  en  meruUfy  *  chief  counsellor  of  his 
will.'  See  obelisk  of  Lolor  uit  en  Turn  ha  em  shaa  hnaf.  Champ. 
M.  tom.  iv.  PI.  cccxviii.  •  Issue  of  Turn  (Tomos),  from  the  First  with 
him.'  The  expression  en  kes,  '  bending  down,'  occurs.  Champollion, 
Not.  Descr.  p.  74.    Sarcoph.  B.  M.  32.    Kes  is  also  *  to  dance.' 
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Bilver,  tin  (?),  copper,  and  all  the  good  wood  of  Taneter 
on  their  backs." 

The  style  of  this  paragraph  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  Karnak  tablet.  Both  commence  with  the 
same  word,  10  as,  the  Hebrew  \N  as,  'then.'i.e,  then 
being  present.  The  following  words,  cha  nta  f  tennu 
ter,  occur  also  in  the  24th  line  of  the  Karnak  tablet :" 
the  exact  sense  (for  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  out  pre- 
cisely) is,  perhaps,  '  as  he  was  registering  the  yearly 
revenue,'  (for  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there 
is  no  doubt,}  and  receives  illustration  from  part  of  the 
13th  line  of  Karnak,  where  it  is  stated — "  they  are 
placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  king's  palace;  their  number 
is  not  given  on  this  tablet,  in  order  to  avoid  a  multi- 
plication of  words. "^*  It  is  evident  from  this,  tliat 
accurate  details  were  kept  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
The  expression  'spirits  of  the  king'  is  an  idiom  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt,  These  spirits  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  texts^*  as  distinct  protective  or  angelic  beings, 

**  The  word  tentiu  means  •  growth '  or  '  production.'  De  Rouge, 
M^moire,  p,  48.  Tlie  difficulty  is  about  the  cha  en  la,  which  looka 
like  a  gTammatical  form,  but  may  be  a  verb  chanla,  detcnnioed  by 
the  roll  or  tie. 

"  M.  De  Roug^.  M^moire,  p.  103,  haa  made  the  same  correction; 
that  which  is  given  in  the  text  was  made  quite  independently. 

*  For  'the  king's  spirits,'  or  'good  angels,'  'the  king's  mind,' 
*  came  to  the  spirits  (mind)  of  his  majesty  the  chief  of  the  Ituten  in 
that  year,'  ace  Karnak  Taldet,  line  8  ;  Lepsius,  Auswahl,  Taf.  xii.  1.  8, 
'  hrought  to  his  majesty's  spirits  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Uuten  in  that 
year.  The  tribute  of  their  children  and  brethren  who  are  to  be  hostages 
(em  necklu  nu)  of  Egypt.  One  would  have  died  of  the  aforesaid 
chiefs,  but  his  majesty  allows  his  son  to  be  in  his  place.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  the  chiefs  brought  from  the '     Cf.  Champollion, 

Mon.  torn.  i.  PI.  xxxvni.  i.  25-26.  iv.  cckiii.  1.  2,  ■  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hutcn  adore  his  3pirils  dailv.' 
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who  have  the  king  under  their  care.  In  modem  par- 
lance, it  is — *  the  lands  came  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  wishes,  or  intentions,'  and  nothing  more. 
The  material  chesbet,  the  supposed  *  tin,'  is  mentioned 
again  here ;  and  besides  its  resemblance  to  Kaaairepos 
may  be  cited  the  Chaldean  word  MSIM,  ahtsa.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  apparently  a  product  of  the  land  which 
is  offered,  and  it  is  impossible  that  tin  could  have  come 
from  Palestine :  iron,  as  an  antithetical  metal,  would 
rather  be  expected  from  this  quarter.  The  name  of 
the  land,  which  actually  reads  Ta-neter  or  Neter-ta^ 
following  the  exact  order  of  the  words,  of  which  the 
first  is  the  right  grammatical  form,  means  '  the  land  of 
the  god,'  or  *holy  land.'^  In  the  treasury  of  Ra* 
meses  III.  at  Medinat  Haboo^^  and  at  Phila&,^® 
the  hieroglyphics  state  that  this  country  contributes 
a  metal  called  kcLska^  the  name  of  which  resembles 

*•  According  to  the  Chev.  Lepsias  (Denk.  4to,  Berl.  1849,  s.  10), 
Gebel  Barkal  was  called  '  the  holy  hill.' 

^  ChampollioD,  Not.  Descr.  p.  364. 

^  From  a  communication  made  to  me  hy  Mr.  Harris,  the  regions 
and  offerings  are  as  follows : 


1.  Ua-ua       brings 

silver. 

2.  Tevru  (Tyre) 

tin  (chesbet?) 

3.  Ment             „ 

gold. 

4.  Taneter         „ 

tin  (chesbet?) 

5.  Haha             „ 

gold. 

6.  Resht            ,. 

copper. 

7.  Pars  (Persia) 

felspar  (lapis). 

8.  She                „ 

bronze. 

9.  Shasht 

stone. 

10.  Ar 

(ka) 

11.  Bakta  (Bactria) 

12.  Kish  (^Ethiopia) 

(hertes). 

(Roman  Sculptures  at  Philse,  PI.  iv.,  in  possession  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Ldteratore.) 


r 
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kashabel,  the  Coptic  word  for  ekctrum,  and  also  Ihat 
of KatratTepos  or  'tin,'  It  is  of  course  impossiWe  to 
speak  dogmatically  about  a  term  so  general  as  the 
'  holy  land,'  applicable  to  many  countries ;  but  its 
appearance  as  a  distinct  separate  country  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  some  region  of  Syria  was  intended. 
At  the  time  of  the  later  prophets,  Palestine  was  called 
lyipn  riQIM,  admata  halcodesh  ;^  and  this  holy  land 
in  Egyptian  history  is  mentioned  at  intervals  from  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  or  b.  c.  1200,  till  the  Ptolemies: 
it  would  be  the  earliest  ascertained  mention  of  the 
land  of  Israel.  The  land  of  Nahar,  in  which  the  king 
was,  means  '  the  land  of  the  river.'  It  differs  by  the 
absence  of  the  final  na  from  Naharaina*"  or  Meso- 
potamia, but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same. 

Line  5.  "Then  the  chief  of  Bukhitana  caused  his 
tribute  to  be  brought ;  he  gave-  his  eldest  daughter 
....  in  adoring  his  majesty,  and  iu  promising  her 
to  him  :  she  being  a  very  beautiful  person,  bis  majesty 
prized  her  above  ail  things." 

The  name  of  the  country,  reduced  to  its  radical 
elements,  is  capable  of  being  read  Bashten,  Bakhten. 
It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Media,  or  a  form  of  the 
name  of  Ag-batana,  or  else  Aderbitschan,"  the  Lesser 
Media.  It  however  resembles  as  much  in  sound 
Bagistane  or  Bchistun,  the  Bagistanon  horos.^^  There 
is  also  Batnse  in  Mesopotamia,  a  few  days'  journey 

3»  Zechar.  ii.  12. 

*  NaiiaraiDa  are  of  course  the  Nalmrutm,  c 
know  any  instance  of  the  land  of  Nahar.     For 
1  which  Naharaina  in  written  Bee  Lepsius,  j 
8.  27.  39.  til. 
*'  Priase,  foe.  cU. 
^  Bagistanon  horns.    Mt,  Ba^istan,     Diod. 


r  '  plains.'  1  do  not 
the  difftrent  manner 
Luswahl.  Tnf.  xii.  1. 
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from  Edessa/'  and  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Syria/* 
besides  Baten  or  Bath  nan  *^  between  the  Haleb  and  the 
Mundbedje,  and,  last  of  all,  the  celebrated  Bashan/^ 
which  extended  from  Hermon  to  the  Jabbok,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  separate  king,  and  known  by  the 
names  of  Basan,  Batanea  or  Bataneia,  and  the  Basa- 
nitis/^  This  last,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  intended. 
The  words  after  the  expression  *  king's  daughter,'  if 
correctly  copied,  are  to  me  of  doubtful  meaning :  they 
are  not  in  the  usual  form  of  a  proper  name,  and  the 
sense  rather  requires  a  preposition,  such  as,  *  in  order 
to  make  his  adoration  to  his  majesty,'  but  it  would  be 
then  necessary  to  correct  the  text,  substituting  this  for 
the  words  aru  hu^  '  was  commencing.'  In  the  second 
line  at  Karnak*^  will  be  found  an  expression  precisely 
similar  to  the  closing  one  of  this  sentence. 

Line  6. "  Then  was  given  her  the  title  (?)  of  Ra-neferu, 
the  king's  chief  wife,  and  when  his  majesty  arrived 
in  Egypt,  she  was  made  king's  wife  in  all  respects." 

This  is  one  of  the  diflScult  parts  of  the  inscrip- 
tion.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  the 

preceding  clause,  the  word    ^-^/^        ,  ha-en^  is  an 

adverb  expressive  of  'the  time  of,'  t.  e.  tunc.*^    The 

^  The  Batns  near  Edessa.    Dio.  623. 

^  The  Syrian  Batnse.     It.  Ant.  191. 

^  For  Batansea  or  Bathnan,  Steph.  Byz.  156. 

^  For  Bashan,  Deut.  iii.  1,  &c. 

^  Septuag.  1  Chron.  ▼.  23.     Euseb.  On.  Epiph.  Heer.  1 . 

^  Cf.  Karnak  Tablet,  1.  2,  unn  an  sen  nefer  her  en  cher  f  er  cha-t 
neb,  '  they  being  perfect,  his  majesty  preferred  (them)  to  every  thing.' 

^  So  I  had  thought,  and  M.  De  Roug^,  in  his  M^moire  ear 
rinscription  du  Tombeau  lyAhmes,  in  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions— M^moiret  present^,  !•  Ser.  torn.  iii.  4to,*1851,  p.  76,  p.  126, 
and  following,  reads '  then,^  which  is  undoubtedly  the  primitive  sea&e, 

C 
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word  ut  means  '  to  jiut  forth,'  '  to  present ;'  the 
chebs  seems  to  be  to  'reckon'  or  'clothe,'  as  if  she 
had  been  dressed,*"  or  ckeb-s,  '  her  nuptial.'^'  The 
latter  part  is  probably  er-ru  neb,  '  in  all  parts.'  It  is 
probably  not  correctly  copied,  but  only  a  slight  restora- 
tion is  necessary.  My  copy,  however,  gives  distinctly 
ar-nes-ar-et-neb. 

Line  6.  "  On  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  Epiphi,  in 
the  15th  year  {of  the  king's  reign),  when  his  majesty 
was  in  the  Thebaid  commanding  the  cities,"  about 

But  I  think  it  has  the  full  gramrnatjcal  form  of  the  imperfect  ha-ev, 

'was/literally'Btandingof '  Theprefiiforms  of  Iheverbare — 1, 

m,  the  verb  'to  be"  performant  of  the  perfect  definite — rarely  uied  in 
a  fnture  sense — as  au  ahet  na  sulen,  '1  served  the  king,'  (Lepeius, 
AuBwabl.  Taf,  xiv.  a.  &  b.)  which  a  man  could  only  say  in  the  perfect, 
the  king  being  dead ;  and  this  is  found  with  all  the  affixes,  and  in  this  re- 
spect resembles  the  2nd  form,  unn  or  hunn.  Bunsen,  Eg.  Place,  p.  293. 
De  Roug^,  p.  1 83,  una  cher-a,  '  for  being  I,'  i.  e.  '  for  when  I  waa,' 
With  the  preposition  her  after  them  they  are  either  the  gerund  form, 
(De  Roag£,  M^moire,  I.  c.  131  ;  Champollion.  Gr.  4IS,)  or  else  the 
paulO'poat-future,  '  I  nas  about  to  do '  any  action,  viz.  an  . .  .  her, 
'are  about,'  ha  en. ..her,  'were  about,"  vn  a  her,  'being  about.' 
Tlie  demonstration  of  tbis  would  take  several  pages. 

""  The  form  ul  or  (u.like  the  Coptic  fi.seems  to  be  to  '  put  on '  or  'put 
forth,'  as  at  hah  er  che/tu  et,  '  emaimting  fire  against  thy  accusers.' 
Bon.  B.  M.  8538,  ut  ...er  cheft  a,  'putting  forth  fire  against  my 
enemies.'  Sh.  Eg.  Ins.  83.  7,— Lepsius.  Todt.  Li.  147,  1.  3,  4, 
Vt-a  that  er  apcp,  '  I  put  forth  blows  against  the  Apophia.'  This 
form  ut  en  chebi  resembles  the  Coptic  ti  hinhbos,  'to  put  on  the  clothes.' 
Lepsius,  Todt.  vi.  lo,  38.  «t  hu  em  neka.  'putting  forth  evil  to  thy 
enemies;'  ut-amaa-k  Ta  neb,  '  I  issue  to  see  thee  daily;'  ibid.  If),  45. 
The  paper  impression  shows  me  that  it  is  perhaps  in  the  tablet  ut  ser 

"  It  is  ar  nea  art  t  neb,  if  indeed  there  are  not  two  eyes. 

'^  The  word  is  heu,  Copt.  has.  Cf.  De  Roug^,  Memoire.  p.  45,  50. 
sometimes  meaning  '  to  sing.'  but  more  often  '  order '  or  '  command ; ' 
hence,  when  applied  to  a  person.  '  subject,"  or  one  who  performs  the 
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to  execute  the  commands  of  his  father  Amen-ra,  in 
his  good  festival  of  Southern  Thebes,  from  the  very 
depth  of  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  it  was  announced 
to  his  majesty  that  an  envoy  of  Bukhitana  (Bakhten) 
had  come,  bringing  numerous  presents  to  the  queen/' 

This  proves  the  meaning  of  the  word  i|]^   tap  or 

ap  to  be  'guide,*  *  herald,'  or  *  envoy;'  it  is  one  sent 
from  a  distance  on  a  mission ;  and  such  titles  occur 
in  the  Egyptian  court  as  'king's  herald  at  his  ma- 
jesty's footsteps'  in  the  lands  of  the  North  and 
South. ^  The  jackals  of  Anubis  are  also  called  guides 
or  heralds  of  the  Sun's  path.  This  sentence  com- 
mences with  the  word  cheper^  a  phrase  elsewhere 
applied  to  the  dates  of  reigns, — meaning,  apparently, 
*  it  being.'**    The  text  continues — 

Line  7.  "  When  he  was  ushered  into  his  majesty's 
presence,  and  his  presents  with  him,  he  said,  adoring 
the  king,  '  Hail !  thou  Sun  of  the  Bow-lands !  our  life 
depends  on  thee.'**  After  he  had  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  his  majesty,  (Une  8)  he  again  s^d  to  his 
majesty,  *  I  have  come  to  thee,  my  lord,  on  behalf  of 

command.  Hence,  the  statue  of  Anieta,  (Lepsius,  Auswahl.  Taf. 
XII.)  ma  em  hesu, '  given  by  commands'  of  the  queen,  &c. :  repa  hessu, 

*  leader  of  subjects '  in  the  title  of  queens.     '  In  Western / 

apparently  Goumah.     Champollion,  Mon.  t.  i.  PI.  cxcix. 

^  For  this  title  of  'king's  herald/  see  sepulchral  cone,  B.  M. 
No.  9723,  suten  Tap  er  ret/,  *  king's  herald  at  his  footsteps.'  In  the 
treaty  with  the  Khita  (Burton's  Excerpta,  PI.  xvii.  1.  3),  one  of 
these  functionaries  comes  to  announce  to  the  king  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  of  the  Khita  at '  Fort  Ramesses.' 

^  For  this  use  of  cheper,  cf.  Ptolemaic  tablets.  Sharpe,  Eg. 
Inscr.  PI.  IV.  1.  5.    Lepsius,  Auswahl.  Taf.  xvi.  Prisse,  PI.  xxvi.  bis. 

**  'Hail,  ruler  {heka)  of  Kami  (Egypt),  Sun  of  the  nine  bows.' 
Charopollion,  Mon.  tom.  i.  PL  ix.  2, 1.  15.  The  captive  negroes  at 
Gebel  Selseleh  make  the  same  address.     Ibid.  ii.  PI.  cxiii. 
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Bent-eresh,  the  little  sister  of  Ra-neferu,  thy  royal 
wife,  who  cannot  move  herself  (?).  Would  your 
majesty  proceed  to  know  the  circumstance  and  see 
it,'  or  'her'(?)" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole 
tablet,  and  the  most  difficult ;  so  much  so,  that  it  had 
a  long  time  baffled  all  my  research  to  discover  its 
meaning.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  entreat 
the  good  offices  of  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  queen's 
sister,  who  had  encountered  some  misfortune.  The 
latter  part  reads,  men  habech  kaa,  literally, '  not  able  to 
agitate  her  limbs.'  The  verb  kabcch  or  habecfiu  is  not 
preserved  in  the  Coptic,  and  it  is  a  misconception  to 
suppose  that  our  Coptic  lexica  afford  efficient  assist- 
ance in  difficulties ;  for  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
determine  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  then  to  seek 
the  word  in  the  Coptic  or  cognate  language.  But  that 
the  verb  habech  X.  Jo*^  has  this  meaning  will  appear 
from  the  passages,  such  as,  "Thy  hmbs  have  moved 
because  thou  hast  received  a  breast  of  gold,  bounding 
with  life,  tilled  with  health,  leaping  with  joy  {habechu 
em  haa),  delighting  with  gladness."'"  And,  again, 
"  That  every  good  land  may  see  the  monuments  I  have 
made  thee,  that  Egyptians  (Rui)  and  foreigners  {Phvi) 
may  leap  {habachu)  at  thy  name !""  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  dancing  and  leaping.  It  is  said  of  the  two 
great  obelisks  at  Karnak,  that  they  "  have  caps  of  gold 
leaping  on  high"  (habechu  em  ken).''^  I  have  trans- 
lated the  remainder  of  the  phrase  conjecturally  from 

**  Od  the  tablet  of  Rameses  III.  (RoselliDi.  M.  R.  ckiii.  I.  8)  Ihia 
pIiTBse  is  exactly  like  that  on  the  tablet. 
"  Ibid.  1.  35. 
M  PriEse,  Mon.  Eg.  PI.  «viii.  Quest.  1.  8. 


^iMta 
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the  next  paragraph  :  it  actually  reads  rech  cket  er  maa  », 
'  know  the  affair,  seeing  it'  or  '  her."  The  name  of 
the  princess  Bent-eresh  is  decidedly  Semitic;  the  first 
part,  Bent,  being  the  Hebrew  nj,  na?,  the  latter  may 
read  al-ish,  and  the  whole  be  Bent-al-ish.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  no  means  of  identifying  it  with 
any  known  personage. 

Line  9.  "Then  said  his  majesty,  'Deliver  to  me  the 
letter  of  the  prince  to  the  interpreters  (?)  of  the  cabinet.* 
He  passed  it  out  of  bis  band.  Said  his  majesty, 
'  When  ye  have  read  and  hstened  to  the  word  which 
is  brought  me,  thought  in  his  heart,  written  by  his 
fingers,  tell  rae,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge.'(?)" 

The  group  ";— J^  should  be  the  roll,  which  ren- 
ders it  possible  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  former  pas- 
sage (1.  6) ;  it  is  followed  by  m  ent  ha-anch,  '  of  the 
living  house,'  probably  a  contracted  form  of  expressing 
'  prince,'  similar  to  ha  naa   ^    '  the  great  house,'*' 

or  nnTxP  ^^  "°"  anch  ja  s,  'the  two  great  living 
houses,'  which  means,  the  Pharaoh.  I  have  also  had 
to  suppose  that  |^^  ti-ament,  'speakers  of  what  is 
hidden,'  means  '  interpreters.'"'  The  others  are  the 
ariu  chen,  'the  guardians  of  the  inner  chamber.'  The 
word  'W?-^  chenmi  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  meaning  'the  box'  or  '  chest,'^'  and, 

»  Lenormant.     Mus.  Eg.  p.  37.     Horapollo,  I,.  6. 
*'  On  comparing  this  wiih  the  impression  it  appears  to  be  that 
given  in  the  text ;  perhaps  a-ckef  amen,  '  secret  papers.' 

"'  For  eiarople,  over  the  scene  of  poliching  a  box  is  sen  nu  chen  nv, 
polisliingabox.'     (ChanipoUion,  Won.  Eg.cLxxxi.)     In  the  lexis  of 
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as  a  compound  preposition,  V  a^*^  em  chennu, 
signifying  'in  the  midst  of,'  as,  'in  the  midst  or 
between  the  arms  of  his  mother,'  which  shows  that 
it  meant  'the  interior'  penetralia  of  the  palace.  The 
meaning  of  this  part  is  obscure. 

Line  10.  "  Then  came  the  king's  secretary,  Tetem- 
hebi,  before  his  majesty,  who  ordered  him  to  set  out 
together  with  that  envoy  to  the  land  of  the  Bakhten. 
The  object  of  the  journey  was  to  know  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Bakhten.  He  thought  Benteresh  was  under 
the  influence  of  spirits  (?),  he  thought  they  were 
spirits  of  Kel,"  or  "  contending  with  her,"  or  "  him." 

This  most  important  part  of  the  tablet  presents  to 
me  great  difliculties.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  tablet  I 
have  restored  iVH^^  *""  ?"'■  ™'i*ch,  I  believe, 
means  'the  cursed,'  i^^^<:  'the  devils,'*'  in 
Coptic.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  idea  is  that  Ben- 
teresh was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  that  the  object 
was  to  recover  the  princess.  More  light  is,  however, 
thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  inscription.  If  my  idea  is  right,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  notions  which  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
torical monuments  of  Egypt.     The  phrase  is,  8n«>i  naf 


tablets  often  occur  the  mer  cAennu,  '  superintend enta  uf  the  cabinet'  or 
■  chfimber.'  It  is  the  Hebrew  |p.  With  the  owl  before  mi  cAen  or  em 
hen  it  means  '  between,'  '  in  ;'  and  is  the  Coptic  i'bol-chen  or  ebolhen. 
Tablet,  Brit.  Mub.  No.  551. 

^-  This  word  gai  is  also  ajiplied  to  mortal  enemies,  as  '  he  smilee 
kia  enemies'  [gu-«),  gtgi.  ChampoUion,  torn.  i.  Fl.  i.3cs<ii. ;  also 
(yui)  the  enemy  of  Gahiri,  or  of  the  Sbasui.  Ibid,  cciii.  1-2, 
poiVIw.  The  region  of  Kal or  Kar,  that -of  (A«  bailie' hctve^a  Osu-ia 
and  Typhuii,  is  coustantly  meDtioned  in  the  Ritual. 
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benteresh  em  seeker  kar  achta  snem  naf  su  gui  en 
kal  hna  es.  Perhaps  the  scribe  wrote  or  depicted  the 
fact. 

Line  12.  ^'  The  chief  of  the  Bakhten  came  a  second 
time  and  stood  before  his  majesty,  and  said,  *  My  lord, 

would  his  majesty  order  that  the  god to  [the 

Bakhten  (?)] (line  13) to  his  majesty. 

In  the  month  of  Pachons,  the  26th  year  of  his  reign, 
when  his  majesty  was  celebrating^  the  feast  of  Amen- 
ra,  his  majesty  was  in  the  Thebaid.* " 

The  word  AV  S^a*^  means  'second/  and,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  so  interpreted  by  Dr.  Hincks.  The 
proof  of  its  meaning  will  be  found  in  the  tablets  at 
Silsilis,  ^  where  the  second  festivals  are  called  the  heb 
gamy  *  the  second  feast.'  Although  a  considerable 
part,  about  a  fourth  of  the  line,  is  wanting,  the  text 
can  be  conjecturally  restored  from  the  subsequent 
lines.    The  princess  again  required  aid,  and  the  prince 

^  The  word  set  does  not  mean  a  triakonteris  (Letronne,  Rob. 
Inscr. ;  M.  Lepsiue,  Einleit.  b.  161),  but  appears  to  be  the  verb 
'  to  celebrate  a  festival.*  See,  for  example,  the  tablets  at  El  Ha- 
mamat.  Prisse,  Mon.  Eg.  PI.  vi.  No.  1,  8ep  shaa  set  hebi,  ^the 
first  time  of  celebrating  the  festival.'  See  also  (Lepsius,  b.  162)  the 
little  statue  of  the  Villa  Albani  (Annali,  1848,  PI.  A.  3),  em  set  heb 
nech  hur,  '  in  celebrating  very  many  festivals.'  Set  is  the  verb  before 
the  objective  case :  had  it  been  a  festival  of  thirty  years,  it  must  have 
read  heb  set.  M.  de  Roug^,  Rev.  Arch.  1849,  p.  667, — 'The 
lady  celebrating  cycles,  mnltipl3ring  years,'  title  of  Neith.  Cham- 
poUion,  Mon.  tom.  ii.  R.  cxxxi.  1.  At  Gebel  Selseleh,  serr  set 
hebiu,  'arran^g  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.'  ChampoUion, 
tom.  ii.  PI.  cxv.  cxvi.  cxviii. 

^  For  the  Silsilis  tablets,  cf.  ChampoUion,  tom.  ii.  cxvi-xviii. 
It  iB  difficult,  perhaps,  to  feel  quite  certain  that  this  hieroglyph  was 
not  pronounced  chenem. 
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of  Bakhten  was  asking  permission  that  the  ark  of  the 
god  Chons  should  be  sent  up. 

Line  13.  "  Upon  which  his  majesty  stood  a  second 
time  before  Chons  in  the  Thebaid  named  Neferhetp, 
and  said,  'My  gracious  master,  I  appear  before  you 
on  account  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Bakhten.' 
Then  passed  Chons  the  Neferhetp  of  the  Thebaid  to 
Chons  the  terrifier  of  afflicters  ;  then  his  majesty  said 
in  the  presence  of  Chons,  in  the  Thebaid  Neferhetp, 
*My  good  lord,  would  you  lift  up  thy  face  (line  15) 
to  Chons  who  makes  contention,  the  great  god, 
the  chaser  away  of  afflicters,  that  he  sliould  go  to 
the  Bakhten?'  He  assented  (twice?).^*  Then  said  liis 
majesty,  '  Minister  with  liim."*  J  grant  that  his  majesty 
may  send  to  the  land  of  the  Bakhten  to  rescue  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Bakhten  '  (?)."  (Line  16.) 
Assented  (twice)  Chons  in  the  Thebaid  (named) 
Neferhetp,  making  a  reverence  to  Chons,  the  con- 
tender for  the  Thebaid,  four  times." 

This  part  of  the  inscription  is  very  remarkable ;  for 
not  only  does  the  king  stand  and  address  the  god 
Chons,  but  one  of  these  gods  addresses  the  other  on 
the  subject.  The  construction  here  is  difficult,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which,  in  the  inscription,  his  '  majesty'  is 
employed,  sometimes  referring  to  the  king,  sometimes 

^  The  phrase  here  is  kaa  ur.  In  tlie  nest  line  the  head  is  placed 
between  kan  and  ur;  the  lirst  is  perhaps  hne,  '  to  wish  ;'  ur,  when 
second,  is  generally  'very.'  In  the  next  line  the  two  are  followed 
by  the  prefix  of  the  past  tense.  The  two  final  characters  are,  I 
believe.  '  twice.'     A  similar  form  occurs  Champ.  N.  D.  p.  396. 

*  Ma  aa-k  h«a  f.     Ma  sak  generally  means  'betide  thee:'   as 
■Mn  o  fm  «a  A,  '  I  am  beside  thee.'  Arclieeolo^a,  xix.  119.  It  appears 
from  Lepsius,  Eioleit.  t.  69,  No,  16,  it  weis  pronounced  sheg,  ' 
serve.' 

■^  Champollion,  Gr.  Eg.  p.  39S. 
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to  the  god.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  the  king  himself 
going  in  person  to  the  Bakhten^  the  meaning  is  appa- 
rently this :  the  king  asks  Chons-Neferhetp  to  entreat 
or  to  allow  Chons-ar-secher-en-Nasr  to  go  to  the  land 
of  the  Bakhten  to  rescue  or  save  the  princess;  and 
Chons  agrees  to  it. 

Line  16.  **  His  majesty  commanded  that  Chons  who 
contends  for  the  Thebaid  should  go  forth  to  his  great 
Baris  (of)  his  five  boats,  ^^  (line  18)  (in)  a  chariot 
(having)  horses  on  its  right  and  left  hand.  The  god 
approached  the  land  of  Bakhten  from  Egypt,  after  a 
journey  of  one  year  and  five  months.  Then  came  the 
chief  of  Bakhten,  with  his  soldiers.  Its  chief  came 
before  Chons  the  contender,  and  fell  down  (line  17) 
before  him  on  his  belly,  saying,  *  Thou  comest  to  us, 
thou  bringest  us  peace  by  orders  of  the  King,  the  Sun, 
defender  of  Truth,  approved  of  the  Sun !'  "  {Rameses.) 

The  text  here  is  clear,  and  no  important  part  am- 
biguous.    It  is  necessary  to  make  a  slight  restoration 

of  K^  for  the  chariot,  instead  of  the  erroneous  charac- 
ter. The  word  *  horse,'  too,  is  written  sem'Sem,^^  a 
form  of  seS'tnu,  *  mares.*  As  only  one  chariot  is  men- 
tioned, it  would  appear  as  if  the  ark  of  the  god  was 
placed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mares  or  horses  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  picture,  however,  represents  the 
ark  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  priests,  and  as  there  is 
an  absence  in  this  passage  of  explanatory  prepositions, 
it  might  refer  to  the  armed  escort. 

Line  19.  "Then  the  god  proceeded  to  the  place  in 

•^  The  phrase  is  ua  naa  Kek  . . .,  '  the  great  Bari,*  'the  five  boats.* 
The  word  kek  here  is  the  same  as  in  menck-kek,  '  boat -builders.' 
ChampollioD,  Gr.  p.  68.  Diet.  p.  234,  determined,  however,  by  '  a 
boat.' 

^  Cf.  Champollion,  Diet.  p.  117. 
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which  Benteresh  was,  and  gave  his  aid  to'"  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  good  BaUhten,  terri- 
fying, (?)"  Then  said  the  spirit  who  was  with  her, 
before  Chons  the  contender  for  the  Thehaid, '  Come  in 
peace,  tlie  great  god,  dispeller  of  afflicters;  Bakhteii 
is  thy  province, — its  inhabitants  are  thy  slaves, — I  am 
thy  slave !'"  " 

I  reserve  the  sense  of  the  word  ach  or  bach,  "5rj^ 
which  occurs  in  this  passage  with  tlie  determinative 
of  a  man  seated  on  a  chair  holding  up  his  hands  in 
adoration, — which  I  suspect  is  wrong,  and  should  be 
the  man   seated   on    a    chair   holding  a  whip.    ^ 

It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  this  in 
the  subsequent  lines,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs  four 
times.  The  spirit  continues  in  the  next  line,  but 
there  are  some  difficulties  about  its  meaning. 

Line  20.  "  '  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  place  whence  1 
came ;    giving  you  peace  that  thou  comest  here  for 

™  This  \s  ar-ga.  or  ar-mfshas.  note  66. 

^'  S'her,  'to  frighten," — a  phrase  of  uncertain  meaning'.  C.'f. 
Champgllion,  Not.  Descr.  105,  106. 

'3  The  word  read  '  sanctity  of  the  king"  (Champollion)  in  reality 
means  'slavery:'  it  was  pronounced  sker,  kher,  or  khel,  first  con- 
jectured by  M.  Lepsiua  (Lettre  il  M.  RoBellioi,  PI.  A.  c.  11):  the 
proof  of  it  will  be  found  in  Champollion  (Not.  Deacr.  p.  395-390) 
and  on  a  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  4498  a,  where  the  phrase 
is  lau  em  kesHi  enl  cker,  'given  by  orders  of  the  king's  majesty.'  The 
same  group  on  the  Kamak  tablet  (Lepsiua,  Ausnahl,  xii.  1.  20)  sig- 
nifies '  slaves,'  in  Coptic  kelt.  The  reading  kent  (Champolhon,  Diet. 
427.  Gr.  494)  os  well  as  the  idea  that  it  expresses  the  preposition 
'  of,  under,  to,'  (Dr.  Hincks,  Tr.  R.  Irish  Acad,  sis.  Part  ii.  p.  15.) 
mast  be  remembered.  It  is  found,  indeed,  with  hetU  (Lepsius, 
Denkraaler,  Ab.  u.  Bl.  19),  or  akw  (Ibid.  BI,  37,  6.  I.  5) :  chn-  neter, 
'  the  slave  of  the  god,'  is  a  priest,  and  Ihe  cAer  sulen  is  '  the  slavery' 
or  '  rule  of  the  king.' 
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her  (?)  'y  let  thy  majesty  order  a  good  day  to  be  made 
with  me  and  the  chief  of  the  Bakhten.'  Then  as- 
sented that  god  to  his  priest,  saying,  (line  21)  'Let  the 
chief  of  the  Bakhten  make  a  great  sacrifice  before  the 
spirit.'  It  was  done  as  afore  said^^  between  Chons  the 
contender  for  the  Thebaid,  and  the  spirit.  The  chief 
of  the  Bakhten  stood  with  his  troops  very  well  or- 
dered.^* (Line  22.)  When  he  had  made  a  great  offer- 
ing before  Chons  the  contender  for  the  Thebaid,  with 
the  spirit  •  .  (of  the  daughter  ?)  of  the  chief  of  the 
Bakhten,  'on  the  day  appointed,  then  departed  the 
spirit  in  peace  to  his  appointed  place,  according  to  the 
commands  of  Chons  the  contender  for  the  Thebaid." 

The  first  part  of  line  20  is  not  very  intelligible,  and 
demands  certain  corrections.     It  is  necessary  to  read 

Jp  instead  of  Jr^  — the  former  being  &m,  *  place  or 

sepulchre,*  while  the  phrase  j^^  er  bu  merf,'^^  *at 

the  place  he  wishes,*  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
Ritual,  similar  to  that  in  line  22.  Comparing,  how- 
ever, this  part  of  the  text  with  the  subsequent,  it 
appears  that  the  bach  or  spirit  at  once  yields  to  the 
influence  of  the  god  Chons.  The  pronoun  is  wanting 
after  the  substantive  verb  aw,  *  to  be ;'  perhaps  it  was 

^  a,  *  I,*  t.  e.  au-a  her  shim  er  bu,  *  I  will  go  to  the  place.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  ui  am,  I  regard  as 

^*  Ar  hunn  nen,  '  there  was  an  order.' 

^^  Very  uncertain.  Sent  seems  to  be  either  'discourse'  (Lepsius, 
Todt.  XXIX.  c.  78,  13),  or  'respect'  (CharopoUion^  Mon.  xxxviii. 
p.  21). 

^^  Cf.  Lepsius,  Todtenbuch,  xx.  52,  1.  5,  end :  hems-a  em  bu  neb 
mer-a,  'I  have  sat  wherever  I  liked;'  xxv.  G8,  3,  er  bu  neb  mer  J\ 
'  wherever  he  is  ordered/  or  *  wishes.* 
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'  whence  I  came,'  almost  certainly.  The  group  ^  V^ 
am  often  ends  sentences  in  this  sense,  such  as  +]  i^i^ 
(inch  neter  am,  'divine  life  whence'  in  ceitaia  sepul- 
chral formulse,  being  an  elliptical  form  of  am  sen, '  from 
them.'^^  The  group  ^^,  sometimes  written  with  the 
pbonetic  group  J  ab  preceding  it,  means  a  purifica- 
tory offering."  Now  the  object  of  the  whole  tablet 
turns  on  tbls  part.  The  royal  scribe  or  secretary 
Tetemhebi  bad  found  the  princess  under  the  influence 
of  a    y^  bach,  and  bad  reported  the  circumstance  to 

the  liing  of  Egypt,  who  bad  sent  up  the  ark  of  the  god 
Cbons,  bearing  tbe  god  in  it,  to  save  the  princess. 
The  subject  depends  on  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
bach.  The  first  point  is  the  pronunciation  of  this 
group.  It  occurs  throughout  the  Ritual,  or  Book  of 
the  Dead,  constantly  in  tbe  completer  form  j^  J^  y 
or  "Tf-p..  Of  this  form  I  have  once  found  tbe 
variant   lo  '^  ach,  uch   or    huch;   so    that    it  would 

appear  that  the  initial  heron  was  a  vowel,  rather  than 
a  i  or  V,  as  supposed  from  its  having  Ibis  value  in  the 
name  of  Sebastos  or  Augustus.''^  ChampoUion  does 
not  appear  to  have  bad  a  definite  notion  of  the  value 
of  this  group;  for  while  in  his  Grammar^  be  reads  it 

"'  Sharpe,  Eg.  Ins.  86, 1. 15,  anch  neter  am.  Lepsius,  Todtenbucli, 
XXVII.  c.  72,  2,  8,  anch  neter  am  sfn,  where  the  full  form  occurs. 

"  Rosellini,  M.  St,  iii.  PI.  i.  p.  93,  n.  3.  Lcpsius.  Todt.  ixii.  53,  4. 

'*  Papyrus,  Brit.  Mos.  Anastasi.  17. 

"  Rosellini,  M.  S.  xxvii.  Bunsen,  Eg.  PI.  574.  Cf.  Lepsius. 
Einleit.  8.  60.  Nob.  7.  8,  where  it  seems  to  be  benh  or  bek. 

"•  Gramm.  p.  39,  n.  57,  p.  502, 
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bash  (Beg),  in  the  sense  of  *  ceremony,'  in  his  Dictio- 
nary^* he  has  the  word  ht  (Coptic  het  or  heth) 
'  heart,  combined  with  the  Ibis,  its  symbol.*  Others 
have  assigned  to  it  the  sense  of  *  to  adore'  or '  adorer.'  ®^ 
As  it  is  repeated  several  hundred  times  in  Egyptian 
texts,  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be 
properly  understood.  The  fact  is,  that  the  syllable  " 
bach  has  several  senses,  the  first  and  most  general  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  'light.*  Thus  at  Ombos,®^  the 
god  Horus  is  said  to  illuminate  the  world  by  the  light 
(bach)  of  his  eyes :  a  similar  expression  occurs  in  the 
'  Todtenbuch,'  where  Horus  is  said  to  illuminate  the 
firmament  by  his  light  {bachu).^ 

In  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  the  deceased  is  said 
to  have  the  *  light  of  the  heaven'  {qch  t  en  pe-t)  or 
*from  the  sun.'®*  It  occurs  also  with  the  determi- 
native of  fire ;  as,  *  ye  are  of  light'  (acA-0>  *  ye  are  of 
fire,'®^  or  'illuminated  {sacht)  by  the  light  of  the 
horizon.'  In  another  instance  it  is  connected  with 
other  ideas;  as,  to  give  life  to  men,  to  please  the 
gods,  to  give  light  (sach)  to  reptiles,®^ — or  'breath  to 
the  mouth,'  Might  (acht)  to  the  body,'  or  '  light  to 
the  soul.'  ^ 

»»  Diet.  p.  144.  No.  137. 

^  Dr.  Hincks,  Tr.  R.  In  Acad.  xix.  p.  19,  reads  'adorer'  (tach). 

^  ChampoUioD,  Mon.Eg.  c.  1. 

^  Lepsius,  Todtenbuch,  ix.  c.  17, 1.  50;  v.  15,  34 ;  ix.  17,  51. 

^  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  93,  1.  2.     ChampoUicn,  Not.  Deser.  p.  398. 

*  Sharpe,  E.  I.  PI.  116,  3.  Lepsius,  Todt.  lxxvii.  c.  163,  1.  4, 
'  O,  he  who  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  body,  making  his  fire  in 
flames  glowing  in  the  sea.' — Coffin  of  Queen  of  Amasis,  Brit.  Mas. 
32,  cover. 

^  Leemans,  Mon.  Eg.  xii.  1053  b.  1056. 

^  That  the  chu  t  were  distinct  from  the  souls  or  men  will  appear 
from  several  passages  in  the  Ritual, — '  and  as  I  have  croesed  the  earth 
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It  is  applied  to  beings  distinct  from  the  gods, 
although  of  a  spiritual  nature  and  placed  in  rank  after 
them.^  In  the  Ritual,  certain  inferior  demons  or 
spirits  are  called  ach-t — as  "the  seven  chief  (ac/i/u) 
demons  are  Amset,  Hapi,  Tuautmutf,  Kabhsenuf, 
Maa-atfef,  Kar-buk,  Har-sent-schem,who  are  placed  by 
'  Anup  (Anubis)  at  the  side  of  the  coffin  of  Osiris."^ 
Nor  were  the  acht  always  of  a  beneficent  nature :  on 
the  coffin  of  the  supposed  queen  of  Amasis  is  inscribed, 
"  Save  thou  her  (the  queen)  from  mate  and  female 
afflicters,— from  all  male  and  female  accusers  {cheft), — 
from  all  male  and  female  demons,"  ^'   A  deceased  says 

at  the  feet  of  the  lach)  spirits.'  Lep^iu^,  TodE.  iii.  10,  2.  Again, 
the  rubrical  direction  of  c.  91  says,  'if  he  Itnow  this,  he  is  trane- 
forined  as  the  wise  (ach)  fpirits  in  Hades.'  Ibid,  xxxiii.  01,  2. 
Their  distinct  nature  is  also  laid  down.  Ibid.  c.  90,  1.  3,  4.  It 
appears,  in  ibid.  xxiv.  c.  92,  1.  3,  as  one  of  the  triple  forms  of  being, 
and  in  1.  G  as  the  same.  That  it  implies  *  an  intelh^nce — a  mind' 
will  appear  from  ibid.  Lti.  c.  128,  1.  3,  where,  speaking-  of  Osiris,  it 
says,  '  Ilorus  announces  him,  Isis  and  her  sister  Nephlhys  dispose  of 
him,  Thoth  discourses  to  him  with  the  great  intelligences  (bacAu)  he 
has  in  his  body,  and  which  isaue  from  his  mouth.'  In  the  same. 
ibid.  LSI.  c.  144,  1.  26,  it  speaks  of  giving  life  to  that  spirit  (chu-t). 
andinibid.  Lxxi.c.  149, 1.  4,  the  serpent  Sat,7 10  cubits  long,  is  said  to 
live  off  the  destruction  of  the  condemned  spirits.  Tlie  proof  of  this 
word  having  the  phonetic  force  of  chet  will  be  found  by  comparing 
Lepsius.  Todt.  Taf.  lxxi.  c.  149,  1.  10.  em  ebet  ent  nebla,  •  in  fire  of 
Naphtha'  (?),  and  the  same  expression,  ibid.  n.  54,  55. 

The  only  expression  that  looks  like  mortal  ia  the  one  (Lepsius, 
Todt.  Taf.  HI.  c.  10, 1.  2,)  •  I  have  crossed  the  earth  at  the  footsteps 
of  the  or/iu — or  spirits — a  living  servant'  {senia  anck). 

*"  Lepsius,  Todtenbuch,  v.  15,  31,  tu  n  ru  chet  en  sah.  Shorpc, 
E.  I.  PI.  6,  1.  7.     Ibid.  64. 

»  Cf.  Lepsius,  Todt.  xis.  42.  11.  Ibid.  vm.  c.  17.  38.  39. 
Ibid.  XI.  18.  6,  7. 

"  Coffin  of  Queen  of  Amasis,  cover.     Bril.  Mus.  33, 
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in  another  prayer,  **  May  I  be  among  thy  spirits  {acht) 
who  traverse  the  place  of  gates,  living  in  truth."  ^^  In 
.the  Ritual  the  deceased  transforms  himself  into  a  spirit 
(acA-0,®^ — and  the  object  of  the  book  is  *to  instruct 
the  spirit*  {sakar  ach-t).^  Throughout  the  deceased  is 
called  **  the  wise  spirit  or  intelligence  {ach-t  akar)  of 
the  Hades,"  ^^ — and  in  one  place  he  states'*!  have 
left  the  mummies — a  wise  spirit  !"^  As  this  term  is 
only  applied  to  mankind  in  the  future  state,  but  never 
to  my  knowledge  as  a  function  or  office,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  acht  mentioned  in  the  masculine 
gender  as  *  with  her,  *  t.  e.  the  princess,  can  be  no 
other  than  a  demon  or  spirit  whom  it  was  the  object 
of  the  journey  of  Chons  to  drive  away. 

Line  23.  **  The  chief  of  the  Bakhten  and  all  who  were 
in  the  land  of  Bakhten  were  highly  (delighted)  on  ac- 
count of  the  cure.  Then  he  was  comforted  and  re- 
joiced, saying,  *  Since  the  god  has  made  this  change, 
let  him  be  given  to  the  land  of  the  Bakhten, — let  him 
not  return  to  Kami  (Egypt).'  (Line  24.)  Then  the  god 
remained  three  years  four  months  and  five  days  in  the 
land  of  the  Bakhten.  When  the  chief  of  the  Bakhten 
was  laid  on  his  couch,  then  the  chief  of  the  Bakhten 
sees  that  god  come  out  of  his  shrine.  The  god  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  hawk  of  gold,  mounting  up  to  the 
heavens  towards  Kami  (Egypt).  (Line  25.)  When  he 
had  risen,  he  was  like  a  black  owl:  the  priest  of 
Chons,  who  does  battle  for  the  Thebaid,  said,  'This 
god  goes  with  us,  returning  to  Kami  (Egypt) ;  let  his 

^  Tomb,  B.  M.  550. 

^  Lepeius,  Todt.  xxxviii.  c.  100,  *  the  chapter  of  giving  peace  to 
the  Boul  of  the  Ach-t,' 

w  Ibid.  Lxix.  148,  1.  1.  »5  Ibid.  Lv.  135,  3. 

^  Ibid.  xxvn.  72,  11. 
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chariot  go  to  Kami  (Egypt).  (Line  26.)  Then  the  duel 
of  the  Bakhten  caused  that  god  to  be  led  forth  to  Kami 
(Egypt) ;  he  gave  him  abundant  tribute  of  all  good 
and  perfect  things,  and  very  many  horses :  they  ap. 
proached  in  peace  to  the  Thebaid.  Then  went  Chona 
the  contender  tor  the  Tliehaid  (line  27)  into  the  temple 
of  Chons,  in  the  Thebaid  Neferiietp :  he  gave  to  hinj 
the  numerous  ofi'erings  which  the  chief  of  the  Bakhtea 
had  given  him  of  all  the  perfect  things  before  Choni 
in  the  Thebaid  Neferhetp  :  he  kept  nothing  from  him 
in  his  house.  That  god,  Chons  the  contender  for  th) 
Thebaid,  (line  28)  came  to  him  in  peace  on  the  33rd 
year,  on  the  19th  day  of  Mechir  of  the  King,  tin 
Sun,  defcnderof  Truth,  approved  of  the  Sun,  to  whom 
may  there  be  given  an  immortal  life  like  the  Si 

There  are  some  although  not  invincible  difficultiei 
in  these  closing  lines,  part  of  which,  however,  will  b0 
found  translated  in  the  Grammar  of  ChampoUion.''^  Thi 
first  correction  to  be  made  is  Jn  line  2;5,  in  which  thi 
bolt  must  be  restored  for  the  arm  in  the  expression  sa, 
'  person,'  in  the  phrase  su  neb,  '  every  one :'  the  phi 
actually  stands  '  were  made  very  great,'  ar  naa  hur,  bul 
it  is  evidently  'they  were  greatly  rejoiced,'  the  woi 
ha,  'joy,'  being  omitted  probably  in  the  copy.  Th« 
utt  ua  I  read  '  comforted,'  as  analogous  to  tiie  Coptic^ 
eiffufietv:  the  expression  her  nahem  must  mean  '  ot 
account  of  the  taking'  or  '  saving.'    The  couch  witfc 

^  A  tTsnsIation  of  a  part  of  this  final  portion  will  be  found  b 
Champollion,  Gr.  Eg.  p.  398,  402.  The  text  differs  considerabl| 
from  M.  Prisse'e  :  he  rends,  'tlic^  chief  of  the  Bakhten  sees  that  god 
who  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hank  of  gold,  flying  on  high  to  £g'ypt 
He  says  to  the  pric^l  of  Choa»,  that  god  is  on  his  road  with  ua, 
lie  goes  to  Egypt ;  let  us  go,  he  has  sent  (in  hia  chariot)  1 
Egypt.' 
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a  hawk  on  it,  which  has  the  phonetic  value  of  at  ^® 
or  menay^  seems  to  imply  Maid/  —  perhaps  it  may  be 
when  the  chief  of  the  Bakhten  was  reclining  on  his 
couch  (?)  or  asleep. — He  saw  it  in  a  dream. 

The  group  before  the  word  '  shrine '  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  might  be  wished,  probably  not  so  well  copied, 
— it  reads  ar-ua  ....  *  to  make  to  go  along  the 
shrine,'  apparently  from  the  hieroglyph  represented, 
and  the  sense  which  must  be  given  to  it.  The  part 
describing  the  god  as  a  black  hawk  is  indistinctly 
copied,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  read  nahas  pu 
em  bak  nahusi^  '  when  risen  he  was  in  the  form  of 
a  black  hawk,'  or  '  an  owl.'  *^  The  object  mentioned 
after  the  good  and  perfect  things  I  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  blank, — as  printed ;  the  group  is  sem  .  .  er. 
This  is  quite  a  new  form :  there  is  often  at  the 
ending  of  certain  formulae,  after  the  expression  'good 
and  pure,'  an  additional  expression  sem  (?)  6ener/°* 
'  delicious  and  enviable,'  and  the  probability  is  that 

^  The  values  of  at  will  be  foand  on  the  coffin  of  the  so-called 
Qaeen  of  Amasis.     Brit.  Mus.  £.  R.  32. 

^  Lepsius,  Todt.  ix.  17.  69. 

^^  The  impression  shows  M.  Prisse  to  be  correct ;  it  is  an  owl 
with  the  bar — perhaps  mu  and  then  the  group  henhu  with  the  man 
destroying  himself.  LiteraUy  it  may  be,  'when  he  had  risen,  he 
made  a  mu  henhu,  'a owl.'     The  meaning  is  to  me  obscure. 

^^^  At  one  time  I  thought  bener  always  meant  *  a  palm-tree/  (benne, 
Coptic,)  but  I  must  correct  this  to  '  delight/  or  some  similar  sense, 
in  the  end  of  these  formulae.  Cf.  the  tablet  of  Ra-men-cheper  II.  of 
the  21  St  Tanite  d3n[iasty,  (Prisse,  Monumens,  PI.  iv.  1,)  in  which  the 
princess  Mut-ar-tas  is  called  ben  ben,  tner,  '  the  delight  and  love  of 
Athor,  and  of  the  king,'  line  1 ;  also  ben  ben  char  ga  neb  mert  char 
himi,  *  the  delight  to  men,  the  beloved  by  women,'  and  '  she  is  the 
princess,  the  best  of  young  women ;  never  was  there  seen  one  like 
her !'  The  determinative  is  not  distinct,  and  the  word  «em«  may  be 
*  horses/ 
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some  such  word  is  to  be  found  here,  such  as  '  costly, 
valuable,'  &c.,  which  the  sense  naturally  requires. 
There  are  also  some  tritling  defects  in  the  middle  of 
the  27th  and  beginning  of  the  iSth  lines,  hut  I  have 
restored  the  sense  in  the  text,  and  the  student  will 
readily  see  what  is  wanting,  and  the  general  inquirer 
will  accept  the  restoration. 

This  tablet  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  religious  notions  of  tlie  Egyptians, — the 
fact  of  the  gods  being  considered  to  be  present  in  their 
arks,  the  sekat  or  mat,  was  already  known ;  but  that 
of  sending  the  gods  in  them  out  of  the  country  to 
distant  lands  is  quite  new  :  the  dualistic  nature  of  the 
lunar  god  Chens  is  novel,  as  also  the  fact  of  the 
god  being  in  the  form  of  a  hawk  of  gold,  or  eagle  (?). 
The  recovery  of  the  princess  is  also  remarkable  :  this 
latter  explains  that  many  otlier  similar  scenes,  in  which 
the  shrines  of  the  gods  are  brought  forth,  allude 
to  particular  events,  and  not  mere  religious  acts  of 
homage.""     In  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Karnak 

""  There  is  a  scene  with  the  ark  of  the  god  Ammon,  ram-headed 
— and  anotber  at  Derri,  where  Ramescs  II.  adores  the  ark  of  tbe 
Bun  boFQe  by  12  priests,  entitled  '  the  carrying  of  the  principal  ark 
into  the  temple  of  the  Sun.'  (ChampoUion,  Men.  torn.  i.  PI.  xlk.  2. 
torn.  iv.  PI.  cccxMii.)  In  the  Hypostyle  HaU  of  Ranieaes  II.  at 
Kamak  is  represented  the  bringing  forth  (ula)  of  the  procession  of  the 
ark  of  the  King,  the  Sun,  the  defender  of  Truth,  approved  of  the  Sun,, 
in  peace  to  his  noble  house,  before  his  father  the  lord  of  the  Gods 
Amen-ra.  the  lord  of  the  Thebwd.  Over  the  ark  is  written  "  TTie  Most 
eicellent  God — the  King,  the  Sun,  sualainer  of  Truth,  approved  of 
the  Sun'  (Ratneses  11.).  The  '  speech"  is,  ■  The  King,  the  lord  of  the 
Earth,  the  lord  who  makes  things,  is  crowned  upon  the  throne  of 
Turn  in  tbe  place  of  millions  of  years.'  (Champ.  Mon,  Ji.  cli. 
ter.)  The  ark  is  borne  by  18  priests  ajid  a  high-priest;  towards  it 
advances  the  ark  of  the  Queen   '  Ari-nefer,'    home   by   the   same 
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tablet,  the  scenes  on  the  wall  were  explained  by  an 
inscription  placed  elsewhere,  and  the  objective  religious 
act  of  homage  was  to  us  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  subject. 

S.  Birch. 


number  of  priests.  One  speech  is,  '  says  Chons  in  Upper  Eg^t, 
Neferhetp,  We  have  come  to  be  among  thy  servants,  O  Amen 
Ra,  King  of  the  Gods  —  give  health  to  thy  son  the  lord  of  the 
Earth.'  The  other  speech,  'says  Aahmes  Ari-nefer,  the  divine 
glory^  the  eldest  King's  wife,  the  lady  of  the  E^arth,  I  come  in 
peace,  my  noble  father,  Amen,  King  of  the  Gods — let  my  heart  do 
all  it  wishes — I  rejoice  myself,  seeing  thy  goodness;  thou  art 
crowned  in  the  palace  of  the  Sun,  the  lord  of  the  E^arth,  the  Sun, 
defender  of  Truth,  approved  of  the  Siyi,  give  thou  health  to  him,  let 
his  years  be  a  million.'  (ChampoUion,  Mon.  torn.  ii.  Fl.  cc.  bis.) 
A  procession  of  the  ark  of  Isis  is  represented  at  Fhilse.  (Champ.  M. 
torn.  i.  Fl.  Lxxxii.)  Other  shrines  occur.  Champ.  Mon.  tom.  iv. 
Fl.  cccxLV.  '  It  (the  shrine)  has  come  in  peace  by  orders  of  Amen- 
hetp.'  For  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  Ammon,  see  Diodor.  i.  97. 
Letronne's  Inscr.  de  rEgypte,4to,  Far.  1842,  p.  307.  See  also  the 
ark  of  Chnumis  at  Elephantina,  Young,  Hieroglyphics,  Fl.  67. 
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17,  Chalcot's  ViUas,  18th  May,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir, 

As  it  is  just  possible  that  I  may  be  prevented 
attending  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  I  am  induced  to  offer  some  information 
respecting  the  Greek  Papyrus  belonging  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Arden,  which  he  has  kindly  consented  shall  be 
exhibited  to  the  Society  at  one  of  their  future  meet- 
ings. It  is  now  framed  and  glazed,  and  the  hasty 
examination  which  I  have  made  of  its  contents,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forshall,  the  editor  of 
the  Greek  Papyri  of  the  Museum,  and  one  of  our 
Members,  has  realized  my  utmost  expectations,  and 
shows  it  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Society. 

The  papyrus  is  of  considerable  length,  probably 
about  12  feet,  and  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  48  pages  of  Greek,  beau- 
tifully written,  each  page  being  about  6  or  9  inches 
long  by  2  inches  wide,  and  containing  28  lines,  in 
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which  are  from  2  to  3  words.  The  commencement 
is  imperfect, — some  pages  having,  at  this  part,  been 
lorn  away.  The  first  16  pages  terminate  with  the 
title  AHOAOriA  TUEP  ATKO^PONOS,  —  "  The 
defence  of  Lycophron : "  the  contents  of  this  were 
not  examined,  as  it  was  considered  the  second  and 
more  perfect  portion  would  give  the  clue  to  its  con- 
tents also.  This  is  entitled  at  the  heginning,  in  a 
very  cursive  hand,  apparently  where  the  roll  has 
been  ticketed,  and  also  at  the  foot,    TJIEP  ETaE- 

Ninnor  eisaiteaias  AnoAoriA  npos  noAT- 

ETKTON,  "The  defence  of  the  indictment  of  Euxe- 
nippus  in  reply  to  Polyeuctus."  We  read  the 
commencing  paragraph  of  this,  AtX  tycalye},  ofSpes 
Sucaarat,  oirep  kcu  Trpos  tovs  TrapaKaSrjft^vovs  apriMS  eXryoi', 
Oavfia^ca  ei  avrnrpoffHTTavrai  ijSij  vfi.iv  at  roituntu  fKray- 
yeXiaf  to  fiev  yap  Trporepov  ei(rr)yye\oin'o  Trap  v(mv  Tifio- 
fia^s,  KOI  Aeoi(rdevT}s,  Kat  Ka^ta-rparos,  nai  ^iXai/o  .  .  pmosv, 
Kai  StOTifiOS,  6  ^JjoTov  aTToXeeras,  koi  erepot  TOiovrot,  KCU  0(  fiev 
auTtDp  yav3  aiTiav  e^omes  Trpo&ovvai,  oi  Se  iroXew  A&ti~ 
tnuaJV,  a  Se  priratp  rov  Xeyeiv  /iij  TraptaraTO,  k.t.X, 

I  shall  not  comment  more  on  this  passage  than 
to  point  out  that  while  it  refers  to  some  well-known 
facts  of  Athenian  history  of  the  time  of  the  final 
struggle  with  IVIacedon,  that  it  also  acquaints  us  with 
some  new  ones ;  and  that  the  whole  papyrus,  when 
published,  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
politics  of  that  renowned  city  at  the  period :  nor 
will  I  at  this  stage  do  more  than  to  conjecture  that 
we  have  here  two  more  orations  of  the  orator 
Hyperides, —  one  an  impeachment  of  Euxenippus,  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party,  who  was  defended  by 
Polyeuctus,  the  commissioner  sent  with  Demosthenes 
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to  Philip,  and  who  we  know  was  involved  in  the 
charge  of  receiving  the  bribes  of  Harpalas. 

I  have  by  no  means  had  the  requisite  time  either 
for  examination  of  the  papyrus  itself,  or  for  in- 
quiring into  the  whole  history  of  the  period  ;  but 
one  obvious  citation  from  Harpocration's  Lexicon, 
voce  Hytfiouia  BiKaanipui,  p.  136,  ed.  Gronov.  4lo, 
Lugd.  1796.  m  imotpaivei 'TTrepi'&y)!  ev  t^  Kara  IIoXvevK- 
Tov,  probably  refers  to  this  oration,  if  the  gramma- 
rian has  not  carefully  distinguished  between  jiraTtt=: 
the  opening  of  a  charge,  and  wpDr^the  reply.  Of 
Euxenippus  nothing  is  historically  known,  except 
that  he  may  be  the  same  person  who  was  epony- 
mous archon  b.  c.  30.'5.  Of  Lycophrons  there  are 
several  in  the  Athenian  history  of  the  period  who 
were  connected  with  the  political  factions  of  the 
day;  and  the  one  against  whom  the  charge  may 
have  been  brought  is  possibly  the  father  of  the 
orator  and  statesman  Lycurgus. 

I  have  mentioned  that  this  papyrus  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  this  Society,  because,  if  it  should 
eventually  be  identified  as  part  of  the  orations  of 
Hyperides,  it  is  connected  with  that  of  Mr.  Harris 
already  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society — 
first  by  that  gentleman  in  facsimile,  and  then  by 
Mr.  Churchill  Babington. 

Mr.  Arden,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  treasure 
of  ancient  learning,  obtained  it  from  an  Arab  at 
Gournah,  Western  Thebes,  at  the  end  of  January, 
in  the  year  1847, '  It  was  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  wooden  box  in  a  tomb. 

I  A  correction  wat  here  made  when  thia  cotnmuoication  wu  read. 
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It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicatioi 
of  this  papyrus  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Society 
as  it  is  of  European  importance,  and  would  redound 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature; 

Mr.  Arden,  whose  collections  are  literally  pro 
et  amicis.  will  probably  kindly  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal,  and  while  conferring  so  great  a  favour  on  thi 
body,  will  receive  at  the  same  time  the  thanks  ol 
the  learned  world,  not  only  for  having  rescued  froni 
the  fangs  of  destruction  so  interesting  a  vestige  ol 
the  past  intellectual  and  historical  glories  of  a  small 
state  —  hut  a  great  people — -but  also  for  impartinj 
the  enjoyment  of  his  treasures  to  ail  capable  o 
appreciating  them. 

Believe  me  yours,  very  truly, 

S.  Birch. 

Rev,  Richard  Catlcrmole. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXCAVATIONS 
AT  BUBASTIS.    By  Edouard  Naville. 

THE  King  of  Babylon  had  led  into  captivity  part  of  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  and  the  threatened  judgment  had  fallen  on 
them.  Standing  near  the  river  Chebar,  in  a  strange  land,  the 
prophet  turns  for  a  while  from  his  unfortunate  countrymen, 
and,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  nations,  predicts  that 
some  day  the  storm  will  burst  upon  them.  The  curse  of 
Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  the  most  terrible.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  :  '*  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will 
cause  the  images  to  cease  from  Noph  ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will  put  a  fear 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  I  will  make  Pathros  desolate,  and 
will  set  a  fire  in  Zoan,  and  will  execute  judgments  in  No. 
And  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  Sin,  the  stronghold  of  Egypt ; 
and  I  will  set  a  fire  in  Egypt ;  Sin  shall  be  in  great  anguish, 
and  No  shall  be  broken  up  :  and  Noph  shall  have  adversaries 
in  the  day-time.  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Pi-besetli 
shall  fall  by  the  sword :  and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity  '^ 
(Ezek.  XXX.  13-18). 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  cities  which  are  mentioned  by 
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the  pi-opLet.  They  are  clearly  the  most  impovtaut,  and  tUoso 
which  were  best  known  to  hia  countrymen.  I  shall  not  insist 
here  on  sever&l  of  these  names,  which  differ  Etccording  to  the 
translations,  hut  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
thia  sentence :  "  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  Pi-beseth 
shall  fall  by  tho  sword."  Aven  (Heliopolis)  is  well  known; 
but  what  is  Pi-beseth  (Bubaslla)  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
localities  which  are  most  frequented  by  travellers,  or  at 
least  near  which  hundreds  and  thousands  constantly  pass. 
Whoever  goes  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  obliged  to  stop  at  Zagazig, 
a  junction  of  several  lines.  Before  reaching  the  station 
and  after  leaving  it,  the  railway  skirts  large  mounds 
covered  with  ruins  of  brick  walls,  which  mark  the  site  of 
Bubastis.  The  mounds,  even  now,  cover  a  considerable  surface, 
though  they  are  much  reduced  from  what  they  were.  Of  the 
4,000  acres  which  they  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  greater  part  has  been  levelled,  and  is  now  culti- 
vated; there  are  now  only  800  acres  left,  and  they  are 
diminishing  every  day. 

Several  Egyptologists  have  visited  tho  place.  The  opinion 
generally  prevailing  being  that  the  temple  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, leaving  no  other  traces  than  a  few  blocks  scattered  here 
and  there  in  a  great  depression,  which  was  the  site  of  tho 
building.  Mariette  had  attempted  excavations,  which  had 
proved  fruitless;  and  one  might  reasonably  think  that  the 
temple  of  Bubastis,  which,  according  to  the  description  of 
Herodotus  must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  had  auffured 
the  same  misfortune  as  many  others ;  that  it  had  been  quarried 
out  entirely,  and  the  stones  all  carried  away  for  building 
for  agricultural  purposes.  I  shall  not  recall  here  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  settle  at  Bubastis  with  Mr. 
Griffith  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  to  begin  excavations.  Our 
first  attempts  soon  showed  that  the  temple  had  not  disappeared; 
on  the  contrary,  the  earth  concealed  heaps  of  granite  blocks 
and  gigantic  columns,  which  reminded  one  of  what  is  seen  iu 
the  ruins  of  San.  Our  task,  therefore,  was  to  lay  bare  all  this 
field  of  ruins,  the  extent  of  which  we  could  judge  to  be  con- 
siderable, and  we  applied  ourselves  to  this  work  during  the 
winters  of  1888  and  1889.  Not  only  did  we  remove  all  the 
earth  which  covered  the  stones,  but  in  order  to  be  quite  certain 
that  nothing  was  left  bidden  we  pulled  down  the  heaps  of  stones 
which  had  been  piled  up  by  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  the  two 
first  halls.      We    rolled  and    turned    every   block,   and    thia 

g  and  costly,  but  sometimes  most  exciting,  proceediug  has 
given  us  inscriptions  and  monuments  of  the  greatest  value. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  on  the  eastern  aide,  one  overlooks 
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now  a  field  of  ruins^  which  is  still  most  impressive^  although 
not  so  much  so  as  last  year^  since  a  great  many  interesting 
monuments  have  been  carried  away.  A  space  of  the  length  of 
COO  feet  is  covered  with  enormous  granite  blocks,  capitals  of 
columns,  fragments  of  Hathor  heads  and  broken  statues  of 
colossal  size.  The  general  form  of  the  temple  is  still  dis- 
cernible. It  consisted  of  four  halls,  the  dates  of  which  differ. 
The  first,  from  the  east,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient, 
had  at  the  entrance  two  enormous  columns  with  palm  capitals ; 
outside  the  door  were  the  two  great  Hyksos  statues,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Beyond  was  a  second 
hall,  also  very  old.  After  the  time  of  Osorkon  II.  it  was  called 
the  ^^  festive  hall,''  in  memory  of  a  great  religious  ceremony 
which  took  place  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  Fur- 
ther west  still  was  the  most  luxurious  part  of  the  temple  :  a  hall 
supported  by  columns  with  lotus  or  palm  leaf  capitals,  and  by 
pillars  ending  in  a  beautifully-sculptured  Hathor  head,  the 
best  specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
termination  of  the  temple  was  a  room  of  a  very  extensive  area, 
probably  the  largest  of  the  four ;  it  was  never  finished,  and  at 
the  end  was  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Bast,  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture,  fragments  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Except  Tanis,  a  city  which  in  many  respects  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  Bubastis,  there  is  no  city  in  the  Delta  which  has 
yielded  so  many  monuments,  of  such  very  different  epochs, 
varying  from  the  Fourth  dynasty  to  the  Ptolemies.  I  must 
say  I  do'  not  believe  one  could  easily  find  excavations  more 
interesting,  and  at  times  more  exciting,  than  these.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  added  to  the  surprises  and  to  the  unforeseen, 
is,  that  there  is  no  temple  which  has  gone  through  such  frequent 
and  complete  transformations,  and  where  the  usurpation  is  bo 
easily  discernible  and  has  been  practised  on  such  a  large  scale. 
You  have  heard  of  the  mania  of  Rameses  II.  for  writing  his 
name  everywhere,  no  matter  who  was  the  author  of  the 
monument  on  which  he  desired  to  record  his  memory.  The 
occasions  in  which  the  name  of  Rameses  II.  is  met  with  in  the 
temple  of  Bubastis  are  nearly  innumerable.  I  have  examined 
with  the  greatest  care  the  colossal  architraves  on  which  his 
name  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  more  than  two  feet  high,  and 
I  have  not  found  one  cf  them  which  was  not  a  usurpation  ; 
everywhere  an  old  inscription  had  been  erased ;  what  Rameses 
II.  really  added  to  the  temple  is  probably  not  considerable, 
though  at  first  sight  one  would  think  that  hardly  anything 
had  existed  before  his  reign. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  excav^Won'^  ^a  \iSi  ^<^^  Kh^s^ 
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^H  Bubastis  was  already  &  large  city  at  a  very  remote  date, 
^H  and  that  it  went  tbrouglt  the  vicissitudes  which  have  marked 
^H  the  history  of  Egypt.  It  must  rank  between  Tanis  in  the 
^H  north,  and  Heliopolia  further  south ;  and  in  the  narratives  of 
^^t  the  events  which  took  place  in  Lower  Egypt,  we  must  take 
^V  account  of  the  presence  of  a  great  city  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^"   valley  called  the  'Wadi  Tumilat,  the  liighroad  from  Egypt  to 

Syria. 

Let  U3   go   back   to   the  dawn  of  the  history  of  Egypt. 

Manotho  says,  that  under  the  first  king  of  the  Second  dynasty, 

»a  chasm  opened  itself  near  Bubastis,  in  which  a  great  many 
people  lost  their  life.  We  do  not  go  quite  so  far  back  in  our 
discoveries,  bnt  the  Old  Empire  has  left  important  traces  in 
the  two  first  halls.  Before  having  moved  one  single  block,  wo 
could  see  on  the  top  of  the  ruins  of  the  entrance  hall  a  stone 
where  was  sculptured  a  false  door,  such  as  is  constantly  met 

Pwith  in  the  tombs  of  the  Old  Empire,  namely,  two  door  posts, 
between  which  is  a  largo  roll  generally  hearing  the  naroe  of 
the  deceased.  How  that  kind  of  ornament  occurs  in  a  build- 
ing without  funerary  character,  I  cannot  explain ;  however  it 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Old  Empire,  but  1  could  not  make  out 
which  king  had  it  made,  for  his  cartouches  have  been  eo  care- 
fully erased,  that  there  remain  only  the  top  of  the  oval  and  a 
disk.  The  subsequent  researches  in  that  part  of  the  building 
have  not  been  fruitless ;  we  have  nnearthed  the  standard  of 
Cheops,  and  the  standard  and  name  of  Chefrou,  the  construc- 
tors of  the  two  great  pyramids,  who  have  both  written  their 
name  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  in  large  and  beautiful  hiero- 
glyphs; thegreatantiquityofthe  temple  is  thus  well  established. 
In  the  second  hall  we  found,  in  1887,  the  cartouche  of  a  king 
of  the  Sixth  dynasty,  Pepi,  and  not  only  bis  name,  but  his 
titles  which  he  engraved  on  what  must  have  been  the  entrance 
of  a  room.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Burton  had 
discovered  the  name  of  Pepi  further  north,  at  Tanis ;  a  doubt 
had  been  expressed  whether  it  was  the  king  himself  who  had 
extended  his  constructions  so  far  north,  or  whether  perhaps  in 
later  years  a  stone  bearing  his  name  had  been  brought  to 
Tanis  with  building  material,  by  Rameses  TL  or  some  other 
king;  but  now  the  doubt  is  no  longer  possible.  It  is  not  in 
Tanis  only,  but  also  in  Bubastis,  that  stones  bearing  the  name 
of  Pepi  are  found,  and  here  there  are  several,  fitting  together, 
and  the  remains  of  a  construction  may  he  traced ;  besides,  Pepi 
is  in  company  with  two  other  kings,  a  great  deal  more  ancient. 
Thus   the   foundation  of    Bubastis   carries  us   back   to    the 

1  beginning  of  the  historical  times  of  Egypt,  and  is  contem- 
porary with  the  pyramids,  its  oldest  monuments. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  three  early  kings  whose 
names  we  met  with  were  conquerors,  or,  at  least,  warriors, 
who  fought  against  the  inhabitants  of  Sinai.  What  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  these  struggles?  Perhaps  the 
possession  of  mines  of  copper,  which  have  been  worked 
from  a  high  antiquity  in  the  peninsula,  or  perhaps  also 
the  quarries ;  for  it  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  way,  where  the  stones 
came  from  with  which  some  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  are 
made,  especially  black  irranite.  It  has  always  been  admitted 
that  it  came  from  the  quarries  of  Upper  Egy/t,  situated  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  at  a  place  now  called  Hamamat,  between  the 
present  cities  of  Keneh  and  Kosseir.  This  explanation,  which 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  kiugs  who  had  the  command  over 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  is  not  to  be  accepted  for  kings  like 
the  Hyksos,  who  ruled  only  over  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  at 
war  with  the  native  princes  of  Thebes.  Where  was  the  stone 
quarried  for  the  great  statue  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  ?  The  sohition  of  this  question  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  discoveries  of  very 
early  ChaldaQan  monuments,  at  a  place  called  Telloh,  in  Lower 
Babylonia,  it  has  been  noticed  that  for  several  of  them  the 
stone  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  some  Egyptian  statues.  The 
eminent  Assyriologist,  Dr.  Oppert,  maintains  that  this  material 
was  found  in  the  country,  called  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
Maggan,  namely,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  part  of  Egypt 
near  the  Bed  Sea,  while  other  Assyrian  scholars  think  that  it 
came  from  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  question  is  an 
open  one,  to  be  settled  only  by  geologists,  who  will  allow  me 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  search  for  the  quarries  of  tho 
Sinaitic  peninsula. 

Two  of  the  kings  whose  names  have  been  recovered  at 
Bubastis,  Cheops  and  Pepi,  are  mentioned  in  a  text  of  a 
much  later  epoch  relating  the  construction  of  the  temple  of 
Denderah.  Wo  read  there  in  two  Ptolemaic  inscriptions  the 
following  words  :  "  The  great  foundation  of  Uenderah.  The 
repair  of  the  monument  was  made  by  King  Thothmes  III., 
as  it  was  found  in  ancient  writings  of  the  days  of  King 
Cheops.*'  And  further  :  **  The  great  foundation  of  Denderah 
was  found  on  decayed  rolls  of  skins  of  kids  in  the  time  of  the 
followers  of  Horus.  It  was  found  in  a  brick  wall  on  the  south 
side,  in  the  reign  of  the  King  Pepi.'*  We  must  not  attribute 
too  great  an  importance  to  inscriptions  which  have  a  legendary 
character,  but  they  indicate  that  the  authority  of  Cheops  and 
Pepi  extended  over  Upper  Egypt :  and  we  know  now  through 
the  excavations  at  Bubastis  that  CheoijSi^JiSL^V^'^^^^^^'^^!^^^ 
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also  over  the  Delta,  certainly  over  the  eastern  part.  Before 
our  excavations  their  names  Lad  never  been  found  north  of 
Memphis;  it  appears  now  that  afc  this  renioto  epoch  their 
kingdom  had  already  reached  what  I  should  call  the  natural 
limits  of  Egypt. 

Tho  Fourth  dynasty, — the  dynasty  of  Cheops  and  Chofreu, — 
wns  ono  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Old  Empire,  and  it 
seems  that  under  the  succeeding  one  the  kingdom  was  rather 
weakeued;  but  thero  is  a  marked  revival  nnder  ono  of  the 
first  kings  of  the  Sixth  dynasty, — Pepi  Merira,  As  I  said 
before,  his  cartouche  has  been  found  twice  at  Bubastis,  in 
R  different  form  from  what  it  ia  at  Tanis.  There  he  gives 
himself  only  as  the  son  of  Huthor,  the  goddess  of  Ant 
(Denderjh).  At  Bubnstia,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  anxious  to 
affirm  that  he  ia  eon  of  Turn,  the  god  of  On  (Heliopolis),  and 
of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of  Ant.  The  geographical  names  must 
not  bo  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  meaning  only  two  cities ; 
they  must  be  interpreted  in  their  mythological  sense,  as 
meaning  the  two  parts  of  Egypt.  I'epi  indicates  in  this  way 
that  he  is  lord  of  the  whole  country. 

Under  the  0!d  Empire  there  was  a  temple  at  Bnbastis,  bnt 
nlthongh  we  found  traces  of  it  in  the  two  first  halls,  it  ts  not 
possible  even  to  conjecture  what  were  its  forms  and  dimen- 
sions. It  lasted  very  late  down  to  tho  Twelfth  dynasty  ;  ono 
of  its  kings, — Usertesen  I., — wrote  on  one  of  tho  stones  a 
small  inscription,  not  very  deeply  cut,  such  as  tho  kings  often 
did  to  record  that  they  had  gono  through  a  city  and  presented 
offerings  to  the  gods,  but  not  that  they  had  made  any  great 
bnilding.  Tho  venerable  sanctmiry  of  Cheops  and  Pepi  was 
still  standing  at  his  time. 

Here  arises  a  question  which  I  am  obliged  to  answer  in  a 
different  way  from  what  I  have  recently  seen  printed  in  several 
papers.  Among  the  numerous  stjitues  discovered  at  Bubastis 
— Is  thero  one  which  may  be  considered  as  a  work  of  the  Old 
Empire  ?  The  opinion  that  this  is  the  case  has  been  expressed 
iit  a  meeting  of  tho  Egypt  Exploi-atinn  Fund.  It  has  been  said 
thnt  wo  have  a  portrait  of  Cheops  in  one  of  the  statues 
now  in  the  British  Mnseum.  Among  the  monuments  brought 
from  Bnbastis  you  will  notice  the  colossal  torso,  in  red 
granite,  of  a  standing  king  who  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
standard.  The  statae  has  no  head-dress  j  it  has  very  thick 
and  crisp  linir,  not  unlike  what  wo  see  on  sculptures  or 
statues  of  tho  Old  Empire.  The  figure  w.ia  destined  to 
support  something,  for  the  top  of  the  heiid  ia  quite  flat, 
showing  that  some  piece  of  architecture  rested  upon  it.  It  is 
not  the  only  one   of  its   kind.     Wu   found    f-ini-  iihsolntely 
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alike  in  type,  workmanship,  and  size;  two  o£  them  have 
been  carried  away,  one  to  Boston,  the  other  to  the  British 
Museum ;  two  others  are  still  in  situ.  They  all  bear  tho 
name  of  Rameses  II.,  but  we  know  well  enough  that  this 
does  not  prove  anything  as  regards  their  origin.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  Old  Empire. 
What  strikes  one  in  looking  at  those  monuments  is  tho 
total  absence  of  all  that  constitutes  the  portrait :  there  i.s 
nothing  individual,  nothing  characteristic  of  one  person.  Tho 
face  is  broad,  very  short,  rather  flat  with  projecting  eyes : 
there  is  no  finish  in  the  workmanship.  It  is  true  that  tho 
statue  being  of  colossal  size,  the  features  were  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  and  the  effect  would  probably  be  better  if  we  saw 
them  replaced  at  the  height  at  which  they  originally  stood. 
It  is  very  likely  that  they  were  placed  on  each  side  of  two 
doors  in  the  festive  hall.  Statues  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
found  at  San,  at  Ramleh,  at  Tel  el  Yahoodieh ;  one  which  is 
in  tho  museum  of  Turin  is  supposed  to  come  from  San ;  thus, 
they  were  all  discovered  in  the  Delta.  In  my  opinion  they  aro 
statues  which  had  only  au  architectural  purpose,  and  which 
are  no  more  portraits  than  the  caryatids  which  adorn  some  of 
our  buildings;  they  are  mere  ornaments  on  which  Kameses  II. 
wrote  his  name,  although  the  features  are  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  the  fine  type  of  the  Ramessides.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  any  amount  of  usurpation  from  Rameses  II. ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  high  antiquity  of  those  statues  ;  theirs  is  a 
style  which  dates  from  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  from  Rameses 
II.,  and  which  was  continued  by  his  son  Menephtah,  and  even 
later;  and  this  peculiar  style  was  executed  by  artists  of  tho 
Delta,  whose  skill  at  that  time  was  still  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  architecture.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  bv 
the  fact  that  these  statues  are  too  much  alike;  they  aro  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  it  is  a  common  type  of  face,  which  is 
copied  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  individual  character. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  Rameses  II.,  whose  main 
desire  was  to  have  a  great  number  of  monuments  ;  he  did  not 
look  too  closely  at  the  artistic  side,  provided  they  wero 
numerous.  In  this  case,  when  he  wrote  his  name  on  theso 
statues,  he  did  not  speak  an  untruth;  they  aro  his  work.  As 
for  the  workmanship,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
statues  are  seen  only  in  the  Delta.  Local  taste  and  local 
fashion  are  very  important  factors  in  Egyptian  art,  which 
have  been  too  otten  overlooked  ;  they  existed  in  former  timei 
as  they  are  still  to  be  found  at  the  present  day.  Evidently 
the  taste  of  the  sculptors  of  Bubastis  or  Tanis  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  among  the  artists  of  Thebes  or  Abydos. 
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Tlio  Twelfth  dynasty  ia  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful 

in  Kgyptian  history.     Lot  us  coiiBider  its  political  action — its 

^  eoni[ucsts    carried   far    on   the    Upper   Nile — and   we    shall 

■m  a  high  opinion  of  the  character  of  its  kings;  but  oar 

I  ndmiration  will  be  increased  if  we  look  at  tho  immense  con- 

,  iitruetionB  raised  by  them  all  over  the  country.    Manetho  calls 

them  Diospolitos,  giving  them  Thebes  as  birth-place.     They 

wore    the   fouiidera  of  the  great  temple  of  Amon,  and  they 

worked  moat  actively  in  tho  province  called  the  Fayoom.     I 

leed  only  mention  the  Labyi-inth  and  Lake  Moeris.   The  recent 

I   excavations  made  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  and  myself  have 

bIiowu  that  they  gave  a  great  importance  to  the  Delta,  espe- 

I   cially  to   ita  eastern  part.     Tanis  was  already  known   as  a 

I    locality  where  their  monuments  were  abundant;  but  we  have 

added  three  more  :  Amem,  a  dependency  oi  the  nome  of  Tanis 

cavated  by  Mr.Flinders  Petrie, and  some  monuments  of  which 

e  at  the  British  Museum  ;  Khataanah,  of  which  we  do  not 

know  the  old  name ;    and  lastly,  Bubastis.     It  is  probable 

that  further  explorations  will  reveal  more  monuments  of  the 

Twelfth  dynasty  in  the  Delta,  either  by  actual  discoveries  or 

by  showing  that  usurpation  has  been  practised  on  their  work 

by  later  sovereigns,  who  attributed  to  themselves  the  work  of 

their  glorious  predecessors. 

Ameneraha  I.  is  the  first  king  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty  whose 
name  occurs  at  Bubastis.  It  is  engraved  on  a  atone  removed 
from  ita  original  place,  and  employed  by  Ncctanebo  I,  in  the 
construction  of  the  western  part  of  the  temple.  The  name  is 
not  complete;  we  have  only  the  standard  and  the  beginning 
of  an  inscription  saying  that  "  he  erected  a  statue  to  his 
mother  Bast;  he  made  the  hall.  .  .  ."  Evidently  he 
enlarged  in  some  way  the  sanctuary  of  the  Old  Empire. 
After  him  Usertesen  I.,  well  known  by  the  obelisk  of  Helio- 
pulis,  did  not  go  on  building;  his  name  occurs  on  what  was 
very  likely  part  of  tho  temple  of  Cheops  and  Pepi. 

The  most  important  transformation  of  the  temple  seems  to 
lave  been  made  by  Usertesen  III.,  whose  cartouche  occurs 
several  times  and  in  very  large  proportions.  Not  only  did  he 
nlarge  the  two  halls,  of  which  this  temple  consisted,  but  he 
ndded  to  it  what  must  have  given  to  the  whole  building  that 
character  of  beauty  ■which  struck  Herodotus  so  vividly,  for 
tho  Ureek  traveller  says  that  "  though  other  temples  may  bo 
grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the  building,  there  is  none 
('u  pleasant  to  the  eye  us 'this  of  Bubastis"  (Rawliuson, 
Herod.,  ii.  ch.  137),  In  my  opinion,  Usertesen  III.  added  to 
the  temple  the  bypostyle  hall ,  the  magnificent  bnilding  of  which 
.■cmiiins   art   nnw   in   the   British   Museum   and   at   Boston, 
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Unfortunately  it  is  now  so  much  ruined,  having  been  so  long 
used  as  a  ouany,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact 
idea  of  its  form.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  roof  was 
supported  by  alternate  rows  of  columns  and  square  pillars, 
ending  in  a  Hathor  head.  In  the  centre  were  four  large 
columns  of  red  granite,  with  capitals  in  the  form  of  lotus  buds, 
and  with  shafts  representing  a  bundle  of  those  plants.  The 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool  had  the  opportunity,  a  short  time 
ago,  of  seeing  on  the  quay  two  fragments  of  one  of  those 
columns,  a  perfect  capital,  and  the  piece  of  the  shaft  fitting 
immediately  underneath,  the  whole  having  a  length  of  about 
20  feet ;  and  I  dare  say  they  will  have  been  struck,  not  only 
by  the  size  of  the  monuments,  but  also  by  the  vigour  of  the 
work  and  the  beautiful  polish,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present 
day.  Outside  of  those  columns  were  square  pillars  sur- 
mounted by  the  head  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  a  woman's  face 
surrounded  by  great  locks  and  having  ears  of  a  heifer.  The 
head  was  sculptured  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  pillars ;  on 
the  two  others  was  seen  the  plant  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
standing  between  two  crowned  asps.  One  specimen  only  of 
these  fine  pieces  of  art  has  been  preserved  complete;  it  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Boston.  Next  to  these  pillars  came 
again  columns  of  polished  red  granite,  with  graceful  capitals 
representing  palm-leaves.  One  of  them  is  in  the  British 
Museum ;  it  is  nearly  complete.  We  read  on  it  the  names  of 
Eameses  II.  and  Osorkon  II.,  but  the  column  is  much  older, 
for  an  inscription  of  Rameses  is  cut  through  an  ornament  of  the 
shaft.  These  columns  bear  witness  to  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  gods  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Rameses  II. 
had  the  name  of  Set  sculptured  on  the  top ;  Osorkon  changed 
the  figure  of  the  god,  made  him  a  lion's  head,  and  gave  him 
tlio  appearance  of  Mahes,  the  son  of  the  cat  goddess  Bast. 
To  the  palm  columns  belonged  a  second  set  of  pillars  with 
Hathor's  head,  but  neither  so  large  nor  so  beautiful  as  the 
others.     One  of  them  has  gone  to  the  Museum  at  Sydney. 

At  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty  the  temple  consisted  of 
the  first  two  halls  and  the  hall  of  columns  (some  of  them 
were  gigantic  monoliths).  I  shall  only  mention  that  the 
Thirteenth  dynasty,  a  series  of  princes  very  little  known, 
appears  also  at  Bubastis.  The  first  king,  Sebekhotep  I.,  has 
engraved  his  cartouche  on  some  large  architraves.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  his  name  is  met  with  in  a  temple.  It  is  inscribed 
also  on  rocks  in  Nubia,  showing  that  under  his  rule  the 
power  of  Egypt  was  not  diminished.  In  excavating  buildings 
like  the  temple  of  Bubastis,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  old  Egyptiwu^  ^^\x\a^  ^\>ksst:\s^<^''5i^ 
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blocks  of  granite  fiom  the  quarries  cf  Assooan  to  localities  in 

the  Delta,  which,  no  doubtj  were  then  more  accessible  than  now, 

but  which  could  only  be  reached  at  the  cost  of  much  labour. 

Wo  know  what  the  difficulties  are  in  our  time  of  steam-engines 

and  railways;  ray  friend,  Count  d'Hulst,  might  write  a  book 

on  all  the  troubles  he  experienced  in  the  ungrateful  task  of 

transferring  monuments  of  a  total  weight  of  about  a  hundred 

Ltons  from  Tel  Basta  to  an  Enghsb  steamer  in  Alexandria. 

■  But  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  thousands,  tens  of 

F  thousands  of  enormous  blocks,  colossal  statues  weighing  near 

ninehundred  tons,  obelisks,  etc.,  were  taken  out  of  the  quarries 

of  Assooan,  floated  down  the  Nile,  and  dragged  through  the 

marshes  of  the  Delta,  where  they  adorned  the  temple  of  San, 

Bubastis,  or  Behbeit.    1  can  assure  you  that  when  I  unearthed 

L  the  magnificent  columns  of  Bubastis  I  did  not  know  which 

fwas  most  to  be  admired,  the  perfection  of  the  work  or  the 

I  power  of  the  men,  who,  with  scanty  and  imperfect  mechanical 

I  means,  had  achieved  such  stupendous  results. 

I      Let  ua  now  give  the  dates  of  the  principal  facts  which  we 

j  have  ascertained.     In  opposition  to  the  generally -prevailing 

r  Opinion,  we  saw  that  Bubastis  went  back  as  far  at  least  as 

1  King  Cheops;  that  is,  to  the  year  3700  B.C.,  according  to 

1.  Brugsch's  chronology.     After  him,  I'epi,  about  3200  B.C.,  has 

(left    important   traces    in    the   temple.     We   described   the 

transformation  which  took  place  eight  hundred  years  after- 

wards  under  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty.     With  the  end 

of  the  l''ourtccnth  dynasty,  wo  have  reached  the  24th  or  23rd 

I  century  u.c,  one  of  the  most  obscure  periods  of  the  history 
of  Kgypt,  but  also  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  on  which 
the  excavations'  of  Bubastis  have  given  us  most  unexpected  in- 
formation— I  mean  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  or  Hyksos, 
'  We  read  in  Manetho,  quoted  by  Josephua,  the  following 
words  :  "  The  so-called  Timaos  became  king.  Egypt  during 
his  reign  lay,  I  know  not  why,  under  the  Divine  displeasure, 
and,  on  a  sudden,  men  from  the  East  country  of  an  ignoble 
race,  audaciously  invaded  the  land.  They  easily  got  pos- 
session of  it,  and  established  themselves  without  a  struggle, 
making  the  rulers  thereof  tributary  to  them,  burning  their 
cities  and  demolishing  the  temples  of  their  gods.  All  the 
natives  they  treated  in  the  moat  brutal  manner;  some  they 
put  to  death,  others  they  reduced  to  shivery  with  their  wives 
and  children. 

Subsequently  also  they  chose  a  king  out  of  their  own  body, 

Salatis  by  name.      He  established  himself  at  Memphis,  took 

^^    tribute   from  the   Upper  and  the  Lower  country,  and   placed 

^^  garrisons  in  the  most  suitable  places  .  .   .     The  general  name 
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of  their  people  was  Hyksos,  which  means  shepherd  kings ;  for 
H^k  signifies  in  the  sacred  language  a  king,  and  Sos  in  the 
demotic  is  shepherd  and  shepherds.  Some  say  they  were 
Arabs  .  .  .'* 

Arabs  or  Phoenicians  are  the  names  most  frequently  applied 
to  them  by  the  ancient  authors.  Recent  researches  seem  to 
point  as  their  native  place  to  Mesopotamia,  where  at  that  time 
important  events  took  place.  We  know  that  aboat  that 
epoch,  the  King  of  Elam,  Khudur  Nankhundi,  invaded  Baby- 
lonia, plundered  the  country  and  carried  away  from  the  city  of 
Urukh  to  his  capital  Shushan  a  considerable  number  of  statnes 
of  divinities.  We  cannot  affirm  that  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  Hyksos  is  connected  with  this  particular  war ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  struggles  between  the  Elamites  and  the 
Mesopotamians  brought  about  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  Elamites  went  as  far  as  the  Nile,  but 
they  drove  out  of  their  country  a  mixed  multitude  belonging 
to  different  races,  and  it  overran  Egypt,  too  weak  to  resist.  If, 
as  I  believe,  the  Hyksos  were  Mesopotamians,  they  were  not 
barbarians  :  they  belonged  to  nations  which  had  already 
reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  which  in  particular 
were  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  must  have  been  signalized  by 
devastation  and  ruin ;  it  never  was  otherwise  in  the  wars  of 
Eastern  nations;  but  as  the  invaders  were  not  barbarians, 
as  they  came  from  a  civilized  country,  it  explains  why  they 
soon  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  more  refined  Egyptians, 
and  why  they  easily  adopted  the  principal  features  of  Egyptian 
civilization,  which  was  not  unlike  their  own. 

The  chronographers  have  preserved  the  name  of  several 
of  their  kings ;  they  are  called  Silites,  or  Salatis,  Beon, 
Apachnas,  Jannas,  or  Janras,  Asseth  and  Apophis,  in 
Egyptian  Apepi.  The  interesting  point  to  ascertain  was 
whether  the  Egyptian  documents  agreed  with  the  statements 
of  the  Greek  writers  as  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Hyksos. 
Were  they  the  cruel  and  brutal  conquerors  described  by 
Manetho  ?  Very  likely  they  were  at  first  when  they  attacked 
the  country,  but  certainly  not  at  the  end  of  their  domination. 
The  name  of  Apepi  was  known  long  ago  from  a  papyrus 
relating  his  struggle  with  a  Theban  prince.  To  Mariette 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  discovered  his  name  on 
stone  monuments.  In  his  very  successful  excavations  at 
Tanis  he  found  the  name  of  Apepi  written  on  the  arm  of  a 
statue,  evidently  older  than  the  Hyksos  king.  At  the  same 
time  he  noticed  the  name  on  monuments  of  a  special  kind, 
which  have  since  been  called  Hyksos  monuments.     They  are 
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Rpliiiixea  with  bodies  of  lions  and  hmnan  faces,  Tlio  Lead  ia 
ounded  by  a  very  thick  mane,  and  the  type  of  tho 
features  is  quite  different  from  the  Egj-ptian.  Tho  cheek- 
bones are  high  and  strongly  marked,  the  nose  wide  and  flat 
and  aquih'ne,  the  mouth  projecting  forward  with  stout  lips. 
At  first  sight,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  siruck  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  there  tho  image  of  a  foreign  race  and  not  of 
native  Kgj'ptians.  Thus  there  has  been  an  art  of  tho  Hyksos, 
ur  ralber  the  conquered  have  made  tho  education  of  their 
masters  ;  for,  except  the  charccteristic  foreign  type,  the  work- 
mnnship,  the  style,  and  Ihe  attitude  are  absolutely  Egyptian, 
nnd  these  monuments  must  have  been  made  by  Egyptian 
sculptors. 

Besides  the  art,  the  Hyksoa  adopted  also  the  writing,  the 
Iiingunge  of  the   Egyptians  ;  the   names   of  their  kings   are 

rilten  like  those  of  tho  native  Pharaohs  with  two  cartouches, 
the  first  ol  which  was  taken  by  them  on  the  day  of  their 
coronation,  and  always  contained  tho  name  of  Ka.  Never- 
llicless,  they  remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  Set,  an 
Asiatic  divinity  oft-en  called  also  Baal,  and  worshipped  as 
well  by  Semites  as  by  nations  of  another  race  like  the  Khetaa 
or  llittites.  Thus,  under  the  reign  of  the  last  Hyksos  rulers, 
except  that  the  sovereign  belonged  to  a  foreign  race,  Egypt 
must  have  presented  an  appearance  very  mucb  like  what  it 
WHS  before :  a  well  ordered  and  governed  state. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Hyksos  had  really 
attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  whether  tho  momi- 
Kieuts  attributed  to  them  by  Marietto  were  really  their  owa 
work.  Some  Egyptologists  have  suggested  that  the  strange 
monuments  of  Tanis  wei-e,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  local  art, 
or  that  they  belonged  to  a  much  older  period;  in  this  last 
rnse  Apepi  would  only  have  usurped  wbat  had  been  dono 
before  him,  and  there  would  be  no  Hyksos  style.  I  must  say 
that  when  I  weut  for  the  first  time  to  Tanis,  I  very  nearly 
adopted  this  view ;  but  tho  discoveries  made  in  the  excava- 
tions of  1888  have  convinced  mo  that  Mariettc's  opinion  was 
tlio  truth.  There  has  been  a  Hyksos  art,  and  kings  of  later 
time  have  not  hesitated  in  taking  possession  for  themselves 
nf  what  the  so-called  barbarians  had  made.  I  had  the  good 
fi'i'Uine  in  1888  of  finding  three  of  the  most  interesting 
Hyksos  monuments  which  have  been  preserved. 

Wo  were  working  in  tho  ciaatern  part  uf  tho  templo  of 
Bubastis  near  the  entrance,  when  the  workmen  unearthed  first 
the  head-dress  of  a  statue,  in  black  granite,  wearing  the  royal 
asp;  underneath  wei-e  only  the  forehead  and  the  eyes,  for  the 
head  had  been  broken  horizontally  at  the  height  of  the  origin 
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of  the  nose.  The  head-dress  was  absolutely  that  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  and  the  height  of  the  whole  head  could  be 
estimated  as  more  than  three  feet.  The  next  day,  to  our 
great  joy,  the  lower  part  of  the  head  was  discovered  ;  it 
was  complete,  except  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  cheeks 
and  one  of  the  ears,  and  we  recognised  at  once  the  Hyksos 
type;  there  was  the  projecting  mouth,  the  thick  and  curved 
nose,  the  strongly-marked  cheek-bones,  the  cheeks  themselves 
being  I'ather  hollow.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  head  of  a 
Hyksos  king  was  discovered  wearing  a  thoroughly  Egyptian 
head-dress,  which  rendered  more  conspicuous  the  strange  type 
of  the  foreign  race.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  a  broken 
fragment  of  black  granite  was  emerging  out  of  the  ground, 
and  on  digging  a  few  inches  it  was  easy  to  recognise  that  it 
was  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  of  a  colossal  statue,  which  clearly 
belonged  to  the  same  monument  as  the  head.  I  could  not 
excavate  immediately.  It  was  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
the  soil  was  still  so  full  of  infiltration-water  that  beyond  a 
certain  depth  we  were  in  ponds  of  water,  which  hampered  the 
work  considerably.  I  waited  a  few  weeks ;  the  water  sank, 
and  my  impatience  grew  in  proportion.  At  last,  although 
there  was  still  much  water,  I  ordered  that  the  base  of  the 
statue  should  ba  cleared  and  dragged  out.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  of  course  to  make  room  around  it.  Our  surprise 
was  immense  when  this  revealed  to  us  the  lower  part  of  a 
colossal  torso  close  to  the  base  we  were  endeavouring  to  drag 
out ;  and  a  few  feet  to  the  south,  very  near  the  place  where  we 
had  found  the  broken  head,  the  base  of  another  statue  of  the 
same  size,  lying  on  the  side  and  showing  the  whole  of  one  leg. 
Thus  it  was  not  one  but  two  statues  which  had  stood  there ; 
we  had  two  bases,  we  could  reasonably  hope  that  we  should 
discover  another  head.  The  one  we  had,  the  Hyksos,  was 
broken,  perhaps  the  other  might  be  intact.  From  that  moment 
the  researches  grew  intensely  interesting.  I  promised  a  good 
baksheesh  to  the  workmen  if  the  head  was  discovered ;  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  while  I  was  in  another  part  of  the 
temple,  I  suddenly  heard  them  shouting :  rds,  rds, — the  head, 
the  head  !  I  shall  never  forget  this  sight,  nor  this  hour, 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  I  went  through  during  my  five 
winters  of  excavation.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon ;  out  oE  a 
pond  of  water,  between  the  base  and  the  torso,  emerged  the 
top  of  a  head  and  the  royal  asp,  the  upper  part  only  had  been 
cleared  and  was  visible  above  the  water.  There  was  no  place  for 
us  to  stand,  or  rather  to  kneel,  except  on  that  head,  which  we 
did  in  turn.  Count  d'Hulst  and  I ;  and  while  the  excited  work- 
men drove  out  with  their  hands  the  water  which  was  comm^ 
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out  of  tbe  earth  in  streams,  or  took  away  tlie  tuud  in  wliicli 
the  face  waa  buried,  wo  felt  anxiously  with  tho  hand  how 
fur  the  features  were  preserved.  There  is  tho  forehead,  the 
eyea,  the  origin  of  the  nose,  but  here  a  fracture.     .     ,     I  had 

'nstant  of  despair,  but  no,  it  is  only  a  slight  wound ;  here 
are  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  beard  1  The  Iiead  is  perfect ! 
It  was  nearly  dark  ;  we  let  the  water  cover  it  again  entirely, 
and  the  next  morning  we  raised  triumphantly  our  treasure, 
which  now  stands  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  few  days  afterwards  two  illustrious  visitors, — Dr.  Schlie- 
m&nn  and  Dr.  Virchow, — came  to  see  the  excavations.  Dr. 
Virchow  had  careful  measarementa  taken  of  this  head,  which 
he  published  shortly  afterwards  in  his  paper  on  the  royal 
mummies.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  llykaos  monuments 
must  be  considered  as  representing  Turanians,  without  being 
able  to  determine  with  which  branch  of  this  very  large  stock 
they  must  be  connected.  It  was  the  same  as  the  conclusion 
put  forward  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Flower,  who  sees  in  tho 
monuments  of  San  a  Mongoloid  typo.     Turanians  or  Mongols, 

ich  is  the  racial  origin  attributed  to  the  Uyksos  by  high 
authorities ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  population  itself 
was  Turanian.  'J'he  worship  of  Set  Baal,  the  influence  of  the 
Hyksoa  invasion  over  tho  customs  of  Egypt,  and  especially 
over  the  language,  points  clearly  to  a  Semitic  element  which 
was  prevailing  among  the  conquerors,  though  their  kings, — 
at  least  those  who  left  ns  their  portraits, — were  evidently  not 
Semites.  I  believe,  generally  speaking  that  too  much  im- 
portance has  been  given  to  the  question  of  race ;  too  often 
sharp  distinctions  have  been  drawn  between  nations,  or  in  the 
midst  of  one  people, — distinctions  which  were  perhaps  true 
originally,  but  which  afterwards,  if  they  were  not  quite  oblit- 
erated, were  only  to  be  traced  in  political  or  social  life. 
Kaces  have  become  mixed  and  have  amalgamated  much  earlier 
than  we  think.  I  said  that  I  beheved  the  Hyksos  to  be 
Mesopotamians.  The  researches  of  Assyriologists  all  agree 
that  from  a  very  early  epoch  the  population  of  Babylonia  con- 
sisted of  several  strata  of  populations  having  each  a  different 
origin.  It  was  then  what  it  is  now ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  is  not  unlike  what 
would  happen  at  the  present  day  if  the  population  of  Meso- 
potamia overran  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  you  would  have 
masses,  in  gwat  majority  of  Semitic  race,  speaking  a  Semitic 
language,  having  a  Semitic  religion,  and  being  under  the 
command  of  Turks,  who  are  not  Semites  but  Turanians. 

I  revert  to  the  two  Hyksos  heads.  The  first,  which  was 
broken  in  the  middle,  is  in  the  Boulak  Museum ;  it  is  of  exactly 
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the  same  type  and  proportions  as  that  in  the  British 
Museum^  but  the  face  is  not  quite  the  same;  it  is  evidently 
an  older  man ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  preserved  the 
curve  of  the  nose.  If  the  two  heads  represent  the  same 
man  at  two  different  ages,  the  Boulak  head  was  made  the 
last.  We  took  also  to  Boulak  all  that  remains  of  the  statue, 
the  base,  which  turned  out  to  have  been  split  in  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  height,  so  that  there  is  only  one  leg  left.  As 
for  the  statue  of  the  British  Museum,  unfortunately  it  is  not 
complete.  Although  last  winter  we  left  not  an  inch  of  ground 
unturned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  we  had  found  the 
other  fragments ;  although  we  went  to  a  great  depth,  we  could 
not  discover  the  only  piece  wanting,  the  upper  part  of  the 
torso  from  the  waist  to  the  neck.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  as  it  is  the  statue  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  Egyptian  monuments  which  have  been 
preserved.  Allow  me  to  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  British 
Museum  to  look  at  it.  You  will  notice  that  the  Hyksos 
artists,  or  at  least  the  Egyptians  who  worked  for  the  Hyksos, 
followed  the  traditions  of  the  early  sculptors  who  had  portrait 
statues  to  make.  The  workmanship  of  the  lower  part 'of 
the  body  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  upper  part,  and 
especially  of  the  head.  This  fact  is  general  in  the  statues  of 
the  Thirteenth  dynasty,  whether  they  have  preserved  their 
original  name,  like  the  Sebekhotep  of  Paris,  or  whether  they 
have  been  usurped  by  Rameses  II.,  like  the  statue  of  this  king 
which  I  found  at  Bubastis,  and  which  has  been  given  to  my 
native  city.  All  the  care  of  the  artist  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  head,  all  his  skill  has  been  devoted  to  making  a  likeness 
as  good  as  possible.  Consider  attentively  the  face,  look  at 
the  beautifully-modelled  features,  the  special  care  which  the 
artist  has  taken  to  reproduce  all  the  characteristic  signs  of 
the  race,  the  strongly-marked  cheek-bones,  the  stout  and 
projecting  lips,  the  somewhat  hollow  cheeks,  the  fleshy  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth ;  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  this  has  been  cut 
in  an  extremely  hard  stone,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
head,  regardless  of  its  historical  value,  is  a  work  of  art,  and 
even  a  masterpiece. 

But  whose  portrait  is  it  ?  which  name  are  we  to  give  to  this 
statue  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  represents  a  shepherd  king, 
but  has  his  cartouche  been  found  anywhere  on  the  monument? 
Unfortunately  not.  The  two  statues  which  were  near  each 
other  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  had  both  the  cartouches 
of  the  king  who  raised  them  engraved  on  the  throne  along 
the  legs.  But  they  shared  the  common  fate  which  befel  ao 
many    interesting    monuments;    tliQ  n'dxck!^'^  '^^^^    ^^o^  ^"^^^ 
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Rameseall.  wlien  he  worked  at  Babastis,  fmding  that  tlie  two 
stfttuea  made  a  good  effect,  and  tbat  it  was  unnecessary  to 
have  new  ones  of  eiich  a  large  size,  erased  tlie  name  of  the 
Hyksoa  king,  and  put  his  own  instead,  A  long  tinio  after- 
wards, Osorkon  IL  treated  Rameses  II.  in  tlio  siimt  way  ns 
he  bad  done  his  predecessor;  he  erased  Rameses  II.,  but  not 
so  completely  tliat  we  mny  not  discover  a  few  signs,  and  bo 
put  bis  own  on  the  base.  What  has  completely  disappeared 
is  the  name  of  the  Hytsos  king,  which  would  be  moat  interest- 
ing to  us.  Fortunately,  in  another  part  of  the  temple  I 
discovered  on  a  door-post  a  very  largo  cartouche  containing 
the  name  of  Apepi,  the  same  who  had  been  found  by  Mariette 
at  Tanis,  with  a  fragment  of  inBcriptiou  saying,  that  "bo 
raised  pillars  in  great  number  and  bronze  doors  to  this  god," 
— we  do  not  know  which.  Quite  recently,  in  the  first  hall  not 
very  far  from  the  great  statues,  I  discovered  the  first  part  of 
his  name,  what  ia  called  his  standard.  As  Apepi  was  a  power- 
ful king,  though  he  was  one  of  the  last  Hyksos,  and  as  wo 
know  from  the  inscription  that  he  raised  important  buildings 
at  Babastis,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  ho  who  erected  the  great 
statues,  and  that  the  fine  head  which  is  now  at  the  British 
^luaeum  is  the  portrait  of  Apepi.  This  interests  us  particu- 
larly, because  the  Byzantine  cbronogi-npher,  Syncellus,  relates 
that  Apepi  was  the  king  in  whoso  reign  Joseph  rose  to  the 
high  position  described  in  Genesis.  According  to  the  Christian 
tradition,  Apepi  was  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph. 

But  wo  were  not  at  the  end  of  our  surprises.  Close 
to  the  block  bearing  the  name  of  Apepi,  there  appeared  one 
day  the  corner  of  a  black  granite  stone,  which,  after  being 
cleared,  turned  out  to  be  the  base  of  a  sitting  statue  of  natural 
size,  but  broken  at  the  waist.  The  cartouches  were  intact ;  the 
coronation  name  reads  Usercnra,  which  is  not  unknown,  but 
the  second  Eaian,  or  lan-Ra,  was  absolutely  new.  The  stylo 
of  the  statue  pointed  to  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  dynasty. 
"When  I  afterwards  showed  the  cartouche  to  a  learned 
Mohammedan,  Ahmed  Effendi  Kemal,  the  only  Egyptian  who 
can  read  hieroglyphics,  he  exclaimed  at  once:  "You  have 
foand  the  king  of  Joseph  " ;  and  when  I  answered  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  Apepi,  he  explained  to  me,  what  I  totally 
ignored,  that,  according  to  Arab  books,  the  king  of  Joseph 
was  an  Amalekite,  called  Raiiin  Ibn  el  Walid.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  no  gi-eat  faith  in  Arab  traditions,  and  although  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  my  eminent  countryman,  Dr.  Rieu, 
of  the  British  Museum,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Thnen,  saying 
that  be  believed  that  there  was  some  historical  fact  at  the 
bottom    of  the  Arab  tradition,  I  am  not  quite    convinced ; 
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there  are  some  details  of  the  legend  which  shake  one's  con- 
fidence ;  for  instance,  this  fact,  which  is  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  Arab  authors,  that  Joseph  converted  the  king  to  tho 
faith  of  the  Mohammedans.  However,  it  is  certainly  a  curious 
coincidence  to  have  found  at  the  same  spot  the  two  kings  who 
are  considered  as  the  protectors  of  Joseph,  one  by  the 
Christians  and  the  other  by  the  Mohammedans.  This  valuable 
base,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  Eaian,  is  now  in  the  Boulak 
Museum. 

Between  the  two  traditions  I  incline  to  adopt  that  of 
the  Christians,  as.  reported  by  Synceilu5,  who  adds  that  on 
this  point  the  historians  are  unanimous.  I  know  we  have  no 
Egyptian  monumental  evidence  that  it  waa  so,  but  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the  statement 
of  Syncellus.  Apepi  was  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign 
Joseph  became  the  powerful  minister  described  by  Scripture. 
I  need  not  dwell  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  which  was  laid 
before  this  society  a  few  years  ago  in  a  learned  paper  by  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins.  Let  me  only  mention  that  Joseph  was  a 
purely  civil  officer,  entrusted  with  the  control  and  collection 
of  revenue  and  of  rents  chiefly  paid  in  kind.  Such  officers 
frequently  occur  in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  or  even  in  pictures, 
and  they  bear  this  telling  title  :  "  The  Eyes  and  the  Ears  of 
the  King.'' 

We  saw  that  the  Hyksos  raised  at  Bubastis  great  con- 
structions, probably  larger  than  at  Tanis,  the  city  which  had 
been  called  their  capital  because  of  the  monuments  discovered 
there  by  Mariette.  Bubastis  was  an  important  Hyksos 
settlement,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  kings 
often  stayed  there ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  places  of  resort  of 
Apepi  and  the  other  kings.  They  were  thus  very  near  the 
land  of  Goshen.  I  think  I  have  proved  through  the  exca- 
vations which  I  made  at  a  short  distance  from  Zagazig,  in 
1885,  that  the  original  land  of  Goshen  was  the  region 
situate  between  the  present  city  of  Belbeis  and  Tel  el 
Kebir,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  settled 
there  it  was  not  part  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Egypt. 
It  was  an  uncultivated  district,  not  divided  among  Egyp- 
tian inhabitants  regularly  settled  and  governed,  a  kind  of 
waste  land  sufficiently  watered  to  produce  good  pasturage, 
and  which  might  be  assigned  to  foreigners  without  despoiling 
the  native  inhabitants.  This  agrees  with  t)ie  information 
given  by  the  two  most  ancient  Arab  translators  of  the  Bible, — 
Saadiahand  Aboo  Said.  I  believe  even  that  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  it  in  an  Eeryptian  inscription  of  the  time  of  MenephtaAsk.^ 
the  king  of  the  Exodus,  in  which  it  is  a%\d  ^\iX»^*  ^^X^'Si  ^wvxsNsc^ 
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near  Bailos  (Belbeb)  was  uot  caltivntad,  but  left  as  pastare 
for  cattle  because  of  the  strangers."  Thus  there  was  only 
a  short  distance  between  the  royal  residence  and  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  Hebrews.  Joseph  settled  hia  family  near  him- 
Holf,  in  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  best  fitted  for  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  where  probably  dwelt  the  lierda  of  the 
king,  with  the  keeping  of  wliicli  they  were  entreated. 

But  the  Hyksos  dominatioa  was  drawing  towards  its  close, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Apepi  was  the  last  of  the  foreign  rulers. 
We  have  only  very  scanty  iaforraation  on  the  wars  which 
broke  out  between  the  native  princes  who  had  maintained 
themselves  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  foreign  invaders.  In 
spite  of  the  successes  of  the  kiags  of  the  Seventeenth 
dynasty,  Sekenen  -  Ra  and  Amosis,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  and  the  restoration  of  the  Egyptian  rule  over  the 
Delta  took  place  only  gradually,  A  queen  of  the  Eighteenth 
dynasty  alludes  in  one  of  her  inscriptions  to  the  harm  done 
to  the  country  by  the  strangers,  and  which  she  endeavoured 
to  repair.  An  alleged  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
dominion  wasnot  yet  regularly  re-established  was  the  supposed 
total  absence  of  monuments  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  in  the 
Delta,  Until  now  there  was  only  one  known, — a  stone  serpent 
found  at  Benha, — oi'  a  few  scarabs  of  Amenophis  IJI.  dug  out 
by  the  fellaheen  at  Tel  Basta.  The  desire  to  settle,  if  possible, 
the  question  of  the  presence  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  in 
the  Delta,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
dig  at  Bubastis ;  and  in  this  respect  my  expectation  has  not 
beendisappointed;  we  have  discovered  important  monuments 
of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  at  Tel  Basta.  Last  summer,  also, 
the  fellaheen  came  across  a  large  tablet  of  the  same  dynasty 
at  Samanood,  further  north.  In  both  places  the  monuments 
are  later  than  Thothmes  III.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
the  final  conquest  of  the  Delta,  and  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  Hykaos,  dates  from  the  great  wars  of  Thothmes  HI,,  justly 
called  "  the  great,"  or  sometimes  the  Alexander  of  Egypt. 
His  campaigns  had  lasting  rosnUs,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  abroad,  as  we  know  now  from  the  curious  find  of  cunei- 
form tablets  made  by  the  Arabs  at  Tel  el  Amaraa  last  year, — 
that  under  the  successors  of  Thothmea  III.  a  great  many  Syrian 
cities  were  still  tributary  to  Kgypt,  and  had  Egyptian 
governors.  The  most  ancient  mention  of  a  king  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  at  Bubastis,  is  on  a  stone  of  Amenophis  II., 
who  is  sculptured  standing  before  Amon  Ra  and  making  him 
offerings.  We  notice  here,  as  under  the  following  kings,  that 
the  chief  divinity  of  the  place  is  not  Bnst,  but  Amon,  The 
king  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 
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greatest  interest  in  Bubastis^  is  Amenophis  III.  We  dis- 
covered four  monuments  of  the  reign  of  this  king :  two  of 
them  are  statues  of  the  same  man ;  unfortunately  they  are 
both  headless.  They  are  unequal  in  workmanship;  one  of 
them, — the  largest  and  the  iBnest, — is  in  the  Boulak  Museum ; 
the  other  is  in  London.  They  both  represent  a  man  sitting 
with  crossed  legs,  and  who  unrolls  on  his  knees  a  papyrus, 
on  which  is  written  his  title  and  his  employment.  The  man 
was  ''  prince  of  the  jSrst  order,  a  friend  loving  his  lord,  chief  of 
the  works  of  his  king  in  the  provinces  of  the  marsh  land  of  the 
North,  the  chancellor  and  city  governor,  Amenophis.''  The 
name  of  his  king  is  found  on  the  back ;  the  braces  which  sup- 
port his  garment  are  tied  together  by  a  brooch,  on  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  Amenophis  III. ;  another  statue  has  it 
engraved  on  the  shoulder,  as  has  also  a  very  graceful  torso  of 
a  woman,  which  was  part  of  a  double  group  of  a  priest  and 
priestess.  Thus  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  is  well  represented 
at  Bubastis, — its  high  officers  and  priests  put  their  images  in 
the  temple.  Even  the  heretical  King  Amenophis  lY.,  or 
Khuenaten,  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  worship  of 
Amon,  desired  his  name  to  be  at  Bubastis.  On  a  stone, 
usurped  afterwards  by  Bameses  II.,  we  read  the  name  of  his 
god,  his  one  cartouche  having  been  erased. 

In  what  state  did  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  find  the  temple 
of  Bubastis  ?  Had  it  been  ruined  by  the  Hyksos  ?  Not 
likely ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  Apepi  raised  there, 
as  he  says,  pillars  in  great  numbers  and  bronze  doors.  If 
it  did  not  sufier  in  the  wars  between  the  Hyksos  and  the 
Theban  princes,  the  temple  must  have  been  standing  and 
even  of  a  remarkable  beauty  when  the  contemporaries  of 
Amenophis  III.  put  their  statues  in  its  halls. 

Seti  I.,  the  second  king  of  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
the  father  of  Bameses  II.,  inscribed  on  the  stone  of 
Amenophis  II.  that  "  he  renewed  the  abode  of  his  father 
Amon.'^  He  seems  to  have  made  some  repairs  to  the  temple. 
But  with  his  son  Bameses  II.  we  reach  a  period  of  great 
changes,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  usurpations.  There  is  no 
name  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  ruins  of  the  first  three 
halls,  which  up  to  the  Thirtieth  dynasty  constituted  the 
whole  building.  As  is  the  case  in  Tanis,  the  local  divinity 
seems  to  have  occupied  only  a  secondary  rank ;  all  the  prin- 
cipal offerings  or  acts  of  worship  take  place  before  the  great 
gods  of  Egypt,  Amon,  Phthah,  called  Phthah  of  Bameses, 
and  chiefly  Set,  the  god  of  the  Hyksos,  who  had  the  most 
prominent  place.  Enormous  architraves  in  the  second  hall 
bear    dedications   to    Set;    elsewhere  he  ia  ^^tr^XsA  ^jr^  'sJ^ 
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^H  Kamoses,  nnd  Iiia  face  was  engraved  on  all  the  palm-capita1 

^H    Qoluoiufi,    whore    it   was   afterwards  transform cil  to    Mahes. 

^r   Neroi'theless,  Uaat  appears  sometimes  in  the  inscriptions  of 

Ilanioaea  H,, — for  instance,  on  a  great  tablet,  of  which  we 

found  only  a  part,  and  which  is  a  dialogue  between  tlie  king 

and  the  goddess,  who  makes  hia  eulogy  in  words  like  the  fol- 

Ilowiii}; :  "  I  take  ia  my  hand  the  timbrel,  and  I  celebrate  thy 
Cuming  forth,  for  thou  haat  multiplied  the  sacred  things 
nillioiia  of  times."  There  is  no  question  that  Rameses  II. 
vorked  much  in  Itubasiis,  but  in  the  way  which  best  illus- 
trates his  personal  character  and  the  tendency  of  all  his  acts. 
An  extraordinary  vanity  and  self-conceit,  a  violent  desire  to 
ftamle  hia  contemporaries  by  his  display,  and  posterity  by  the 
immenBO  number  of  constructions  beai'ing  his  name,  seems  to 
huvu  bcmi  the  ruling  power  of  his  conduct  during  his  long 
roigii.  In  the  second  hall  of  Bubastis  there  are  many  colossal 
Architraves  where  hia  cartouche  is  engraved  in  letters  several 

I  feet  high,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  where  an  older  inscrip- 
tion has  not  been  cut  out — aometimes  the  old  signs  are  still 
visible.  In  one  instance,  very  likely  because  something  con- 
cealed the  end  of  the  stone,  the  workman  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  erase  completely,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cartouche  of 
Bameses  U.  appear  the  first  letters  of  the  name  of  User- 
teaen  III.  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty. 
Thora  is  no  doubt  that  Bubastis  was  a  place  for  which 
Rumeses  felt  a  special  liking ;  he  was  anxious  that  the  whole 
temple  should  appear  as  built  by  himself,  from  the  great 
statues  of  Apepi  at  the  entrance  to  the  columns  of  the  liypo- 
atylo  bail  at  the  western  side.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  other  temple  with  so  many  statues  bearing  the  name  of 

IRameses  II.  as  Bubastia.  Undoubtedly  they  have  not  all 
been  made  for  him ;  two  of  the  finest  which  we  diacovei-ed, 
both  in  black  granite,  were  certainly  not  his  portrait.  One  of 
them,  which  is  complete,  has  been  given  to  the  Museum  of 
Geneva ;  the  head  of  the  other,  a  fine  piece  of  art,  has  gone  to 
Sydney;  none  of  them  has  any  likeness  to  the  well-known  type 
of  Rameses ;  they  are  kings  of  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth 
dynasty.  Besides  those  statues,  there  were  a  great  number  in 
red  granite,  of  various  proportions,  and  standing  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  building,  which  have  merely  an  ornamental  pur- 
pose;  we  are  not  to  look  for  portraits  on  any  of  them.  I 
spoke  before  of  the  four  statues  with  crisp  hair,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  Another,  now  at  BoulaV,  wears 
a  fine  head-dress  called  the  atcf,  two  feathers  resting  on  the 

1  horns  of  a  ram.  There  were  nlso  groups  representing  the 
king  sitting  with  one  or  two  gods;  groups  of  that  kind  were 
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often  put  outside  the  entrance  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
Generally  speakings  it  is  near  the  entrances  that  the  statues 
were  more  abundant.  A  great  many  disappeared  already  in  old 
times,  or  were  broken  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  Eamessides  and  the 
Bubastites ;  a  large  number  of  them  were  employed  by  Osor- 
kon  I.  and  Osorkon  II.  as  building  material  when  they  repaired 
the  temple. 

The  more  we  study  the  remains  of  Bubastis,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  the  place  must  have  been  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  Bameses  II.,  where  he  stayed  repeatedly. 
Bubastis  and  Tanis  were  the  two  great  cities  of  the 
Delta,  and  no  doubt  the  court  came  frequently  to  both. 
Bameses  was  accompanied  by  his  sons ;  one  of  them,  Khae- 
muas,  who  had  a  high  rank  in  the  priesthood,  and  who  was 
inspector  of  the  temples,  has  recorded  his  visit  to  Bubastis  on 
a  statue  of  his  father.  We  found  also  mention  of  two 
others  who  had  military  commands.  One,  whose  statue  is  in 
Boston,  was  ^'  first  cavalry  officer  of  his  father,  the  chief  of 
the  horse  of  his  majesty,  Menthuhershopshef ;  ^'  the  other, 
Menephtah,  who  became  the  king  of  the  Exodus,  was  at  that 
time  a  general  of  infantry,  and  he  appears  several  times  on 
sculptures  making  offerings  to  the  god  Amon. 

Not  far  from  Bubastis  was  a  foreign  nation,  which  from  a 
small  tribe  had  grown  to  be  a  large  multitude^  and  which  had 
never  amalgamated  with  the  Egyptians.  I  have  already  alluded 
before  to  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  only  a  few  miles 
distant ;  but  the  restricted  limits  of  the  original  land  had  been 
broken  through,  and  the  Israelites  must  have  spread  in  the  south 
towards  Heliopolis,  and  in  the  East  in  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  the 
road  through  which  foreign  invaders  would  enter  Egypt.  One 
may  well  conceive  that  Bameses  who,  in  spite  of  his  outward 
show,  must  have  felt  how  much  his  kingdom  was  weakened, 
grew  rather  anxious  at  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
strangers  occupying  the  very  gate  of  Egypt,  and  that  ha 
desired  to  turn  their  presence  to  a  benefit  for  Egypt.  There- 
fore he  employed  them  to  build  fortresses  destined  to  protect 
the  land  against  invaders.  The  Exodus  describes  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  the  fear  which  took  hold  of  the  king :  ^^  And  he 
said  unto  his  people  :  Behold,  the  people  of  Israel  are  more 
and  mightier  than  we :  come  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ; 
lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  also  join  themselves  unto  our 
enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  get  them  up  out  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them 
with  their  burdens.     And  they  built  for  PharwJcL^XRrt^  ^>&vr5^^ 
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Pithom  and  HaamBcs"  (Exodus  i.  9-11).  It  was  tfce 
result  of  my  first  campaign  of  excavation  to  discover  the 
site  of  Pithom,  not  very  far  from  tlie  present  city  of  Ismai- 
liali;  Haamses  is  not  yet  kpown;  it  is  very  likely  between 
Pithom  and  Bubastis  in  the  Wadi  Tumilat.  I  cannot  dwell 
at  great  length  here  on  the  events  of  the  Exodus;  yet  I  should 
like  to  mention"  that  the  successive  discoveries  made  in  the 
Delta  have  had  the  result  of  making  the  sacred  narrative 
more  comprehensible  in  many  points,  and  especially  ia 
showing  that  the  distances  were  much  shorter  than  was 
generally  thought.  For  instance,  I  consider  it  important  to 
have  established  that  Bubastis  was  a  very  large  city  and  a 
.favourite  resort  of  the  king  and  his  family.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  at  the  time  when  the  events  preceding  the  exodus 
took  place,  the  king  was  at  Biibastis,  not  at  Tanis,  as  wa 
generally  believed. 

Mcnephtah,  the  king  of  the  Exodus,  who  ia  represented  as 
general  of  infantry,  also  executed  statues  in  the  temple  after 
he  became  king,  but  they  are  very  much  broken. 

The  Twentieth  dynasty,  the  dynasty  of  the  Ramessidea, 
whose  kings  all  bear  the  name  of  Rameses,  is  also  represented 
at  Bubastis.  It  is  natural  that  the  most  powerful  of  them, 
Uameses  III.,  should  not  be  absent;  but  what  is  more 
interesting,  we  met  with  one  of  the  later  ones,  who  was 
thought  to  bo  an  idle  prince  reigning  only  nominally,  and  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  his  vizier,  the  high  priest  of  Amon.  For 
the  first  time  monuments  of  Rameses  VI,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Delta,  showing  that  the  power  of  the  king  still  extended 
over  the  two  parts  of  the  country.  I  found  three  statues  of 
this  king  :  one  of  red  granite  of  heroic  size,  standing,  has  been 
removed  to  the  Boulak  Museum ;  another,  in  black  granite,  is 
headless  and  is  still  on  the  spot.  The  kings  of  tho  Twentieth 
dynasty  seem  to  have  erected  a  construction  of  their  own  in 
the  western  part  of  the  temple,  a  kind  of  entrance  to  the  hypo- 
style  hall. 

After  them,  in  the  obscure  period  of  tho  Twenty-first 
dynasty,  tho  temple  must  have  gone  throughgreat  vicissitudes; 
I  believe  that  for  some  reason  which  we  do  not  know,  perhaps 
in  some  war  or  rebellion  of  which  no  record  has  been  left,  it 
was  destroyed  and  partly  ruined.  I  said  before  that  in  my 
opinion   the  beautiful   Hathor  capitals  of  the  hypoatyle  hall 

I  must  be  atti'ibuted  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
Twenty-second  dynasty.  Several  of  these  capitals  have  under- 
neath, on  the  part  which  rested  on  the  square  pillo  w,a  dedication 
to  Bast,  written  by  Osorkon  I.,  a  king  of  the  Twenty-second 
dynasty.      This  dedication  was  not  Tislble,  and  could  not  bo 
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readj  but  it  is  a  lasting  record  of  the  fact  that  Osorkon  I. 
had  done  some  work  in  connexion  with  these  capitals.  In  the 
same  way  also  Barneses  II.  put  his  name  under  the  base  of  the 
obelisks  he  erected,  in  order  that  his  memory  should  not  perish 
altogether  in  case  one  of  his  successors  should  erase  all  the 
visible  inscriptions  of  the  sides.  In  my  opinion,  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Osorkon  I.  records,  not  that  the  king  had  these  capitals 
sculptured,  but  that  he  raised  them  a  second  time,  and  he  could 
not  have  done  it  if  they  had  been  standing,  while  if  they  were 
overthrown,  and  the  temple  was  more  or  less  in  ruin,  the  fact 
is  easily  to  be  expla,ined. 

The  Twenty-second  dynasty  is  called  by  Manetho  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bubastites.  It  is  most  likely  that  these  kings 
were  strangers  of  Libyan  origin ;  their  family  had  the  here- 
ditary command  of  the  guard  of  Libyan  mercenaries,  called 
the  Ma  or  the  Mashooash ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  was  with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  troops  that  Shishak,  the 
first  of  the  Bubastite  rulers,  succeeded  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  Shishak  is  well  known  as  the  successful  enemy  of 
Rehoboam ;  he  conquered  Jerusalem  and  pillaged  its  temples ; 
he  made  great  constructions  at  Thebes,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  anything  in  what  is  considered  as  his  native 
city.  His  name  has  been  found  only  on  a  small  fragment  of 
limestone.  The  first  king  of  the  BubastiteB  who  adorned  the 
temple  with  fine  sculptures  is  a  king  who  was  little  known 
until  now,  Osorkon  I.  As  I  said  before,  very  likely  the 
temple  was  in  ruins  in  his  time ;  he  rebuilt  it,  or  at  least  he 
began  doing  so ;  he  raised  again  the  beautiful  Hathor  capitals, 
and  went  to  work  in  the  first  hall,  building  up  the  walls  and 
covering  them  with  finely-carved  sculptures,  for  which  he  used 
the  material  already  on  the  spot,  as  one  may  judge  from 
blocks  engraved  on  both  sides ;  which  under  Rameses  II.  were 
part  of  the  basement,  while  under  Osorkon  I.  they  were  at  a 
certain  height  in  the  wall.  I  believe  it  was  in  his  reign  that  a 
change  took  place  in  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  Instead 
of  being  a  place  of  worship  for  the  great  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
chiefly  for  Set,  of  whom  Rameses  II.  seems  to  have  been  a 
fervent  adorer,  it  became  the  temple  of  Bast,  the  lion  or  cat- 
headed  goddess,  with  her  accompanying  gods,  Mahes  or 
Nefertum,  called  her  son,  and  Horheken,  a  special  kind  of 
Horus.  I  should  think  also  that  the  religious  custom  of 
keeping  cats  in  the  temple  and  of  burying  them  in 
holy  ground  dates  from  his  reign.  There  is  a  considerable 
space  in  the  mound  of  Tel  Basta,  which  is  nothing  but  a  ceme- 
tery of  cats,  rectangular  pits  made  of  raw  bricks,  which  are  full 
of  the  bones  of  these  animals,  among  yih\c.V^^Qi\CL^\yt<3^T«R»V'^s^^ 
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^H   been  thrown,  representing  either  cats  or  the  god  Nefertnm, 
^H    god  with  a  human  form  wearing  as  headdreBs  a  lotus- flower, 
^H    over  which  are  two  Eeatliera,     The  cemetery  of  cats  has  been 
^H    known  foi'  many  years  to  the  fellaheen,  who  dug  it  out  en- 
^H    tirely,  and  supplied  the  dealers  in  Cairo  with  the  bronze  cats 
^H    which  fill  their  shops.     I  attempted  this  year  an  excavation 
^H     in  the  cemetery ;  I  was  obliged  to  go  very  deep,  as  all  the 
upper  pits  have  been  rifled;   under  such  circumstances  the 
digging    is    very  ungrateful   business,   as    the     water    and 
the   salt   have    nearly  destroyed    the   bronzes,      I    emptied 
several   pita   entirely   full    of  bones,   which    are   quite   cal- 
cined, as  they  are  the  residue  of  bodies  burnt  in  furnaces 
still  visible    close   to    the   pits.      It   is  incredible   what  an 
immense    number  of   cats   must  have  been  burnt,  judging 
from  the  number  and    the  size   of  the   pits.      After  many 
difficulties  wo  succeeded  iu  rescuing  a  few  skulls,  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  naturalist,  Dr.  Virchow, 

I  of  Berlin.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  holy  cat  of  Bubastia  was 
not  the  ordinary  domestic  cat,  but  some  larger  animal  of  the 
feline  tribe,  either  the  wild  cat  or  a  kind  of  lynx. 
Under  Osorkon  I.  Egypt  was  not  an  impoverished  country ; 
we  may  judge  of  it  from  inscriptions  which  are  unfortunately 
in  a  very  bad  state,  but  which  are  due  to  Osorkon  I.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  about  three  furlongs  from  the  great  temple, 
towards  the  east,  is  the  temple  of  Hermes.  I  found  the 
remains  of  it,  a  few  scattered  blocks  iu  a  clover-field,  at  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  tell.     I  dug  there  several  days  ;  there 

Pis  very  little  loft :  a  large  architrave,  with  a  cartouche  of 
Raraeses  II.,  aud  a  great  many  fragments  all  bearing  the  name 
of  Osorkon  I.  There  are  fragments  of  a  large  size,  belonging 
to  a  long  inscription,  in  which  Osorkon  I.  relates  the  weights  of 
silver  and  offfsem  (silver  gilt)  which  he  gave  to  several  tempk'Sj 
aud  the  largo  quantities  which  he  mentions  remind  one  of  the 
considerable  offerings  made  to  the  religious  establishments  in 

I  the  time  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Egypt.  I  believe  that  this 
second  temple  was  the  treasury  of  the  other,  and  that  being, 
as  were  all  treasuries  and  libraries,  under  the  protection  of 
Hermes  Thoth,  it  was  taken  by  Herodotus  for  a  temple  of 
Hermes. 
Osorkon  I.  did  not  finish  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  aud 
it  was  Osorkon  II.  who  completed  it,  and  who  worked  chiefly 
in  the  second  hall.  This  part  of  the  building  seems  to  have 
suffered  most  grievously  iu  the  destruction  which  I  presume 
to  have  taken  placo  before  the  accession  of  the  Bubastites  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  When  we  began  rolling  the  blocks  of 
the  enormous  heap  which  marked  the  site  of  the  hall,  nearly 
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every  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  statue^  or 
of  a  group  which  had  been  cut  up,  sometimes  partly  erased 
and  afterwards  walled  in  ;  one  of  the  sides  being  flattened  in 
order  to  engrave  on  it  the  sculptures  of  Osorkon  11.  Most  of 
these  fragments  bear  the  name  of  Eameses  II.  Sometimes 
the  remains  of  the  old  statue  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  block  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Museum  of  Liverpool,  where  there  is  on  one  side  a  very  good 
head  of  Bameses ;  on  the  other,  a  sculpture  of  the  sacred  boat 
in  which  the  emblem  of  Amon  was  carried ;  the  piece  of  statue 
was  used  simply  as  building  material,  for  when  it  was  walled 
in,  the  head  was  turned  upside  down.  Sometimes  also  we 
come  across  the  feet  of  a  colossal  statue ;  on  the  base,  what 
would  be  under  the  feet,  if  the  statue  were  standing,  there  are 
sculptures  of  Osorkon.  I  do  not  believe  all  this  wanton 
destruction  was  done  by  Osorkon  intentionally ;  although  he 
usurped  a  good  nuniber  of  the  cartouches  of  Rameses,  I  cannot 
fancy  that  it  was  he  who  broke  such  a  great  number  of  statues, 
while  he  respected  others  bearing  also  the  name  of  Rameses. 
I  presume  that  the  Bubastites  found  the  temple  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  and  that  they  made  use  of  what  they  found  on  the  spot, 
leaving  intact  the  statues  which  had  not  suffered  any  damage, 
and  taking  what  was  broken  for  their  building,  instead  of 
fetching  granite  blocks  all  the  way  from  Assooan.  Osorkon 
II.  was  also  a  king  very  little  known.  I  had  already  discovered 
some  constructions  of  his  at  Pithom.  At  Bubastis  he  recorded 
one  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  a  great  festival  given 
in  the  temple  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  1st 
of  the  month  of  Choiak.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
festival  is  not  given  in  the  honour  of  Bast,  but  of  Amon. 
It  is  evidently  an  old  tradition  which  Osorkon  had  to 
follow,  something  which  '^took  place  since  the  days  of 
his  father,^^  as  he  says  in  the  inscription.  It  was  very 
likely  for  the  purpose  of  this  festival  that  he  re-built  the 
second  hall  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  '^festive  hall.'' 
The  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  representing  the  scenes 
of  the  festival ;  unfortunately,  although  every  block  on  which 
there  was  an  inscription  or  a  sculpture  has  been  stamped  or 
photographed,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  make  a  connected 
description  of  it.  The  king  is  generally  represented  as  a  god  ; 
he  sits  in  a  sanctuary,  the  goddess  Bast  is  standing  before 
him,  or  he  has  with  him  his  queen,  Karoama,  as  may  be  seen 
on  a  large  sculpture  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Sometimes 
they  are  accompanied  by  three  of  their  daughters,  whose 
names  are  given.  The  gods  of  Egypt  are  supposed  to  be 
present  at  the  festival,  and  there  are  long  aeries  oi  \2cL^sta^ 
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standjog  eacb  in  Ills  shrine.  The  pricsta,  of  whom  there 
a  great  variety,  carry  offoringa  of  fisLes  and  birds, 
s, — very  likely  of  precious  inetals, — or  sacred  standards. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  execute  dances,  sometimes  thoy  lie 
quite  flat  on  the  ground,  sometimes  also  they  are  accom- 
panied by  ugly  dwarfs.  The  emblem  of  Amoa  is  ia  hia  sacred 
boat,  and  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests,  and  the 
king  himself  ia  sometimes  borne  on  a  litter.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  great  festival,  which,  as  I  said,  was  based 
on  an  old  tradition,  had  something  to  do  with  the  calendar. 
Though  he  celebrated  it  in  honour  of  Amon.Osorkonll.,  who 
in  his  cartouche  calls  himself  the  son  of  Bast,  completed  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  to  the  goddess;  it  was  he  who 
erased  the  name  of  Set,  where  it  was  still  visible,  and  replaced 
it  by  Mahes,  as  it  is  seen  on  several  of  the  columns.  He  had 
also  a  great  desire  to  inscribe  his  name  as  often  as  possible, 
for  it  is  met  with  nearly  as  often  as  Rameses  II. 

I  do  not  insist  on  monuments  of  small  importance  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  and  the  Twenty-sixth  dynastica.  The  most 
western  hall,  and  the  largest,  was  built  by  the  first  king  of 
the  Thirtieth  dynasty, — Nekhthorheb, — the  last  king  of  the 
last  native  dynasty.  In  spite  of  tlie  long  wars  which  they 
had  to  wage  against  the  Persians,  the  princes  of  the  Thirtieth 
dynasty,  said  to  be  Sebennytes,  have  left  us  very  large  and 
important  constructions,  especially  in  the  Delta.  They  seem 
to  have  taken  as  the  object  of  their  imitation  the  kings  of  the 
Twelfth  dynasty ;  under  their  reign  there  ia  a  revival  of 
Egyptian  art  which  is  quite  marvellous,  and  they  have  left  us 
monuments  which  can  be  compared  only  to  the  works  of  the 
best  period.  The  decoration  of  the  western  hall  was  not 
finished,  but,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  to  Bast  that  it  was 
dedicated,  Nekhthorheb  changed  his  cartouche,  and,  instead 
of  calling  himself  son  of  Isis,  as  everywhere  else,  he  is  styled 
sou  of  Bast.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  hall  was  the 
shrine  of  red  granite,  which  was  at  the  end.  Three  fragments 
of  it  are  now  in  the  British  Ikfuseum ;  the  religious  sculptures 
which  cover  them  are  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  were  worthy  of  the  beautiful  temple  in  which  the  shrine 
was  deposited. 

If  we  add  to  this  long  catalogue  of  monuments  two  Greek 
insci'iptions  referring  to  statues  being  erected  by  two  higher 
officials  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  wo  shall  have 
reaehed  the  lower  limit  of  the  period  over  which  extend  the 
anuala  of  Bubostis,  such  as  we  recovered  them  in  the  excava- 
tions. We  are  able  now  to  trace  some  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  city  and  the  country  during  3,500  years,   ' 
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from  Cheops  down  to  the  Macedonian  kings^  and  we  have  found 
inscribed  on  statues  or  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  the  names 
of  twenty-six  kings,  one  of  whom,  one  Raian  or  lan-ra,  was 
absolutely  unknown;  besides,  we  have  now  in  several  museums 
monuments  of  great  value,  some  of  which,  like  the  large  statue 
of  Apepi  iu  the  British  Museum,  are  quite  unique. 

Such  is  the  net  result  of  a  work  of  about  six  months  on  a 
spot  which  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  exhausted,  and  where 
nothing  was  said  to  remain.  This  instance  shows  how  many 
treasures  lie  still  hidden  in  the  soil  of  Egypt ;  there  are  even 
large  historical  cities  where  no  serious  exploration  has  ever 
been  made.  It  is  dangerous  to  play  the  prophet  in  matters  of 
excavation ;  but  who  knows  what  may  be  concealed  in  many 
mounds  of  the  Delta  or  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  name  ?  There  are  still  great  gaps  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  which  we  hope  to  ISU  up  some  day,  and  the  work  of 
excavation  is  far  from  being  closed.  I  trust  that  in  relating 
what  has  been  done  at  Bubastis  I  may  have  kindled  in 
your  minds  a  desire  that  more  should  be  done  in  that  way; 
and  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  warmly  recommend  to  your 
interest  and  to  your  practical  support  the  work  of  Egyptian 
Exploration. 


The  great  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute  at  which  M.  Naville 
read  his  paper,  wbb  held  Jaly  5,  1889.  The  paper  wm  illustrated 
by  the  author's  photographe,  shown  by  limelight;  at  its  con- 
clnsion : — 

ThePRESiDE»T(SirGeo(^ea.  Stokes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  P.B.S.)8ftid:— 
I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  return  your  thanks  to  Monsieur  Naville 
for  his  most  interesting  paper,  although  yon  may  be  said  to  have 
already  returned  them  by  anticipation  in  the  applause  with  which 
the  paper  has  been  received  from  it«  opening  to  its  concln.sion. 

M.  Natillb  espreseed  his  thanks  for  his  cordial  reception  nnd  the 
way  in  which  his  paper  had  been  received. 

Sir  Charles  T.  Newton,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  heartily  congratulated 
M.  Naville  on  the  splendid  resnlta  of  his  labours ;  for  himself  he 
sought  to  support  Egyptian  exploration  and  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund  with  all  the  influence  he  possessed. 

Mr.  Reqisald  Stuabt  Poole,  LL.D.  (British  Museum),  said  he 
was  extremely  gmtiGed  at  being  invited  to  1iet«n  to  the  most 
learned  and  cautions  paper  he  had  ever  heard  from  a  discoverer. 
M.  Naville's  great  merit  was  that  he  never  took  one  beyond  the 
point  to  which  he  himself  could  safely  go,  and  whenever  he  had 
differed  from  him  he  had  felt  perfectly  sure  that  he  was  wrong  and 
M.  Naville  right 

Mr.  T.  H.  Batlis,  Q.C,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  Egyptian 
exploration,  and  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boscaweh  added  some  remiirks. 

After  a  letter  from  Major  Conder,  R.E.,  had  been  read,  in  which 
he  drew  attention  to  the  important  light  M.  Naville's  researches 
threw  on  our  knowledge  ot  the  history  of  the  ancient  peoples  of 
the  East. 

The  President,  members,  and  their  guests  adjourned  to  the 
Museum,  where  refreshments  were  served. 
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HERODOTUS  IN  EGYPT. 


In  a  paper  (XIV,  p.  257  of  this  Journal)  Mr  Sayce  maintains 
three  theses : 

I.  That  Herodotus  arrived  in  Egypt  by  Canobus  when  the 
inundation  was  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  him  to  ''sail  through 
the  plain"  by  Naucratis  to  Memphis^  making  an  excursion  to 
Sais;  that  "he  must  always  have  travelled  by  water,  and  had  no 
need  of  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  or  the  angles  of  the 
canals"  (p.  261);  that  the  inundation  still  prevailed  so  as  to 
determine  his  course  when  he  visited  the  Pyramids  from  Mem- 
phis, and  when  he  went  to  the  Fayoum  (p.  282) ;  and  moreover 
that  though  he  never  did  visit  Thebes  yet  had  he  done  so  it 
must  of  necessity  have  been  at  a  time  when  "  Kamac  with  its 
lofty  obelisks  and  hall  of  gigantic  columns,  the  Ramesseum  with 
its  monstrous  image  of  Ramses,  shattered  by  earthquake  [how 
does  he  know  this  ?],  Medinet  Aboo  not  yet  bui'ied  under  the 
mounds  of  a  Coptic  village,  aU  aUke  would  have  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the 
most  incurious  traveller:  and  the  Colossi  of  the  temple  of 
Amenophis  would  have  risen  out  of  the  flood  in  grim  majesty/* 
2.  That  he  never  went  south  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fayoum.  3.  That,  arriving  at  Memphis,  "  after  inspecting  the 
great  temple  of  Ptah  there,  first  visiting  its  northern  entrance 
and  then  walking  raund  it  from  ea^t  to  west,  he  went  by  water 
to  Gizeh  in  order  to  see  the  Pyramids;  an  expedition  which 
would  not  have  occupied  more  than  a  day;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  voyage  southward,  past  Dashur,  to  Anysis  or  Heracleopolis, 
and  thence  to  the  Fayoum.  He  then  returned  to  Memphis,  and 
either  now,  or  more  probably  on  his  first  visit,  made  an  excur^vo^ 
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to  Heltopolts";  and  eventually,  visiting  Bubastis  and  Buto,8iid 
the  valley  of  the  winged  serpents  on  his  way,  reached  eithei 
Naucratia  or  Pelusiiim,  and  thence  made  his  trip  to  Tyre  (p.  285). 

Mr  Sayco  does  not  tell  us  what  conclusion  he  would  draw 
from  these  facta  if  establishod.  But  we  shall  not  be  wroDgiag 
him,  if  we  take  this  paper  as  an  appendix  to  his  Herodotus, 
Books  I — ///,  to  which  lie  refers  without  any  retractations,  and 
fis  meant  to  enforce  his  opinion  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
author.  At  least,  the  sneer  with  which  he  prefaces  the  paper 
shews  what  that  opinion  ia.  He  has  found  some  Greek  graffiti 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Seti  at  Abydos  "  ranging  in  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,"  and  therefore 
covering  the  times  of  both  Hecat^us  and  Herodotus.  And, 
making  no  application  to  the  former  author,  for  whom  he  has 
expressed  much  admiration,  be  observes  "  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
moral  certainty  that  Herodotus  followed  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen  and  helped  to  deface  the  monuments  of  Egypt  like 
the  British  tourist  of  modern  times."  Has  then  Mr  Sayce 
followed  the  fashion  of  his  own  countrj-nien  in  this  particular? 
If  not,  what  is  the  distinction  he  would  have  us  draw  between 
his  own  character  and  that  of  Herodotus  ?  But  without  further 
discussion  of  his  motives,  I  proceed  to  his  arguments, 

The  absence  of  Herodotus'  handwriting  at  Abydos  ia,  I 
presume  (though  out  of  place),  intended  as  a  step  towards 
proving  the  second  thesis — valeat  quantum.  He  proceeds,  "if 
liowever  we  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  [his  handwriting]  it  ia 
yet  possible  to  determine  from,  the  words  of  his  narrative  the 
route  he  followed,  and  the  extent  of  his  travels." 

This  sentence  gives  a  fundamentally  erroneous  impression  of 
the  character  of  Book  11,  and  the  error  affects  the  whole  ai^> 
ment.  The  only  narrative  in  it  is  in  the  first  chapter,  "  Cambyses 
invaded  Egypt";  and  it  is  resumed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Book 
III,  "It  was  against  this  Amasis  that  Cambyses  marched," 
What  intervenes  is  a  description  of  the  country,  and  an  account 
of  what  Herodotus  thought  most  interesting  in  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  history  of  the  people.  He  incidentally,  here  and 
there,  mentions  that  he  visited  this  and  that  place — Memphis, 
Thebes,  Hcliopolis,  an  Eastern  valley — and  went  up  the  Nile  as 
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far  as  Elephantine :  he  speaks  of  what  he  saw  or  heard  at  Sais, 
Buto,  Bubastis,  and  elsewhere :  and  he  describes  scenes  in  other 
places  as  a  man  would  who  has  seen  them.  But  there  is  no 
sequence  of  time  and  place,  as  belonging  to  travels,  in  these 
notices ;  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  guide-boojc  kind.  He  indic- 
ates the  plan  of  his  book  clearly  enough,  though  he  was  not 
the  man  to  stick  very  closely  to  any  plan.  The  first  four  chapters 
concern  the  origin  and  early  civilization  of  the  race ;  then  fol- 
low 30  chapters  on  the  geology  and  geography;  then  64  on 
manners,  religion,  and  institutions,  in  which  his  conviction  that 
Egypt  was  the  teacher  of  Greece  in  these  matters  is  strongly 
brought  out;  then  follows  the  ancient  history  as  delivered  by 
the  "Egyptians"  and  the  "priests,"  in  48  chapters,  almost  every 
sentence  beginning  " They  say  that. . . "  And  the  rest  is  the  modem 
history,  from  the  epoch  of  what  the  Greeks  called  the  Dodec- 
archy,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  time  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  native  rule  by  the  inroads  of  Ethiopians  and  Assyrians, 
down  to  the  conquest  by  the  Persians. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  indication  that  he  thought  himself 
(as  Mr  Sayce  alleges,  p.  262)  "specially  concerned  to  describe 
the  great  monuments  of  Egypt."  I  doubt  whether  he  mentions 
a  single  building  except  in  connexion  with  some  historical 
personage,  incident  or  custom ;  though,  no  doubt,  when  he  is 
thus  brought  to  speak  of  it  in  its  historical  connexion,  he  some- 
times enlarges  upon  what  struck  him  as  wonderful  or  curious  in 
it.  Of  the  temple,  or  rather  the  whole  rifievo*:,  at  Bubastis, 
"  than  which  there  are  others  bigger  and  more  costly,  but  none 
more  pleasant  to  look  at,"  he  gives  a  picturesque  description : 
the  Pyramids  in  their  massive  simplicity  and  the  Labyrinth  in 
its  curious  complexity  unlike  any  other  buildings  he  had  seen, 
are  described  in  detail :  but  of  the  ordinary  temple  architecture 
we  have  no  notice, — only  mention  of  monolith  shrines,  obelisks, 
and  colossal  statues;  the  wall  sculptures  are  merely  " remarkable \ 
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^    Perhaps  Herodotus  would   have  CKevrjy.    U\rip  yap  rod  fieydXup  etwai  xal 

assented  to  Strabo's  observations  on  voKvarixup  tQp  <nv\uif  ov6iif  ix^i  X""^^^ 

some  *'  Hall  of  columns  "  at  Memphis :  oiiU  ypa^fuKov^  oKKa  ftaraioroiflay  ifupai- 

iffTi  54  Tis  Kcd  TokvffTvXos  oTkos,  Koddvep  v€i  ftoXXor. 
iv  M^/u0€t,  ^ap^pLKTiv  ix^*'  ^^  wapa* 
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However,  from  a  book  Uius  planned  Mr  Saycc  proceeds  to 
pick  out  dispersed  sciit(.-nccB  and  tlience  to  deduce  the  substaace 
of  a  traveller's  diaiy,  prefacing :  "  Before  we  make  the  attempt 
it  18  necessary  to  a,scertaiii  the  season  at  which  lie  paid  his  visit." 

Here  is  an  assumption  with  no  attempt  at  proof,  that 
Herodotus  was  in  Egypt  during  one  season  only ;  so  that  if  he 
can  adduce  a  single  sentence  indicating  acquaintance  with  the 
appearances  of  the  inundation,  it  is  to  be  taken  an  a  proof  that 
he  saw  nothing  more.  And  here,  according  to  Mr  Sayce,  is  that 
Kunteoce,  taken  from  the  very  close  of  the  third  portion  (as 
I  have  divided  it)  of  the  Book  (c.  97),  which  he  thus  renders: 
"  He  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Delta  at  the  time  of  the 
inundation,  in  words  which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  have 
used... the  traveller  sails  not  along  the  river,  but  through  the 
plain.  At  this  season.. ./le  leaves  the  sea  and  Canobus  behind 
hira,  and  tr/Vr  passing  Antbylla  and  Archandria  reaches  Nau- 
eratis.  In  going  from  Naucratis  to  Memphis  he  has  to  pass  by 
the  Pyramids  instead  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta" 

The  passage  is  torn  from  its  context,  and  dislocated  and 
mistranslated  so  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  "the  traveller" 
means  Herodotus:  Mr  Sayce  uses  it  (p.  261,  last  paragraph)  as 
'■implying"  this  conclusion.  Restoring  the  context  and  the 
true  order  and  meaning,  the  passage  stands  thus.  Herodotus 
has  just  described  "in  words  which  none  but  an  eye-witness 
could  have  used,"  the  ordinary  course  of  inland  navigation  with 
baigea  of  considerable  tonnage,  not  adapted  for  sailing  against 
the  stream  unless  with  a  strong  favourable  wind,  but  towed 
from  the  banks;  with  equipments,  however,  fitted  for  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  current  when  floating  down  it.  And  then  he 
adds  "  But  when  the  Nile  overflows  the  country,  the  towns  stand 
out  as  the  islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea... So,  when  this  is  the  case 
tltey  carry  wi  their  traffic — ■n-opBfievomai — no  longer  along  the 
stream  of  the  river,  but  through  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Gloing 
from  Naucratis  [not  from  the  sea]  to  Memphis  one  sails  close  by 
the  Pyramids,  whereas  the  usual  course  is  not  this,  but  by  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  and  by  Cercasorus  [which  words  are  strangely 
omitted  by  Mr  Sayce] ;  and  when  sailing  from  the  aoa  and 
Canopus  to  Naucratis  you  will  come  by  Anthylla.  &c."     There 
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is  no  question  of  a  "  traveller"  dmiing  from  the  sea  to  Memphis. 
It  is  a  fair  conjecture — nothing  more — that  Herodotus  may  have 
been  at  Naucratia  when  he  could  witness  these  vessels  arriving 
and  departing  in  these  unusual  courses.  But  Mr  Sayce  himself 
allows  that  Herodotus  may  have  been  there  twice — coming  and 
going  (p.  286) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
spent  months  there  among  his  countrymen  the  "lonians"  (cf. 
cap.  178). 

This  is  Mr  Sayce'a  main  argument  to  prove  that  Herodotus 
"always  travelled  by  water"!  He  attempts  to  support  it  by 
some  others.  Having  omitted  the  mention  of  Cercasorus  in  the 
above  passage,  he  goes  on :  "  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of 
Cercasorus  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
visited  by  Herodotus  himself,  since  in  chap.  15  his  reference  to 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  'the  loniana.'"  This  is 
adduced  as  a  further  proof  that  Herodotus  went  from  Naucratia 
to  Memphis  in  the  flood,  and  so  never  passed  that  way. 

In  this  chap.  15  Herodotus  merely  states,  in  order  to  con- 
trovert, the  opinion  of  the  lonians  (whom  I  take  to  be  rather 
the  Naucratians  than  Hecatieus)  that  "the  Delta  alone  con- 
stitutes Egypt,  alleging  that  its  coast  line  is  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  Pereeus  to  the  Pelusiac  salt-works,  and  that  it  extends 
inland  as  far  as  Cercasorus  where  the  Nile  parts  and  runs  to 
Pelusiiim  and  Canobus."  He  might  as  well  argue  that 
Herodotus  only  heard  of  the  two  ports  from  the  lonians  ! 

Thenheadduceswhat  he  calls  a  misstatement  which  Herodotus 
could  never  have  made  had  he  seen  the  country  about  Naucratis 
in  its  normal  state.  In  chap.  179  he  says  that,  "of  old,  if  any 
trader  arrived  at  any  other  mouth  of  the  Nile  than  the  Canobic, 
he  had  to  swear  it  was  involuntarily,  and  then  to  proceed  with 
his  ship  to  the  Canobic  mouth,  or  if  prevented  by  adverse  winds, 
he  must  unship  his  cargo  into  Nile  boats  and  carry  it  round  the 
Delta  to  Naucratis."  To  this  Mr  Sayce  objects,  firstly  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  former  statement  about  the  course  of 
navigation  in  flood-time.  He  does  not  say  how  i  and  1  cannot 
see  it.  He  adda  "as  Naucratis  was  more  than  50  miles  from 
the  sea  and  not  on  the  Canobic  arm  of  the  Nile,  this  would  have 
been  an  impossible  feat."     Now  the  second  of  these  alter\x'».*JiNe=, 
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W113  neither  iniposslbto  nor  difficult  on  his  uwd  shewiug.     For  1 

he  aays,  referring  to  Mr  Petrie'a  discovery  of  the  site,  that  there 
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was  a  canal  passing  by  the  town  which  "ran  from  Lake  Mareotis 
to  the  Kanopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  it  joined  south  of  the 
modern  Kafr-ez-Zaiy&t";  so  that  the  cargo,  after  passing 
upwards  from  the  mouth  at  which  it  had  arrived  to  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  would  descend  the  Canohic  arm  till  it  reached  the 
junction,  and  then  proceed  by  the  canal.  And  as  to  the  first 
alternative,  does  not  Mr  Sayce  himself  tell  us  that  Herodotus 
"arrived  like  other  Greeks  of  his  age  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and. ..made  his  way  to  Naucratis"? 
Mr  Petrie  does  not  say  the  navigable  canal  debouched  into  Lake 
Mareotis;  and  if  it  did,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  what 
Naucratia  communicated  somehow  with  the  river  which  was,  as 
Mr  Petrie  holds,  a  couple  of  miles  off.  To  give  no  other  proof: 
Pliny  (cited  by  Mr  Petrie)  says  some  called  the  Canohic  mouth 
"the  Naucratic".  I  am  however  not  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ment that  Strabo  did  not  see  the  town  "on  his  left" — the 
Eastern  bank  of  the  river'. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  Herodotus  never  saw  the 
soil  of  Egypt  below  Memphis  except  in  the  towns,  Mr  Sayce 
"  passes  from  the  Delta  to  the  country  above  it,"  as  follows : 
"In  c.  18  he  stales  that  the  Nile  overflows  not  only  the  Delta 
but  also  some  psirts  of  the  western  and  eastern  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  south  of  the  Delta  for  a  distance  of  two  days' 
journey  on  either  side,  more  or  lesa"  And  he  argues  that  there 
is  only  one  place  in  the  upper  valley  of  which  this  is  true, 
to  wit  the  Fayoura,  and  that  therefore  the  woi-ds  "  some  parts" 
have  been  inserted  by  Herodotus  at  a  venture  without  know- 
ledge, which  both  proves  that  he  saw  that  district  in  flood-time, 
and  alsj  helps  to  prove  the  second  thesis,  that  he  never  went 
further.  And  with  this  second  object  he  repeats  the  statement 
(p.  270),  adding,  "  though  he  does  not  express  himself  very 
clearly,  he  must  here  be  referring  to  the  banks  south  of  the 
Delta,   since  the   desert   on  either  side  of  the  Delta   was  not 

'  I  have  it  from  Mr  Fetrii;  himself  hie  "cuual"  commuDioated  with  the 
that,  at  present  aud  subject  to  furtlier  river  at  Dainanhiir,  or  perhaps  aome- 
inventiKation  on  the  spot,  he   thinks       what  further  lo  the  aoiith. 
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inundated^  He  does  express  himself  clearly ;  and  does  refer 
to  the  Delta. 

In  this  particular  instance  there  would  have  been  some 
excuse  for  Mr  Sayce's  neglect  of  the  context  if  he  had  not 
edited  this  Book  II.  For  in  the  old  editions  (such  as  I  have 
seen)  this  passage  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  c.  19,  which 
discusses  the  causes  of  the  inundation,  instead  of  concluding, 
as  it  ought,  c.  18  which  closes  the  argument  against  the 
**  lonians  "  about  the  true  boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  territory. 
Gaisford  (and  may  be  others)  had  perceived  the  true  connexion  ; 
and  so,  while  retaining  the  place  of  the  chapter  in  the  margin, 
spaces  his  text  so  as  to  shew  the  sense.  And  Mr  Sayce 
(whether  following  some  other  editor  or  not)  makes  the  change 
complete,  and  here  cites  the  passage  as  from  c.  18.  And  yet  he 
misses  the  meaning. 

He  might  have  gathered  from  c.  15,  on  which  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  lonians  and  Herodotus  meant  by  the 
Delta  the  A  formed  by  the  coast  line  and  the  two  outermost 
arms  of  the  river,  and  if  he  consults  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  he 
will  find  that  this  continued  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
down  to  the  latest  Greek  times:  the  fiat  alluvial  country  on 
either  side  did  not  belong  to  the  Delta.  Herodotus  therefore 
alleges  against  his  opponents  that  the  Ammonian  Oracle  had 
told  the  inhabitants  of  Marea  and  Apis — living  west  of  the 
Delta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mareotis  and  claiming 
to  be  Libyans  and  free  from  the  restraints  of  Egyptian  ritual — 
that  "Egypt  is  the  country  which  the  Nile  waters ;  and  those  are 
Egyptians  who  live  below  Elephantine  and  drink  Nile  water." 
Now,  says  Herodotus,  the  Nile  flood  reaches  over  not  the  Delta 
only  but  part  of  what  is  called  Libyan  and  Arabian  soil.  The 
inhabitants  of  Marea  and  Apis  would  not  have  been  silenced 
by  being  told  that  the  Fayoum  was  part  of  Egypt  I  imagine 
the  "  two  days  journey"  includes  some  of  the  side  valleys:  but 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate. 

And  so  end  the  arguments  intended  to  prove  that  both  the 
Delta  and  the  Fayoum  were  under  water  all  the  time  of 
Herodotus'  visit.  That  the  intermediate  country  about  Memphis 
was   seen   in   the   same   season  would   naturally  follow.     B\ki 
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Mr  Snyce  miduees  a  furtlier  argument  from  Itie  fact  tbut  m 
meiiliiin  is  made  of  the  Sphinx,  "that  wonder  of  Greek 
travellers  of  a  later  date."  This,  he  conceives,  implies  that 
Herodotus  never  saw  it;  which  again  implies  that  he  must 
have  reached  the  Pyramid  platform  by  a  certain  cnnal,  from 
the  ascent  above  which  he  might  have  seen  enough  of  each 
of  the  Pyramids  and  yet  have  avoided  facing  the  Sphinx ; 
which  again  implies  that  there  was  water  in  the  canal ;  which 
finally  implies  that  it  was  Hood-time.  Such  books  and  in- 
dexes aa  I  have  by  me  do  not  point  to  this  wonder  of  the 
later  Greeks.  Strabo,  at  least,  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
platform  without  noticing  the  Sphinx.  Why  then  ebould 
Herodotus  do  so,  when  he  omits  the  mention  of  so  much  else  '- 
I  suppose  his  guide  had  no  gooil  story  to  tell  about  it. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  first  thesis,  not  because 
I  think  it  could  not  be  refuted  more  bnefly  from  internal 
evidence  of  a  longer  stay  in  Egypt,  but  because  my  main 
object  in  this  paper  is  to  shew  by  what  kind  of  reaeomng  and 
suggestion  of  non-existent  facts  it  is  that,  not  the  accuracy,  but 
the  honesty  of  Herodotus  is  persistently  assailed. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  thesis,  in  which  the  real  ispue 
is — Did  Herodotus  He  when  he  said  he  went  to  Thebes  and 
saw  the  course  of  the  Nile  upwards  as  far  as  Elephantine  ! 

"  South  of  the  Delta  he  visited  Memphis  and  the  Fayoum. 
Did  he  penetrate  further?  Greek  scholars  who  have  not  been 
in  Egypt  answer  'yea'  Egyptian  travellers  answer  'no.'  Let 
us  consider  why  they  do  so." 

Egyptian  travellers  now  count  by  the  thousand,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  carry  their  Herodotus  with  them.  How 
many  of  any  note  have  given  a  deliberate  and  reasoned  answer 
either  way  ?  Or  does  Mr  Sayce  represent  the  wisdom  of  them 
alU 

Mr  Sayce  started  this  will -o'- the- wisp  of  Herodotus"  lie  in  his 
book  with  a  notion  that  it  was  a  very  grand  exploit  for  a  Greek 
to  get  aa  far  as  Thebes:  one  which  Hecata;us  had  achieved, 
but  of  which  Herodotus  was  incapable ;  wherefore  he  contrived 
dishonestly  to  make  his  readers  believe  he  had  done  so.  But, 
bpsides  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (April,  18S4)  has  shewn 
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that  this  rivalry  is  a  mere  imagination,  Mr  Sayce  has  now 
cut  the  ground  away  from  his  own  feet  by  shewing  that  no 
credit  attached  to  the  performance,  whether  in  the  fifth  or 
even  in  the  sixth  century.  Crowds  of  Greeks,  it  seems,  of  that 
class  who  sought  to  have  their  fortunes  told  reached  the  Oracle 
at  Abydos :  and  if  they  could  get  so  far  beyond  "  the  Egypt 
into  which  the  Greeks  sail  *'  (p.  269),  why  not  as  much  further 
as  their  business  or  curiosity  invited  them  ? 

This  motive  failing,  was  it  a  desire  to  make  his  account 
of  Eg3rpt  as  complete  as  he  could  and  to  take  credit  for  it 
as  a  result  of  his  own  observations  ? 

But  this  is  just  what  Mr  Sayce  observes  that  he  has  not 
done  :  ^'  whereas  he  is  full  of  information  about  the  Delta  and 
the  Fayoum,  his  references  to  Upper  Egypt  are  scanty  and 
meagre;  and  the  only  towns  he  mentions  are  Khemmis, 
Neapolis,  Thebes,  and  Elephantine  "  (p.  267). 

And  yet  nothing  could  have  been  easier.  There  were  plenty 
of  dragom^Ai  (as  Mr  Sayce  always  calls  them !)  at  Naucratis 
itself,  at  Memphis,  and  elsewhere  who  could  have  given  him 
names  and  some  description  of  the  wonders  of  that  region.  And 
Herodotus  himself  lets  us  know  (why  did  he  not  conceal  it?),  and 
Mr  Sayce  himself  observes,  that  there  were  in  many  places  (Nau- 
cratis for  one,  in  Mr  Petrie's  opinion)  "priests"  oi  Ato9  ©17- 
^aieo^  iSpvvTai  ipov,  from  whom  he  did  no  doubt  obtain  some 
— may  be  most — of  the  information  he  gives  about  the  re- 
ligious customs  of  Thebes;  and  might  have  obtained  more, 
and  something  about  the  buildings.  That  he  tells  us  so  much 
more  of  Lower  than  of  Upper  Egypt  is  a  very  good  argument 
to  prove  that,  contrary  to  Mr  Sayce's  contention,  he  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  the  former,  and  only  made  a  hasty  visit 
to  the  latter  country.  This  seems  to  me  the  only  fair  in- 
ference. 

And  when  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  having  been  to  Thebes  or  elsewhere  up  the  Nile,  we 
find  that  they  occur  quite  incidentally  and  naturally  in  re- 
ference to  the  particular  matter  in  hand,  with  no  prominence 
given  to  the  voyage  itself,  and  with  no  apparent  sense  of  pride 
about  it. 
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In  c.  3  he  tells  us  be  got  much  infnrmation  at  MempEw^ 
Ksod  BO  betook  himself  to  ThebeK  and  Helinpolis  (both  places 
I  renowned  for  learnicg)  to  test  it;  and  then  gives  us  a  sum- 
I  mary  of  the  points  on  which  all  agreed'.  If  he  claims  anv 
I  special  credit  it  is  fur  bis  careful  sifting  of  tradition ;  just  as 
when  he  went  to  Tyre  and  Tbasos — whither  tnauy  otlier  Greeka 
went  for  other  purposes — t<t  test  the  stories  about  Hercules, 

The  next  allusion  is  in  cc,  55.  56,  where  in  the  course  of  a 
long  account  of  the  religion  and  rites  of  Kgypt  and  of  the 
points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  Greece  (which  he  firndy 
believed  derived  from  them),  he  gives  the  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Oracle  of  Dodona.  Mr  Sayce  contends  that 
"  Herodotus  carefully  avoids  sai/ing  that  he  heard  tn  Thebes  what 
'the  priests  of  the  Theban  Zeus'  said  about  it."  But  why  should 
he  care  either  to  say  or  to  avoid  saying  this  ?  The  point  of  in- 
terest with  him  was  the  assumnce  he  conceived  he  Lad  got  at 
head-quarters  of  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Egyptian 
Oracle:   "About  Oracles  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  this  is  the 

Egyptian  account.     The  priests  of  the  Theban  Zeus  said 

and  when  /  asked  how  they  knew,  they  an3\¥ered So 

much  I  heard  from  the  priests  in  Thebes :  and  this  is  what 
the  prophetessea  at  Dodona  say....  And  this  is  my  conclueion." 
Is  there  any  indication  that  he  was  thinking  of  doubts  that 
might  arise  in  any  mind  about  bis  having  been  at  Thebes  ? 

The  third  occasion  is  in  c.  143.     It  is  part  of  a  long  dis- 
cussion running  through  five  chapters,  in  which  he  urges  the 
facts  of  Egyptian  histoiy,  as  ho  understood  them,  against  the 
I  Greek  belief  in  pedigrees  traced  through  a  few  generations  up 
I  toagod:  "Egyptian  history  shews  a  lapse  of  over  11,000  years, 
[  during  which  the  sun  four  times  changed  its  places  of  rising 
and  setting  (probably  a  misunderstanding  of  some  astronomical 

'  It  anj  one  accepts  Mr  Sajco's  m-  to  make  much  ot  tbe  fi>at!   Bat  this  is 

terpietution  of   ^i    S^fJm    re    tat    it  ouij  ad  homlnem.  As  DBiml  also  ho  mis- 

'HXiouroXir   iTpair6fai*  {p-  27't) — "he  takes  the  context.     Herodcitua  did  not 

tnnieil    into,"    with    the     comment  go  to  Thebes  "  to  eaquire  about  tbe 

"Thebes    was    too    far    away    from  lingaistio    ei]Kriment"   of   Fsamma- 

Memphis  to  turn  into  it"  [as  one  tnms  tichus,  bat  about  "other  thioga."  And 

into  bed,  1  Boppose]— he  must  surely  he  dori  toll  the  result, 
■llonr  thit  Herodotus  did   not  raeon 
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theory — may  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes) ;  and  yet  no  change  in  the  order 
of  things  on  earth  or  among  living  things,  and  a  succession  of 
men  bom  in  natural  course  with  no  god  intervening.  And  in 
proof  of  this  they  shewed  me,  as  they  had  done  to  Hecatieus, 
340  and  odd  statues,  ranged  in  order,  of  priests  who  had 
succeeded  each  other  from  father  to  son  ;  each  statue  made  in 
the  life-time  of  the  person  represented."  Such  is  the  substance 
of  what  he  says.  Whether  he  meant  to  banter  Hecatteus  00  his 
pedigree  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  tone  in  which  Hccatffius 
himself  (as  I  suppose}  told  the  story — with  a  smile,  or  a  look 
of  offended  dignity.  I  hope  the  former;  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  sceptic  or  a  rationalist  from  the  first  sentence  of 
his  Genealogies — ol  yap  'EWi^vtou  Xvyot  ttoWoI  re  koX  feXoloi, 
(B?  e/iol  (ftaivoirrat,  elaiv.  And  these,  I  think,  are  the  only 
passages  where  Herodotus  alludes  to  hia  presence  at  Thebes. 
Some  general  statements  there  are  about  Upper  Egypt  which 
seem  meant  to  give  the  results  of  his  own  observations  on 
the  spot.  And  aa  to  these,  in  the  absence  of  any  signs  of 
fraud  and  of  any  conceivable  motive  for  it,  the  question — if 
there  is  a  question — must  be  whether  the  inaccuracies  or  mis- 
statements that  can  be  pointed  out  are  such  as  to  be  incon- 
ceivable as  the  result  of  haste,  carelessness,  imperfect  memory, 
and  other  human  infirmity  of  this  kind,  And  to  shew  how 
far  such  causes  may  operate,  I  will  take  the  case  of  Mr  Sayce 
himself.  When  he  published  his  Herodotus,  had  he  been  as 
far  as  Thebes  ?  In  his  preface  he  says  "  with  the  exception 
of  Babylonia  and  Persia  there  is  hardly  a  country  or  site 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  which  I  have  not  visited."  Taking 
this  in  connexion  with  other  passages  where  lie  speaks  of 
Thebes  and  other  places  up  the  river  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  them,  I  think  a  commentator  2000  years  hence 
will  be  justified  in  saying  he  "wishes  his  readers  to  believe  " 
he  had  been  so  far.  And  yet  he  tells  us  (note  4  to  11.  c.  122) 
that  there  is  a  "representation  of  Ramses  III,  seated  at  draughts 
with  a  woman  of  the  harem,  which  holds  a  promivent  place  on 
the  outer  waU  of  the  Palace  at  Medinet  Abu " !  Now  (as 
Mr  Sayce  or  the  commentator  would  say)  "  no  one  who  has 
Jounial  of  FhUoIogy.     rot.  iv.  \^ 
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actually  Been"  the  representation  in  the  inner  comer  of  aa  nppet 
chamber  of  the  palace  "could  have  Baid"  it  is  prominent  on  an 
outer  wall.  And  if  the  commentator  is  bent  on  making  a  charp' 
of  unveradty  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  an  a'lsignable  motive. 
Mr  Sayce  snggoBts  that  the  atory  of  Rhampainitus'  dice -playing 
in  Hades,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  is  of  Grecian  origin,  and  waa 
suggested  by  this  scene.  Now  a  Greek  would  not  be  likely 
to  have  penetrated  into  that  chamber,  but  might  have  seen  any 
thing  on  the  outer  wall  1 

Did  Mr  Sayce  trust  to  his  Aroigomen  1 

Before  further  examining  the  charges  of  inaccuracy  made 
against  Herodotus  with  reference  to  their  weight  in  this 
question  of  veracity,  it  will  be  well  to  enquire  what  were,  most 
probably,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  the  voyage, 
if  be  did  make  it.  And  I  think  we  have  some  material.  In 
the  Ptolemaic  and  subsequent  times,  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
had  come  to  translate  the  names  of  all  or  most  of  the  important 
towns  in  Egypt  into  their  own  language;  and  these  names 
have  subsisted  in  literature  up  to  quite  recent  times.  But  in 
tho  history  of  Herodotus,  and  therefore  presumably  at  Nau- 
cratis  and  among  the  Greek  population  generally,  the  process 
had  only  reached  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  Hermopolis  Parva 
(not  Magna  as  Mr  Sayce  twice  writes  it)  on  the  Canobic  arm, 
near  the  coast  and  Naucratis;  Heliopolis  always  the  resort  of 
learned  strangers;  and  Elephantine — the  "ivory-island"  as 
Brugsch  in  one  place  calls  it,  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  mart  for 
ivory  and  other  southern  produce  (and  certainly  there  waa 
never  room  for  many  elephants  there).  Other  Greek  names — ■ 
Naucratis  and  Neapolis — belonged  to  towns  which  apparently 
never  had  native  names  and  were  trading  stations  from  the 
first — or  else.  If  old  towns,  were  renamed,  on  their  becoming 
such.  Of  Naucratis  we  know  the  history.  If  Neapolia  be 
Keneh  {Kaiv<i  itoKi<i  in  Ptolemy)  it  probably  grew  up  as  a 
rival  t-o  Coptos  in  the  trade  through  the  mining  district  and 
to  the  Red  Sea;  lying  probably  more  convenient  to  the  river 
traffic  {Ptolemy  calls  Coptoa  "inland";  that  is  away  from  the 
river  bank),  I  conclude  that  these  were  the  towns  with  which 
Greeks  had  most  relations,  whether  of  residence  or  of  tra( 
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And  I  therefore  conclude  that  there  was  Greek  trade  with,  if 
not  residence  in,  Neapolia  and  Elephantine  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  probably  not  much  elsewhere.  It  is  true  be 
speaks  of  "  the  Egypt  which  the  Greeks  navigate,"  meaning 
Lower,  or  at  most  Middle  Egypt ;  and  Mr  Sayce  says,  but  as 
usual  with  no  references,  that  it  is  otherwise  known  that 
"  Greek  ships  did  not  sail  further  south  "  in  those  days.  But 
he  also  tells  us  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  Abydos. 
They  may  have  used  Egyptian  or  Persian  bottoms;  or  they 
may  have  travelled  by  land  in  caravans.  Now  we  have  eeen 
that  the  only  towns  in  Upper  Egypt  which  Herodotus  men- 
tions, besides  Thebes,  for  which  alone  (as  he  tells  us)  he  made 
the  journey,  are  these  two,  Neapolis  and  Elephantine,  and 
"  Chemmia  "  (of  which  more  anon),  which  is  described  as  "  near 
Neapolis."  It  seems  to  me  probable  that,  wishing  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  priests  at  Thebes,  lie  joined  some  trading 
party,  travelling  by  water  or  by  land,  which  was  bound  to 
these  places,  for  the  trip  up  and  down  again.  The  visit  to 
the  Labyrinth  and  Lake  Moeria  may  or  may  not  have  been  on 
this  occasion'.  Otherwise  he  would  seem  to  have  kept  entirely 
on  the  Arabian  bank ;  and  so  Mr  Sayce  is  still  at  liberty  to 
think  he  would  have  scratched  his  name  on  the  wall  at  Abydos 
had  he  had  the  opportunity.  It  also  makes  it  quite  likely  that 
his  visit  to  Thebes,  both  going  and  coming,  may  have  been  short 
and  need  not  have  extended  to  the  western  suburb.  So  that 
Mr  Sayce 's  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  Herodotus 
having  seen  it  and  not  descnbing  it  is  minimized  by  thia 
hypothesis. 

But  Mr  Sayce  makes  much  of  the  blunder  of  describing 
"  Chemmis  "  a&  "  near  Neapolis."  And  if  Neapolis  be  Keneh — 
which  no  one  seems  to  doubt — it  is  a  blunder.  The  towns 
are  over  80  miles  apart,  with  two  towns  lying  between  them  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  big  enough  to  be  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  Mr  Sayce  doea  not  think  it  a  mere  cliance  shot  of 
Herodotus  wishing  to  fill  up  his  canvas  with  imaginary  details  ; 

'  He  speaks  as  ouc  ol  a  party  in  thia  whore  use  tlie  plural  bh  of  himself? 
viait,  "wo  saw,"  and  "we  speak  of  It  anits  the  hjpothesia  that  it  was  an 
what  we   saw."    Doea  he  ever  else-      cionrsion  with  otlierB  from  Memphis. 
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tut  he  insists  that  what  he  tells  of  Chemrais  is  what  some 
wandering  Chemmitea  endowed  with  strong  imagiualioos  told 
liim  at  Memphis  or  elsewhere  in  Lower  Egj-pt,  and  that  in 
placing  it  near  Neapolis  (obviously  takeu  as  well-kDown,  by 
same  at  least,  to  Greeks  at  all  acquainted  with  Egypt),  "ht 
must  have  been  led  astray  by  that  foreshortening  uf  distances 
vhich  is  i-nemtahle  in  geo^apbical  information  derived  at  second 
hand." 

I  am  quite  unable  to  accept  this  psychological  law.  But 
■upposing  it  true,  how  does  it  account  for  these  Chemmites 
describing  the  position  of  their  native  town  by  such  a  reference  t 
How  came  they  to  thiuk  of  Neapolis  ?  Moreover,  if  Herodotus 
did  not  see  what  he  describes,  he  lies  by  insinuation  as  assuredly 
as  he  does  if  be  was  never  at  Thebes,  Mr  Sayce  is  as  ingenious 
here  in  exonerating  Herodotus  from  responsibility,  as  be  ia  else- 
irbere  in  fixing  it  upon  him. 

As  usual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  contest. 

In  c.  91,  towards  the  close  of  his  account  of  Egj-ptian  man- 
ners and  customs,  Herodotus  says :  "  They  eschew  Grecian,  and 
indeed  all  foreign  customs.  At  least  all  others  do,  but  there  is 
a  large  town,  Chemmis,  of  the  Thebaic  nome,  near  Neapolis. 
Here  there  is  a  quadrangular  tpav  of  Perseus  the  son  of  Danae. 
Bound  it  grow  palm-trees.  The  irpoTrvXa  of  the  ipov  are  i>f 
stone  and  very  large,  and  upon  them  stand  two  large  statues. 
And  in  tiiis  enclosure  [this  must  refer  to  ipov ;  so  that  here  ipop 
is  equivalent  to  enclosure,  or  Tep.evo'i]  there  is  a  wjo?,  and  in  it 
stands  an  image  of  Perseus.  The  Cherarattea  tell " — a  legend 
about  Perseus  haunting  the  district  and  leaving  his  monstrous 
shoe  behind  him,  and  the  luck  it  brings — "This  is  their  tale, 
and  they  celebrate  games  in  his  honour  in  Grecian  fashion,  and 
■when  I  asked  why,  they  said...."  Can  anything  be  clearer  than 
that  he  means  ns  to  understand  that  be  saw  the  Ipov  and  asked 
the  questions  on  the  spot  t 

But  Mr  Sayce  says  no  aucb  sight  can  have  been  seen ;  "  It 
certainly  corresponded  to  nofact,...Thepropyl8eaof  Bn£V;yp(«m 
temple  were  lofty. ...Statues  never  stood  upon  them.,  it  would 
liave  contravened  the  primary  rules  of  Egyptian  sacred  architec- 
ture."    And   he   adds   something  quite  unintelligible  to  me; 
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"  Had  they  done  ao  however,  they  would  have  been  visible  fax 
and  near ;  80  that  in  affirming  their  existence  Herodotus  implies 
that  his  account  was  taken  at  second  hand  "! 

But  Herodotus  is  professedly  telling  of  a  place  where  Egyp- 
tian rules  were  not  observed. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  description  suggesting  an 
Egyptian  rather  than  any  other  style  of  sacred  building.  The 
ipov  as  I  have  pointed  out  is  a  Te/ievoi,  the  TrpowXa  any  kind 
of  gateway  on  which  statues  could  stand  (everywhere  else 
Herodotus  uses  the  word  -rrpa-jrvXaLa  for  the  special  Egyptian 
gate  and  towers),  and  the  1^0?  a  shrine  or  chapel  big  enough 
to  hold  the  im^e  of  the  god  or  saint  (which  would  be  equally 
unorthodox  according  to  Strabo  xvii.  1,  sec.  28).  There  is  an 
exactly  parallel  passage  in  the  account  of  Babylon  L  181 :  a 
ipftu  TiTpiiyavov  with  brazen  gates ;  within,  the  eight-staged 
tower  of  Belua ;  and  his  wjo?  at  the  top. 

There  remains  then  that  Herodotua  says  that  the  town 
where  all  this  was  to  be  seen  was  near  Neapolis  and  was  called 
Chemmis;  both  which  facts  cannot  be  true.  Is  it  not  the 
obvious  and  most  probable  explanation  that  his  memory  failed 
him,  when  he  wrote,  as  to  the  name  of  the  town?  I  can  think 
of  no  other  which  has  any  plausibility ;  and  it  is  surely  not  an 
unlikely  thing,  if  he  made  no  note  at  the  time  and  wrote  long 
after. 

The  nearest  large  town,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  was 
Coptoa.  While  his  companions  were  trafficking  at  Neapolis  he 
could  spend  a  short  day  in  visiting  it;  or  he  might  precede 
them  and  be  picked  up  on  their  way  upwards.  This  alone 
suggests  chat  Coptos  was  the  town  in  question.  But,  besides, 
it  was,  together  with  the  neighbouring  passes  to  the  Red  Sea, 
as  much  under  the  patronage  of  the  god  Khem  as  was  Chemmia 
itself  (Brugsdi,  History,  English  Translation  i.  133,  134):  so 
that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  Coptos  and 
Chemmis  may  have  been  confounded  in  Herodotus'  memory. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  Coptos,  as  connected  of  old  with 
Eastern  commerce,  was  a  more  likely  place  than  any  other  in 
Upper  Egypt  to  have  admitted  or  adopted  foreign  worships. 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  irrelevant  to  observe  that  it  appears  to  have 
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.been  the  residence  of  two  Persmo  governors  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  and  part  of  that  of  Artaxerxa 
{Brtitjsch  11.  212).  They  acknowledged  Khem  as  their  patron; 
•but  one  may  imagine  there  may  have  been  enough  of  Fersiu 
fur  about  the  place  to  favour  Ihe  notion — however  suggested — 
that  Perseus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race,  was  the  occupier 
■of  the  shrine.  Whether  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
blunder  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  much  more  plausible  than  Mr 
■Sayce's;  and  if  it  ia  accepted  it  involves  the  admission  thftt 
Herodotus  was  there. 

However  he  is  certainly  incorrect  in  his  description  of  the 
physical  character  of  Upper  Egypt;  though  here  also  Mr  Sayce 
misquoteB  so  as  to  miike  the  case  stronger.  At  p.  296  he  says; 
[  "  He  adds  that  the  country  ahovo  the  Fayoum  is  similar  to  that 
below  it.  Now  no  one  who  has  actually  sailed  there  [we  do  not 
know  whether  he  sailed  or  went  by  land  and  over  the  hills]  couJd 
have  said  that  the  country  resembled  the  Delta  in  any  respect 
I  even  in  the  inundation."  What  he  does  say  is  that  the  upper 
country  is  equally  eV/KTTjTo?  t€  77  xal  hwpov  rov  vorafioi;,  which 
Mr  Sayce  does  not  deny,  and  which  would  be  not  less  but  more 
obvious  in  the  time  of  low  Nile. 

But  at  p,  270  we  get  the  only  weighty  case  of  incorrectness. 
In  the  description  of  Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  the  book 
(c.  8)  he  says  that  above  Heliopolis  Egypt  is  narrow  "  being 
confined  between  two  ranges  of  hills  for  about  4  days' journey  "; 
And  then  adds  "after  this  it  is  wide  again." 

Now  I  cannot  attaeh  so  much  impurtance  as  Mr  Sayce  seems 
to  do  to  the-se  specific  measurements.  As  they  stand,  whether 
,  J  as  to  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt,  they  appear  to  me  iuconsietent 
,not  only  with  the  facts,  but  with  themselves.  As  regards  those 
given  in  stadia  we  learn  from  Straho  that  the  scheenus,  which 
•  Herodotus  took  as  GO  stadia,  varied  locally  from  30  to  40  or 
more  in  the  Delta,  and  (as  he  found  it  stated  by  Artcmidorus) 
..was  120  in  Middle  Egypt  (!),  and  only  in  the  Thchais  (so  Ear  as 
■his  information  went)  BO  stadia;  Strabo  XVIL  cap.  1,  sees.  24  and 
41.  So  that  this  seems  a  case  in  which  Herodotus  is  more 
correct  for  the  Thcbats  than  for  the  country  below.  And  as 
le  with  any  experie 
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how  untrustworthy  they  are  in  general ;  and  of  all  such  meaaure- 
menta  I  suppose  days'  journeys  up  the  Nile  against  stream 
must  be  the  vaguest.  Add  to  this  the  liability  of  figures  to 
alteration  by  transcribers,  and  the  personal  liability  of  Ilerodo- 
tus,  admitted  by  the  Edinbui^h  Reviewer,  to  slips  in  sums  of 
addition,  and  it  seems  to  me  unsafe  to  expend  much  critical 
sagacity  in  this  direction. 

But  taking  the  statement  broadly  to  mean  that  at  some 
point  in  the  ascent  of  the  river  the  valley  changes  its  general 
character  and  from  "narrow"  may  be  said  to  become  "wide,"  it 
is  not  such  an  account  as  an  observant  traveller  at  his  ease  on 
the  deck  of  his  dahabecah,  settiog  down  liis  impressions  while 
fresh,  might  be  expected  to  make.  And  yet  Straho,  who  was  in 
this  condition,  and  a  geographer  by  profession,  could  sum  up  the 
physical  character  of  the  valley  thus:  jJ  iroTa^iia  itniv  Aiyvvrov 
^  eKajepatOev  tov  Net'Xoii,  OTractoi'  el  ttov  TpiaKQuiwv  arahidtv 
eTrij^ovffa  (rvv€j(^^  wXaToi;  to  olierjtrtfioe — rarely  if  anywhere  35 
miles  broad ;  while  Mr  Poole  {Encyc.  Brit.  Egypt,  p.  705) 
having,  no  doubt,  maps  and  measurements  at  hand,  gives  a 
maximum  breadth  of  some  13  miles  I  So  little  are  eye  estimates 
to  be  trusted.  From  another  passage  in  Herodotus  (c.  11)  one 
may  infer  that  he  would  be  content  with  Strabo's  estimato,  or 
even  less;  for  he  compares  the  Nile  valley  with  that  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  "  half  a  day's  journey  across  at  its  widest."  And  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  how  and  in 
what  circumstances — by  land  or  sea ;  in  high  or  low  Nile,  and 
with  what  rapidity — the  trip  was  made;  whether  any  notes  were 
made  (there  was  little  occasion  for  them,  seeing  how  little  he  tells 
lis) ;  and  how  many  years  elapsed  before  he  wrote  this  sentence. 
And  then  we  must  ask  the  question  whether,  if  this  be  the  only 
serious  objection  to  our  taking  Herodotus'  word,  the  error  is 
such  as  exceeds  ordinary  human  faculty  in  that  way'. 

But  Mr  Sayce  urges  one  or  two  other  objections. 

'  I  cannot  say  where  the  spot  is;  "thia  muet   be  where  Egypt  widens 

bat  I  remember  one  where  Ihe  EaEtem  again."    1  was  soon  undeoeired.    But 

lange  diverged  far  away  from  (be  river  an  impression  made  in   a  trsTeller'a 

bank  and  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  mind  by  a   eingle  view  often  dwells 

diataucG,    and     thinking    to    myself  tbeie  to  the  objuring  of  all  others. 
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"He  invariably  calls  Elephantine  a  city.  But  the  propef 
}  of  the  city  on  the  island  was  Kebh,  and  not  Abu  'the 

ihant  island.'  Moreover  it  was  as  an  island  rather  than  s8  a 
'  city  that  it  waa  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  important  city  of 
the  neighbourhood  being  Syene  on  the  main  land  opposite." 

My  first  authority  against  this  statement  shall  be  froni  » 
work  which  passes  as  Mr  Sayce's — Append,  to  Jlerodotas  n. 
"  List  of  nomes:  first  nome  To  Ken,  Capital  Abu  (Elephantine)." 
Tho  same  information  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  passim.  As  also 
that  Abu,  and  not  Syene,  gave  its  name  to  an  early  dynasty. 
We  also  know,  and  Mr  Sayce  himself  immediately  after  reminds 
us,  that  from  the  time  of  the  sixth  to  that  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
whenever  the  bringing  down  of  granite  from  the  south  is  men- 
tioned, it  comes  from  Abu,  or  from  "  the  quarries  of  the  red 
mountain,"  or  simply  from  "the  south" — never  from  Syene; 
and  that  Herodotus  was  told  that  Amasis  got  hia  material  from 
Abu,  It  is  as  we  speak  of  Aberdeen  granite,  not  meaning  that 
it  is  taken  from  the  paving  of  the  town. 

So  much  I  know  from  sources  open  to  all.  But  not  being 
an  Egyptologer,  I  have  questioned  a  friend  who  is,  and  he  8en(b 
me  the  following  iuformatioo,  referring  to  Brugscli  as  his  main 
authority, 

1.  Many  cities  have  a  sacred  as  well  as  a  profane  name,  and 
Kebh  is  the  sacred  name  of  Abu. 

2.  The  usual  determinative  for  Abu  is  either  dtif  or  land — 
never  that  he  knows  or  remembers  island.  So  that  it  happens 
that  'EXc^vtIvi}  ttoXk;  is  exactly  what  an  Egyptian  would 
write. 

3.  According  to  Brugsch  the  name  Syene  occurs  but  rarely 
until  "a  late  date."  The  ancient  inscriptions  call  the  town  Abu. 
Obviously,  as  it  seems  to  me.  it  was  originally  a  village  of 
quarriers  dependent  on  the  capital  of  this  name,  which  in  course 
of  time  increased  in  importance  and  so  acquired  a  name  of 
its  own. 

But  (4th)  the  old  name  Abu  for  Syene  continued  to  be  in 
use  concurrently  till  quite  late  times  :  "  the  demotic  form  lb  is 
found,  and  the  name  very  likely  vauished  with  the  Egyptian 
language." 
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This  last  fact  may  perliaps  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  the 
only  puzzle  I  can  see  about  the  way  in  which  Herodotus  tells 
the  story  of  the  scribe  at  Sais — his  taking  no  notice  of  the  im- 
possibility of  there  being  mountains  between  Elephantine  and 
Syene.  Of  course  one  explanation  may  be  that,  as  he  certainly 
did  not  believe  it  but  told  it  as  a  story,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  more.  But  is  it  not  very  possible  that  he  never 
heard  the  name  of  Syene  when  he  was  at  Elephantine  ?  He 
never  mentions  it  again ;  and,  while  assuming  the  name  of 
Elephantine  to  be  well  known,  he  thinks  it  nccessaiy  to  state 
(as  he  heard  it  from  the  scribe)  that  Syene  was  a  town  some- 
where "  in  the  Thebaid."  There  is  no  reason  for  imagining  that 
he  ever  visited  the  quarries,  in  which  Mr  Sayce  thinks  he  would 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  half-finished 
obelisk,  because  it  interests  our  sentimental  race,  lying  on  the 
now  deserted  hill-side. 

Another  point  made  about  Elephantine  is  that  Herodotus 
asserts  that  "  on  starting  from  the  city  of  Elephantine  to  ascend 
the  river,  the  country  is  up-hill ;  whereas  no  one  who  had  been 
at  Elephantine  could  have  imagined  that  the  country  immedi- 
ately south  of  it  was  up-hill."  Well!  Assouan  is  in  a  hilly 
situation.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  construe  diro  'E.\ei}MVTiirr}i 
TToXiot  artu  lovri  avavrit  ieni  y^aipiop'  raVTrj  ovf  k.t.X. — "as  you 
ascend  the  river  from  Elephantine  there  is  a  steep  place.  Here 
the  boat  has  to  be  hauled  up":  which  seems  to  me  quite  a 
natural  way  of  describing  the  fact. 

Mr  Sayce  seems  to  have  been  lucky  enough  to  "  shoot  the 
cataract"  fipward  in  five  hours  (p.  272),  aa  happened  also  to 
Sir  0.  Wilkinson  (Rawhnson's  Herodotus).  I  was  five  days.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  went  up  it,  or  saw  it. 

One  more  effort  to  oust  Herodotus,  if  not  from  Thebes  yet 
from  the  countiy  beyond  it,  must  be  noticed  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr  Sayce's  zeal.  He  cannot  abide  the  "extremely  startling" 
and  plain  passage  in  c.  29  f^^XP^  f^"  'EXe^ofWMjs  -jroXiot 
aOTOTTTJ)?  i\0wv.  In  his  Herodotus  he  proposed  to  follow  an 
obvious  blunder  in  some  MS.  and  leave  out  aiiTo-jmj?  and  10 
words  following,  with  the  result  that  the  cataract  would  be  placed 
below  Elephantine!    Now  he  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
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of  a  friend  (oStos  8'  efioC  ye  trai^em  6o«(),  tLat  (if  I  rlglitlj 
understand  him)  five  whole  chapters  (29  to  34),  which  begin 
with  this  passage,  "are  more  probably  a  verbatim  quotation 
from  another  author,  embodied  in  the  text  of  tlie  Greek  hLstorian 
without  ackuowtedgment,  after  the  fashion  of  his  age  and  race, 
and  so  producing  [intentionally?]  the  impression  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  that  he  actually  went  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract." 
Three  reasons  are  given  :  one  that  it  would  explain  the  want  of 
an  apodosis  to  the  ftAv  after  roaoySe,  which  I  cannot  see.  Another 
seems  cogent  to  him  for  want,  as  usual,  of  looking  to  the  context. 
Herodotus  in  c  28  had  said  he  could  6nd  no  one  who  pretended 
to  know  the  "sources"  of  the  Nile,  except  the  scribe  at  Sais; 
and  after  telling  the  story  he  repeats  dWov  Bk  ovSevut  ovSev 
iSvva/i/Tjv  -TrxjOfffBai.  Of  course  the  ovZh  means  "  nothing  about 
the  sources."  But  Mr  Sayce  chooses  to  say  it  looks  as  if  when 
first  written  it  was  intended  to  be  interpreted  "  literally."  If 
Mr  Sayce  is  here  speaking  literally,  he  means  that  after  the 
scribe  shut  his  mouth  no  one  ever  gave  Herodotus  any  informa- 
tion about  anything !  I  presume  he  means  "  nothing  about  the 
Nile."  But  this  is  i|uile  arbitrary.  The  chapters  to  be  ex- 
punged contain  an  account  of  all  he  could  bear,  conjecture,  or 
infer  from  analogy  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile,  com- 
mencing d\\^  Toeroj'Se  ftkv  dWo  i-miB6tii}P. 

The  third  reason  is,  "  It  is  certainly  noticeable  that  lie  uses 
the  word  avToirTJjit  elsewhere  (III,  115)  not  of  himself  but  of 
others."  A  wonderful  reason,  of  which  I  leave  the  reader  to 
discover  the  force'. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  thesis,  which  is  prefaced  "  He 
arrived  in  the  country  during  the  inundation,  and  he  did  not 
travel   further  than  the  Fayoum,     These   are  the   two  facta 


>  TUa  pBBBaee  licie  reCerred  to  is  one 
he  has  strangely  miBUBed  in  hia  Hero- 
dotut,  Inirodueiion,  p.  zit:  oMirii 
airtwrtu  yfropJroo  ei  Siro/ioi  d«oiiaai, 
toDto  luXiriiv,  oKUT  diXaatd  itrri  ra 
iwitiira  (to  the  north)  t^i  Eipuiriir— 
"  I  haTO  never  heco  ablp,  though  I 
hava  tried,  to  hpar  from  any  one  who 


it  tbat  ther 


a  tbat 


side  of  Europe"  (I  translate  for  Mr 
Sayce'9  beoefit).  He  vaa  sceptical, 
not  to  say  prejudiced  ogainet  that 
opinion.  Mr  Baype  apparently  takes 
ToiTo  to  mean  "finding  eye  « 
ia  generai";  andcalUtbe  passage  " 

invariable  nile  to  hear  things  from  ( 
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which  I  believe  I  have  established.  In  order  to  trace  his  journey 
in  detail  we  must  have  recourse  to  his  account  of  Egyptian 
history  from  the  time  of  Menes  to  the  rise  of  the  26th  dynasty 
under  Psammeticus." 

I  have  set  out  in  his  own  words,  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
what  these  "  details"  are :  and  I  think  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  a  study  of  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  as  given 
by  Herodotus  leads  to  nothing  more  than  to  that  conclusion  the 
trouble  will  have  been  poorly  repaid.  I  suspect  that  the  true 
moving  power  on  Mr  Sayce's  mind  was  the  wish  to  prove  that 
Herodotus  took  no  pains  at  all  about  getting  at  the  history,  and 
that  the  blunders  are  his  own.  However,  here  is  the  argu- 
ment. 

First,  with  much  comment,  he  sets  out  the  order  which 
Herodotus  assigns  to  the  old  kings :  Menes,  330  successors 
including  Queen  Nitocris,  and  Moeris  the  last  on  the  list; 
Sesostris,  Pheron,  Proteus,  Rampsinitus ;  Cheops,  Chephren, 
and  Mycerinus,  the  builders  of  the  three  famous  pyramids ; 
Asychis  who  also  built  a  pyramid ;  Anysis  and  Sabaco  (the 
Ethiopian),  contemporaries;  and  Sethos,  the  Memphite  priest, 
contemporary  with  Sennacherib.  Mr  Sayce  adds  the  so-called 
Dodecarchy.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  the  Dodecarchy — really  the 
time  of  Assyrian  dominion — is  no  part  of  what  Herodotus  pro- 
fesses to  have  learnt  from  "priests"  whether  at  Memphis  or 
elsewhere  ;  but  is  part  of  the  modern  history  known  by  common 
repute,  native  and  foreign  (c.  147,  and  cf.  c.  154).  Then  he  says: 
"  It  is  plain  that  such  a  list  of  kings  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  any  Egyptian  source."  If  he  had  said  "  not  from  any  one, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Persian,  who  had  the  materials  which  Era- 
tosthenes or  Manetho  used  centuries  after,"  no  one  now-a-days 
would  dispute  it.  But  Mr  Sayce  elsewhere  takes  it  for  granted 
that  Herodotus  got  his  information  from  the  dragomen  of  Mem- 
phis, inferior  servants  of  the  temples,  guides  and  ciceroni**  (p. 
264,  and  cf  his  Herodotus,  p.  xxxi  and  passim).  We  know  from 
Herodotus  himself  that  the  "interpreters"  claimed  to  have  ex- 
isted as  a  class  from  the  times  just  after  Psammetichus  (c.  154); 
and  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  surmise  that  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus   some  consistency  in  the  stories  they  repeated  to 
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YiBitora  must  have  established  itaeIC  And  if  others  than  Mr  Sayce 
bring  themselve3  to  believe  that  he  did  contrive  to  get  inter- 
views with  higher  dignities  of  the  priesthood,  one  must  reniember 
that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  antiquarian  and  literary  learning 
wa«  probably  at  its  lowest  level.  Thebes,  one  seat  of  such 
learning,  had  been  sacked  aud  plundered  and  its  monuments 
carried  away  by  Assyrians  and  Persians,  and  had  been  for  some 
centuries  left  to  the  fate  of  deserted  capitals  in  Eastern  countries: 
the  renewed  kingdom  had  had  its  centre  in  Sais  and  Lower 
Egypt:  and  Persian,  Greek,  Libyan,  and  native  had  since  mingled 
and  influenced  one  another,  hostilely  or  otherwise,  over  the 
whole  country  up  to  Memphis,  On  the  other  hand,  under 
Macedonian  rule  there  was  a  general  revival:  old  temples 
restored  and  new  ones  built:  learning  encouraged  and  libraries 
founded :  and  the  old  religion  taken  into  alliance  with  Greek 
philosophy.  And  yet,  though  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  wrote 
learnedly,  and  Hecatsus  of  Abdeva  and  "many  Greeks  who 
visited  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus"  wrote  more 
popularly,  Diodonis  coiTecta  none  of  the  errors  of  the  earlier 
author,  but  (with  some  new  names  which  can  be  identified) 
confuses  times  and  mixea  up  purely  Greek  sophistications  with 
native  legends  so  as  to  depart  much  more  systematically  from 
genuine  history  than  Herodotus. 

I  do  not  therefore  anticipate  that  any  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  chronology  of  Herodotus'  Egyptian  histtiry  by  any  refer- 
ence to  his  own  personality  or  circumstances.  However,  setting 
aside  the  question  of  its  validity,  let  us  see  what  use  Mr  Sayce 
makes  of  this  dogma. 

"  There  is  oniy  one  way  in  which  he  could  have  arrived  at 
this  list.  He  irmst  have  given  the  names  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred  in  his  note-book  [what  kind  of  portable  apparatus 
was  this  ?].  Aud  this  order  was  determined  by  the  order  of  his 
visits  to  the  various  monuments  to  which  the  names  were 
attached."  This  might  be  true  without  explaining  anything  if 
his  guides  intentionally  took  him  to  the  monuments  in  their 
chronological  order  a*  Oiey  conceived  it.  But  as  this  would 
make  them,  and  not  Herodotus,  the  authors  of  the  chronology, 
I  understand  Mr  Sayce  to  mean  that  the  guides  took  him  in  the 
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order  most  coaveiiient  for  him  and  themselves,  round  one  temple, 
and  then  to  another,  and  so  on :  and  that  Herodotus,  either  at 
the  time  or  afterwards  when  using  hia  notes  for  his  book,  took 
this  order  for  a  clironological  one.  As  some  of  the  kings  are 
connected  with  more  than  one  monument  we  must,  I  conceive, 
take  the  first-mentioned  one  in  each  case  as  that  in  front  of 
which  Herodotus  made  the  entry  in  his  note-book. 

First,  then,  cornea  Menes,  connected  with  the  dam  (still 
existing)  by  which  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  have  been 
diverted  to  make  room  for  the  city:  this  then  must  have  been 
the  starting-point  of  his  journey,  and  this,  and  not  common 
iiune,  the  reason  why  Menes  comes  first, 

2.  King  Mceris  was  named  in  the  papyrus  roll,  but  be  also 
built  the  northern  propylfea  of  the  Hephaisteum.  And  Sesostria 
set  up  a  family  group  of  statues  of  which  Mr  Sayce  assumes 
that  the  well-known  existing  statue  of  Ramsea  II.  is  one  (which 
seems  to  me  doubtful) ;  and  he  says  that  modem  excavation 
ahewa  that  this  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  temple.  So  we 
will  admit  without  disputing  that  the  next  point  Herodotus  was 
brought  to  was  this  northern  front  of  the  temple,  which  there- 
fore is  to  be  taken  as  the  cause  of  Sesoatria  following  Mceris, 
But,  thirdly,  "Pheron"  follows,  not  connected  with  any  part 
of  this  temple,  but  with  two  obelisks  before  the  "  temple  of  the 
Sun,"  and  with  "  all  the  temples  of  note" — I  suppose  over  all 
Egypt.  Mr  Sayce  takes  this  temple  of  the  San  to  be  that  at 
HeliopoUs":  but  there  appears  to  have  been  one  at  Memphis. 
Anyhow,  to  explain  the  position  of  "Pheron"  in  the  aeries,  we 
must  suppose  that  Herodotus  saw  no  more  of  the  Hephiesteum 
until  he  hud  visited  this  spot.  Mr  Sayce  chooses  to  say  this  is 
unnecessary,  but  then  what  becomes  of  his  theory  ?  4.  "Proteus"' 
is  not  stated  to  have  left  any  work  behind  bira  (naturally  enough) ; 
but  Herodotus  saw  a  "very  fine"  reVfos  which  he  understood 
to  be  consecrated  to  him  in  the  quarter  of  the  Tvpiiav  ujparo- 
•tretov,  where  the  ^oiviKe<s  "Tvpioi  dwelt ;  within  which  Te/ievo^ 
was  a  temple  t^s  Sfiptji  'AtftpoBlTtts,  whom  Herodotus  idenli- 

1  He  UHBertB  that  the  olieliska  were      be,  for  Strabo  tells  us  the  BomoiiB 
tbose  of  CBertB£CD,  of  whiob  one  re-      carried  oB  two,  and  etill  left  some  bo- 
iiDB  there.     This  may  or  may  not      hind. 
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fiea  with  Helen  (and  others  with  SeXiji^,  Strabo).  We  are  to 
suppose  then  that  this  is  the  place  Herodotus  viBited  on  his 
return  from  Heliopolis,  or  wherever  the  temple  of  the  Sun  stood. 

Rhainpsiuitus  built  the  western  propylaja,  which  must  be 
the  next  monument  visited.  6.  Next  came  the  PjTamid  kinga 
in  their  proper  chronological  order,  as  among  themselves, 
7.  Then  came  Asycbis  who  built  the  eastern  prupyliea,  "much 
the  finest  and  largest,"  which  was  therefore  the  nest  monument 
visited ;  though,  here  again,  if  Mr  Sayco  is  right  in  identifying 
Asychis  with  "the  third  successor  of  Mykerinus,"  he  also,  by 
good  luck,  is  in  his  true  relative  pla<^o.     S.    Anysis  and  Sabaco 

n  to  have  left  no  monument.  How  did  they  get  into  the 
note-book  in  this  place  ?  They  however  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Etiiiopian  invasion,  and  therefore,  in  tnie  chronology,  came 
after  all  the  others  and  before. — 9.  Sethos,  a  Mempbite  High 
Priest,  who  withstood  Sennacherib,  and  who  left  a  statue  of 
himself  somewhere  within  the  temple  precincts — we  know  not 
■where — but  who,  if  he  represents  any  historical  person,  rightly 
closes  the  roll  of  the  old  monarchies. 

If  any  one  can  make  out  of  this  a  walk  round  the  Hephsestetioi 
from  north  by  cast  and  south  to  west,  I  cannot.  And  thia  it 
was  that  Mr  Sayce  undertook  to  prove. 

And,  as  I  have  incidentally  shewn,  the  only  distinct  chrono- 
logical misplacement  (as  distinguished  from  gaps)  which  can 
be  made  out  is  that  of  the  kings  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  And 
this  is  an  eiTor  repeated  with  exi^geration  by  Diodorus ;  who 
adds  that  there  was  much  dispute  about  the  true  history  of  the 
Pyramids  (r.  63,  64,  and  compare  previous  chapters).  The 
substance,  then,  of  this  third  discussion  is  the  laying  down  of  an 
arbitrary  dogma  about  what  must  have  been,  and  then  refusing 
to  apply  it  honestly  to  the  facts  and  ao  inventing  the  mardi 
round,  rie. 

To  sum  up.  For  the  first  and  third  theses  Mr  Sayce  has 
made  absolutely  no  case  whatever;  but  has  only  confirmed  the 
justice  of  the  appreciation  of  his  critical  powers  made  by  the 
Edinb.  Reviewer.  And,  had  I  not  already  taken  up  so  much 
space,  I  think  I  could  without  much  difficulty  shew  from  the 
internal  evidence  that  the  theses  are  not  only  unproved  but 
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false :  at  the  least  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Herodotus  first 
dwelt  some  time  in  towns  near  the  coast  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  observing  and  picking  up  information,  critical  and 
credulous  by  turns;  and  there  mainly  learnt  the  history  of 
Psammetichus  and  his  successors,  which  he  afterwards  introduces 
in  its  right  place;  that  he  then  went  to  Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 
and  there  obtained  at  least  the  chronology  (such  as  it  is)  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  stories  about  the 
named  kings — ^though  there  may  be  ground,  from  the  local 
colouring,  for  surmising  that  some  of  them  were  picked  up  else- 
where (cf.  c.  100  about  Nitocris,  c.  122  about  Rhampsinitus  and 
the  temple  of  Demeter,  c.  129,  &c.  about  Mycerinus  and  his 
daughter). 

But,  wherever  he  got  the  information,  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  Mr  Sayce's  assertion  that  in  Herodotus'  list  of 
ancient  kings  "  most  of  them  belonged  to  dynasties  which  were 
essentially  northern" — it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  modem  ones 
were  so.  Except  the  fancied  Proteus  and  Sethos  the  priest  of 
Hephaestus  all  are  simply  kings  of  Egypt  That  such  of  them 
as  were  real  kings,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  named,  would 
have  left  their  monumental  mark  at  Memphis  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  that,  this  being  so,  the  guides  would  shew  them  and 
Herodotus  would  record  them,  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected, 
and  leads  to  no  further  inference.  With  respect  to  the  second 
thesis,  if  a  man  is  resolved  to  believe  that  Herodotus  did  not  go 
beyond  the  Fayoum,  there  is  no  syllogism  which  can  confute  him. 
I  have  noticed  all  the  arguments  which  Mr  Sayce  uses  which 
seem  to  me  to  need  notice.  The  rest  of  what  he  says  is,  either 
that  Herodotus  was  bound  to  tell  us  more  of  what  he  saw 
(though  it  was  not  his  habit  to  do  so  in  Lower  Egypt) ;  or  that 
if  he  had  really  been  up  and  down  the  Nile  he  could  not  possibly 
have  avoided  obtaining  full,  and  always  accurate,  information 
about  every  usage  of  every  town  there, — and  this  though,  in  his 
Herodotus,  he  had  pointed  out  many  inaccuracies  aboyt  Lower 
Egypt  (where  he  does  not  dispute  his  having  travelled)  quite  as 
grave. 

But  my  paper  is  already  too  long.  I  will  merely  add  that 
ill-luck  seems  to  attend  Mr  Sayce  whenever  he  meddles  with 
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He^^dotua,  however  iunocentlj.  In  a  note  (p.  277}  he  tells  o 
he  13  eng^ed  on  working  out  Herodotus'  Assyrian  chronology 
and  that  the  foundation  of  his  sjuchronisma  ia  that  "  he  count 
30  years  to  a  generation."  He  will  find  himself  70  years  out  i 
tte  700  years  he  is  dealing  with !  And,  while  I  am  writing  thu 
Br,  I  see  in  the  Contemp.  Review  for  July  1886,  he  speaks  o 
the  Greek  settlement  on  thePclusiachranchof  theNile"wheBC% 
according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  traoaferred  by  Amasis  t^ 
Nducratis."     Herodotus  says  to  Memphis ! 

D.  D.  HEATH. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol  XIVJ] 


THE  SEASON  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  TRAVELS  OF 

HERODOTOS  IN  EGYPT. 


There  was  a  time  when  I  fondly  hoped  that  the  autograph 
of  Herodotos  might  yet  be  found  engraved  on  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  ruined  temples  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks  of  the  classical 
epoch  were  as  fond  of  writing  their  names  on  the  monuments 
they  visited  as  are  the  Greeks  of  to-day.  In  the  temple  of 
Seti  at  Abydos  I  have  copied  several  hundreds  of  Greek  graffiti 
ranging  in  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  before 
our  era  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  it.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  moral  certainty  that  Herodotos  also  followed  the 
fashion  of  his  countrymen  and  helped  to  deface  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  like  the  British  tourist  of  modern  times.  But  it 
is  only  at  Abydos  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  Greek 
graffiti  which  go  back  to  his  age.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  have 
searched  for  them  elsewhere  among  the  temples  and  tombs  that 
lie  between  Cairo  and  the  First  Cataract.  There  are  few  now 
that  I  have  not  visited  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
in  the  Fayftm;  but  always  with  the  same  result.  Apart  from 
the  inscriptions  of  Abydos  and  the  famous  texts  of  Abu-Simbel 
no  research  hajs  as  yet  brought  to  light  any  Greek  graffiti  older 
than  the  age  of  Alexander. 

I  have  thoroughly  explored  the  monuments  of  Thebes  and 
its  neighbourhood,  including  of  course  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings; 
I  have  copied  all  the  graffiti  that  are  legible  in  the  grottoes  of 
Tel  el-Amarna,  and  I  have  found  a  few  Greek  scrawls  in  a 
number  of  lesser  known  places  like  the  quarries  of.  Turra,  the 
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tombs  of  D6r-er-Rtfa  south  of  Siilt,  the  rocks  of  Negadiyeh 
opposite  Girgeh,  aud  the  temple-walls  of  El-K-Sb.  But  like  my 
predeceaaors  whose  labours  have  been  published  by  Letroaae 
I  have  failed  to  discover  anything  in  Central  and  Upper 
Egypt — apart,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  texts  of  Abydos — which 
is  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Lagidffi.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Greek  graffiti  scratched  on  the  sphinxes  of  Sakkilrab  and 
the  temple  of  the  sphinx  at  Gizeh.  South  of  Cairo  the  only 
early  Greek  inscriptiona  that  exist  are  at  Abydos  and  Abu-Simbel, 
and  in  neither  place  is  the  autograph  of  Herodotos  to  be  seen. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  it  in  the  Delta.  In  the 
Delta  stone  is  scarce  and  there  is  no  friendly  sand  to  cover 
and  protect  a  ruined  and  deserted  building.  The  temples  of 
the  Delta,  accordingly,  have  long  since  perished;  as  soon  as 
Christianity  wa^  triumphant  they  became  the  quarries  of  the 
neighbourhood,  or  else  the  stones  of  which  they  were  composed 
were  burnt  into  lime.  It  ia  only  by  a  rare  chance  that  cut 
blocks  or  atoue  figures  have  survived  in  the  Delta  to  our  time. 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  in  the  Delta  the 
temples  alone  were  built  of  stone;  all  other  stmcturea,  not 
excluding  tombs,  were  composed  of  crude  brick. 

If,  however,  we  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  the  name  of 
Herodotos  written  by  his  own  hand,  it  is  yet  possible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  words  of  his  narrative  the  route  he  followed  in 
Egypt  and  the  extent  of  his  travels  there.  That  the  attempt 
has  not  been  previously  made  in  a  detailed  way  ia  due  to 
the  fact  that  Herodotean  critics  have  not  usually  been  Egyptiaa 
travellers,  while  Egyptian  travellers  have  not  been  Herodotean 
critics. 

But  before  we  make  the  attempt  ourselves  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  Herodotos  paid  his 
viait  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Fhai'aohs.  This  is  in- 
dicated in  pretty  clear  language  in  11.  97-  Here  Herodotos 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  Delta  at  the  time  of  the 
inundation  in  words  which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  have 
used.  The  towns,  he  tells  us,  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  like  the  islands  in  the  Mgeim,  while  the  traveller  sails 
not  along  the  river   but  through    the  plain.     At  this  season 
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when  "sailing  through  the  plain"  he  leaves  the  sea  and  Kano- 
bo8  (now  Abu  Kir)  behind  him,  and  after  passing  the  Greek 
settlemeQtfl  of  Anthylla  and  Arkhandria  reaches  Naukratis.  In 
going  from  Naukratis  to  Memphis  he  has  to  pass  by  the 
pyramids  instead  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta. 

The  discovery  of  the  site  of  Naukratis  by  Mr  Flinders 
Petrie  has  cleared  up  the  difficulties  of  this  description.  Nau- 
kratis stood  at  Tel  en-Nebireh,  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of 
Teh  el-Bai'(ld,  a  station  on  thi^  line  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  and  54  miles  from  Alexandria.  The  canal  which  passed 
it  ran  from  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  Kanopic  arm  of  the  Nile 
which  it  joined  south  of  the  modern  Kafr  ez-Zaiy&t,  while 
a  high-road  went  in  a  pretty  direct  line  from  the  Greek  town 
to  the  city  of  Sais.  In  going  from  Naukratis  to  Memphis 
when  the  inundation  was  out  the  shortest  course  would  be 
along  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  which  would  necessarily 
take  the  voyager  by  the  pyramids.  It  is  noticeable  therefore 
that  the  city  of  Kerkasoros  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  visited  by  Herodotos  himself,  since  in  ch.  16 
his  reference  to  it  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  "the 
lonians." 

But  though  the  statement  of  Herodotos  about  Naukratis  in 
II.  97  is  strictly  consonant  with  facts,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Mr  Petrie's  discovery  of  the  site,  it  is  not  consonant  with  the 
natural  interpretation  of  another  statement  made  by  him  about 
Naukratis  in  U.  179.  Here  he  tella  us  that  before  the  time  of 
Amasis  a  Greek  captain  who  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  into 
any  mouth  of  the  Nile  other  than  the  Kanopic,  had  "to  sail 
ship  and  all  to  the  Kanopic;  or  if  be  couid  not  sail  against  the 
wind,  he  had  to  cany  bis  freight  in  Nile-boats  round  the  Delta 
until  he  reached  Naukratis."  As  Naukratis  was  more  than  60 
miles  from  tbe  sea,  and  not  on  the  Kanflpic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
this  would  have  been  an  impossible  feat.  The  only  explanation 
of  Herodotos's  inconsistency  must  be  that  in  ch.  179  he  is 
quoting,  and  misunderstanding,  the  statement  of  some  other 
author.  He  is  referring  to  a  period  much  before  his  own  time, 
and  his  misconception  of  his  author's  weaning  must  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  seen  the  country  about  K«.^'u«^'>s.   | 
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in  itfi  normal  condition,  that  is  when  the  inundation  had 
subsided.  Had  he  done  so  he  could  never  have  made  the 
statement  he  has  made  in  the  text.  During  the  inuodatioD, 
however,  the  channel  of  the  Kandpic  arm  was  obliterated  as 
well  aa  the  distinction  between  the  sea  which  washed  the  shores 
of  the  Delta  and  the  water  that  covered  the  land. 

Let  ua  now  pa&a  from  the  Delta  to  the  country  above 
Memphis.  In  n,  IS  Herodotos  states  that  the  Nile  overflowa 
not  only  the  Delta  but  alao  "some  parts"  of  the  western  and 
eastern  banks  of  the  river  to  the  south  of  the  Delta  for  "a 
distance  of  two  days'  journey  on  either  side  more  or  less," 
Now  there  is  only  one  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  of  which 
this  statement  is  true.  It  is  only  where  the  Eahr  Yflsuf  unites 
the  Fayfim  to  the  ancient  "island"  of  H^raklfiopolis  and  the 
Nile  that  a  traveller  could  have  taken  two  days,  or  auything 
like  two  days,  in  sailing  from  west  to  east.  Consequently 
in  using  the  word  iviaj(^  Herodotos  is  speaking  incorrectly. 
It  is  in  one  part  of  its  course  alone,  and  not  "in  some  parts," 
that  the  overflow  of  the  river  could  be  said  to  extend  for  a 
distance  of  two  days'  journey.  It  seems  clear  that  Herodotos 
must  be  here  writing  from  bis  own  experience.  He  had  visited 
the  Fayfim  when  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  under  water  to  the 
extent  specified,  and  he  assumed  that  what  was  true  of  one 
part  of  its  course  might  be  true  of  other  parts.  Had  he  derived 
his  information  from  natives  and  not  from  his  own  experience 
he  could  hardly  have  employed  such  a  term  as  evia^,  which  is 
not  consistent  with  fact. 

The  extreme  interest  taken  by  Herodotos  in  the  origin 
of  the  inundation  will  further  be  explained  if  we  suppose  him 
to  have  had  ocular  evidence  of  it,  as  well  as  his  ready  belief  in 
the  assertion  (ix.  4,  6)  that  before  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole 
country  between  the  sea  and  lake  Moeris  was  a  marsh — an 
assertion,  by  the  way,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  recorded  in 
ch.  9a  of  the  construction  of  the  great  dyke  of  Kafr  el'Ay&t  by 
Menes.  We  shall  also  have  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
mistake  he  twice  commits  (chh.  124,  127)  in  supposing  that 
there  were  vaults  under  the  pyramid  of  Khe6ps  in  an  island 
formed  by  a  canal  the  builder  had  introduced  from  the  Nile, 
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I  think  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  visit  of 
Herodotos  to  Egypt  took  place  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
undation. At  the  First  Cataract  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  towards 
the  end  of  May,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  the  rise 
takes  place  a  month  later.  Towards  the  end  of  September  the 
rise  ceases  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  there  is  a  fresh  increase 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  water  subsides  with  accelerating 
rapidity.  If,  then,  Herodotos  visited  Egypt  during  the  in- 
undation he  must  have  been  there  between  the  months  of  June 
and  October,  or  if  he  was  at  the  First  Cataract  when  the  rise 
took  place  between  May  and  September.  As,  however,  he  tells 
us  in  eh.  19  that  the  rise  of  the  water  commences  with  the 
summer  solstice  and  continues  for  a  hundred  days,  his  visit 
must  have  fallen  between  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
October.  Since  the  Delta  was  already  under  water  when  he 
sailed  over  it  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his  arrival 
at  Naukratia  about  the  20th  of  July,  It  is  during  the  preceding 
five  days  of  that  month  that  the  rise  of  the  water  usually  be- 
comes most  rapid. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  inundation  begins  in  Upper  Egypt 
at  the  end  of  May,  nearly  a  month  before  the  summer  solstice, 
the  period  fixed  for  its  commencement  by  Herodotos.  This 
raises  a  suspicion  that  Herodotos  did  not  visit  Upper  Egypt, 
where  the  information  given  him  about  the  season  of  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  would  have  been  different  from  that  which  he  actually 
records.  The  suspicion  is  increased  when  we  remember  the 
great  heat  of  Upper  Egypt  during  the  summer  months  and  the 
imauitableness  of  the  time  of  year  for  travelling  there.  This 
brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of  Herodotoa's  travels 
in  Egypt  and  the  route  or  routes  which  ho  followed. 

Two  results  are  involved  in  the  conclusion  that  he  arrived 
in  the  country  after  the  Nile  had  begun  to  rise.  In  the  first 
place  he  must  always  have  travelled  by  water,  and  secondly  he 
had  no  need  of  following  the  windings  of  the  river  or  the  angles 
of  the  canals.  In  going  from  Naukratis  to  Memphis,  for 
example,  he  could  take  a  straight  couree,  as  indeed  he  implies 
he  did,  while  a  voyage  over  the  plain  fvnni  Naukratis  to  Saia 
was  at  once  short  and  simple. 
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Let  us  first  enumerate  the  places  which  it  is  certain  from  his 
language  that  he  must  have  visited.  These  are  Kanopos  (97. 
ch.  113),  Anthylla,  Arkhandria,  Naukratis,  Sais,  Memphis  and 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  the  Fayflm,  Heiiopolis.  ButA  and 
Khemmia  (75,  155,  156),  Bubaatis,  and  PaprSmis  (in.  12).  No 
one  who  has  visited  the  site  of  Bubastis  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  deacription  given  of  it  by  Herodotos  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness ;  it  ia  even  possible  to  trace  the  line  of  sculptured  wall 
which  surrounded  the  temple  and  over  which  the  Greek 
traveller  looked  down  into  the  temple -en  closure  from  the 
mounds  on  which  the  city  was  huilt  {ch.  138),  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  look  down  upon  the  great  mosque  of  Hebron  from 
the  hill  which  rises  above  it. 

It  is  further  highly  probable  that  Herodotos  visited  Biisiris, 
as  he  couples  the  festival  held  there  with  those  of  Bubastis, 
Saia,  Heliopolia,  Buto  and  Papr^mis,  all  which  places  it  is 
certain  that  he  saw  (59,  61), — as  we!!  as  Hermopolis  Magna,  the 
modem  Damanhfir, — which  is  coupled  with  Bubastis  and  Butd 
(67),— the  island  of  Proafipitis  <41),  and  Pelusium  (154,  in.  10), 
He  may  have  also  seen  other  places  besides  in  the  Delta,  but 
there  ia  no  clear  indication  that  he  did  ao, 

South  of  the  Delta  he  visited  Memphis  and  the  Fayflm ;  did 
he  penetrate  further  south  ?  Greek  Bcbolars  who  have  not  been 
in  Egypt  answer  "yes";  Egyptian  travellers  answer  "no".  Let 
us  consider  why  they  do  so. 

(a)  Had  Herodotos  sailed  up  the  Nile  south  of  the  Fayflm, 
it  would  have  been  with  the  object  of  visiting  Thebes.  From 
the  time  of  Homer  "hundred -gated  Thebes"  had  been  known 
hy  fame  to  the  Greeks ;  its  buildings  were  indeed,  as  they  still 
are,  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  By  the  side  of  the 
temples  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  the  Middle  and  Now  Empires, 
the  temples  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  Old  Empire,  faded 
into  insignificance.  The  two  colossi  of  the  temple  of  Amendphia, 
in  one  of  whom  the  Greeks  of  a  later  day  saw  the  vocal  MemnSn, 
would  alone  have  been  worthy  of  comparison  with  anything  the 
Greek  traveller  saw  at  Memphis.  Herodotos  was  specially 
concerned  to  describe  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  a 
writer  who   bestows   such    extravagant   admiration  upon   the 
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Labjriuth  would  have  been  atill  more  ecstatic  over  the  wonders 
of  Thebes.  The  receat  uncovering  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  by 
M.  Maspero  has  revealed  to  \\s  its  magnificence  even  in  its 
present  state  of  ruin ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotos  it  must  have 
been  still  more  atriking  to  the  passer-by.  And  the  voyager  by 
the  river  was  obliged  not  only  to  pass,  but  to  moor,  under  its 
very  walls ;  he  could  not  help  observing  and  admiring  it.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  other  great  buildings  of  Thebes 
during  the  period  of  inundation ; — Kamak  with  its  lofty  obelisks 
and  hall  of  gigantic  columns,  the  Barnesaeum  with  its  monstrous 
image  of  Kamses,  shattered  by  earthquake,  Medlnet  Abu  not 
yet  buried  under  the  mounds  of  a  Coptic  village,  all  alike 
would  have  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  and  forced  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  traveller.  The  colossi 
themselves,  then  as  now,  would  liave  risen  out  of  the  flood  in 
grim  majesty,  inviting  the  dragoman  to  narrate  the  story  of 
Memufin  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  No  one  who  has  seen 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  even  as  they  now  are,  can  have  any  doubt 
that  had  Herodotos  also  seen  them  the  extravagance  of  his 
admiration  would  not  have  been  reserved  for  the  Labyrinth 
alone. 

Bat  those  who  have  not  seen  Thebes  may  find  several 
indications  in  the  text  of  Herodotos  that  the  Greek  historian 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  themselves.  (1)  None  of  the  kings 
mentioned  by  Herodotos  arc  connected  by  him  with  Thebes, 
The  stories  told  of  them,  like  the  monuments  they  are  said  to 
have  erected,  all  refer  to  the  Fayfim  and  the  country  north  of  it ; 
none  to  the  country  to  the  south.  Moat  of  the  kings  belonged 
to  dynasties  which  were  essentially  northern,  and  when  we 
come  to  a  monarch  like  Ramaes-Sesostris  who  ruled  at  Thebes 
rather  than  at  Memphis  and  whose  name  was  specially  attached 
to  Thebes  and  its  temples,  we  find  that  all  Herodotos  knows  of 
his  multitudinous  monuments  are  the  two  statues  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis.  Had  Herodotos  been  at  Thebes 
we  should  have  heard  of  Theban  kings  as  well  as  of  Memphite 
and  Saite  kings,  and  the  great  Theban  monuments  would  have 
been  described  with  wbicli  their  names  were  connected  by  the 
guides. 
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(2)  With  the  reigo  of  Psammetikhos  I.  the  infonnatioii  of 
Herodotoa  about  the  kings  of  Egypt  ceases  to  be  legendaiy  and 
tecomes  fairly  historical.  He  describes  with  some  detail  the 
archit«ctiirftl  worts  of  Amasis  during  the  Saitic  revival  of 
Egyptian  art  and  power.  But  while  he  tells  lis  of  all  that 
Amasis  did  at  Sais  and  Memphis,  not  a  word  is  said  of  his 
restorations  at  Kamak,  much  less  of  his  building  at  Abydos. 
And  yet  the  graffiti  I  have  copied  show  that  Abydos  was 
visited  by  tlie  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotos,  while 
the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Abu-Simbel  prove  that  Greeks  bad 
penetrated  far  to  the  south  of  Thebes  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Psammetikhos  II.  Hekat^os  had  visited  Thebes  before  the 
travels  of  Herodotos,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  he  had 
either  found  Greek-Hpeaking  guides  there  or  bad  brought  one 
with  him.  Indeed  the  Greek  traveller  who  went  up  the  Nile 
and  did  not  know  Egyptian  was  obliged  to  take  a  drago- 
naan  with  him  even  more  imperatively  than  the  modem 
traveller  who  does  not  know  Arabic.  The  latter  would  find  it 
difficult  to  manage  in  these  days  of  posts  and  steamers,  of  guide- 
books and  donkey-boys  who  chatter  English  and  French ;  in  the 
age  of  Herodotos  it  would  have  been  impossible.  Consequently 
had  Herodotos  really  visited  Thebes  he  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter  who  could  have  replied  like  the 
dragomen  of  Memphis  to  the  questions  put  by  the  inquisitive 
Greek  regarding  the  marvellous  monuments  he  saw  around 
him. 

(3)  Herodotos  iuforms  us  that  the  hippopotamus  was 
"  sacred  in  the  nome  of  PaprSmis,  but  not  elsewhere  in  Egypt " 
(11.  71).  It  so  happened,  however,  that  it  was  also  worshipped 
at  Thebes.  But  Papr^mis  was  in  the  Delta,  and  had  been 
visited  by  Herodotos ;  had  he  visited  Thebes  he  would  doubt- 
leas  have  been  as  well  informed  about  the  cult  he  saw  going  on 
there  as  he  was  about  the  cult  he  saw  going  on  at  PaprCmis. 

{fi)  A  visit  to  Thebes  implies  a  double  voyage  through  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  those  who  have  sailed  up  the 
Nile  in  a  dahabiah  know  well  what  an  enforced  acquaintance 
this  means  with  the  country.  Every  night  the  boat  has  to 
moor  under  the  bank;   often  it  is  impossible  to  sail  for  days 
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together  when  the  wind  is  contrary ;  while  at  other  timea  a 
alow  progress  can  be  made  only  by  towing  the  boat  along.  The 
traveller  is  perforce  made  acquainted  with  the  towns  and 
villages  he  passes,  and  the  sailors  generally  take  good  care  that 
a  large  town  shall  not  be  passed  even  when  the  wind  is  fair. 
If  Herodotos  really  reached  Thebes,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
show  some  acquaintance  at  least  with  Upper  Egypt.  The 
evidence,  however,  all  points  the  other  way, 

(1)  The  only  Egyptian  festivals  known  to  Herodotos,  of 
which  he  has  left  us  an  account,  were  held  exclusively  in  the 
towns  of  the  Delta.  The  festivals  of  Bubastis,  of  Busiris,  of  Sais, 
of  Heliopolis,  of  But6,  of  Papr^mis  are  described  and  referred 
to ;  of  the  festivals  of  Upper  Egypt  not  a  word  is  said.  The 
gymnastic  contests  which  took  place  at  Khemmis  were  only 
reported  to  Herodotos  by  natives  of  Ekhmtm  (91)  and  not 
witnessed  by  him  on  the  spot. 

(2)  Herodotos  took  a  particular  interest  in  oracles.  He 
discovered  oracles  in  Egypt  (83,  57—58),  where  they  never 
existed  in  the  Greek  sense,  except  when  imported  by  the 
Greeks.  Tet  he  never  once  refers  to  the  oracle  at  Abydos, 
which  the  graffiti  there  prove  te  have  been  an  oracle  of  the 
genuine  Hellenic  kind  established  in  the  mined  temple  and 
enjoying  a  wide-spread  fame  among  the  Greek  and  Karian 
visitors  to  Egypt  from  the  7th  century  B.C.  downwards.  His 
silence  on  the  subject  is  inexplicable  if  he  was  ever  actually  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  holy  city  of  Osiris. 

(3)  In  n.  67  he  states  that  the  cats  were  embalmed  and 
buried  at  Bubastis,  the  hawks  and  mice  at  ButA  and  the  ibises 
at  HermopoliB  or  Danaanhdr.  Now,  though  it  ia  conceivable 
that  the  corpses  of  these  creatures  might  all  have  been  con- 
veyed from  different  parts  of  the  Delta  to  the  cities  mentioned 
by  Herodotos,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  been 
conveyed  to  them  from  so  distant  a  locality  as  Upper  Egypt. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exploration  has  shown  that  they  were 
not.  Apart  from  the  mice,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently, 
there  were  various  places  in  Upper  Egypt  in  which  they  were 
entombed.  Thus  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  cats  are  found  at 
Beni  Hassan,  ia  the  clifis  of  Gebel  Abu  FMa,  and  at  Thebes 
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\  itself,  thoao  of  the  sacred  hawks  at  Ekhmtm    and   elsewbere. 

\  Herodotws  could  not  have  macie  two  voyages  in  Upper  ^ypt 
without  having  experiences  which  would  have  corrected  hit 
statement  about  the  burial-places  of  the  sacred  beasts'. 

(4)  In  11.  165 — C  he  gives  a  list  of  the  nomcs  whicb 
furnished  soldiers  to  the  Egyptian  army.  Six  of  them  ftirmshed 
Hermotybics,  and  12  of  them  Kalasiries.  All  the  six  are  noms 
in  the  Delta,  since  the  position  of  Ehemmis  in  the  enumeratioD, 
between  Saia  and  Paprfimis,  shows  that  Khemmis  near  Bnto 
(155)  is  referred  to,  and  not  Ekhmim;  while  of  the  IS  all 
belong  to  the  Delta  except  Thebes.  That  is  to  say,  out  of 
18  Domes  providing  troops  Thehes  alone  is  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  defective ;  troops  were  furnished 
for  both  divisions  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  other  nomes  of 
Upper  Egypt  besides  the  Theban,  and  the  only  explanation 
there  can  be  for  the  omission  of  their  names  in  the  list  of 
Herodotos  is  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  them.  Thebea 
however  was  well-known  to  every  educated  Greek,  whether  he 
had  visited  it  or  not,  and  was  naturally,  therefore,  inserted  in 
the  catalogue.  The  other  nomes  were  omitted  because  the 
author  did  not  know  them.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  for 
the  remarkable  nature  of  the  list. 

(5)  In  ch.  12  he  declares  that  the  plateau  on  which  the 
pyramids  stand  "  above  Memphis "  is  "  the  only  sandy  hill  in 
Egypt,"     Ko  one  could  have  said  this  who  had  travelled  south 

<  Tbe  BBme  holds  good  oF  his  state-  of  one  nhich  na9  conieciated  to  tha 

loent  Ja  ch.  11   regarding  the  burial  goddess  Hat-bor,  itnd  it  is  difficult  to 

ot  tbe  oien  in  thu  islaud  of  ProaOpitia.  imagine  that  the  Egj^tiane  would  have 

He  thi^re  iDnintains  that  the  oarcases  beea  perpetnall;  occnpjiDg  tbcmBelTes 

of  cows,  which  were  "  suci'ed  to  Isis."  with  oonvejiiig  the  bones  of  dead  bnllfl 

on  more  oorrectl?  Uat-hor,  were  thrown  front  Upper  Egypt  to  oil  island  in  tbe 

into  the  Nile,  while  tlie  bonei  of  the  Delta.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  bowefver, 

bnlls  were  bronght  in  boats  to  the  island  apart  from  tho  Apis'bulls  whose  nmni- 

of    PtoaOpilia   and    there    entombed.  miea    were   enshrined   at    aaktariih. 

It  is  obvious  that  Herodotoa  must  have  marandSed  balls  ore  tonnd  at  Thebee 

been  mistaken  in  eopposing  that  tbe  and  other  plaoesinUpperEg^pt.     Nor 

Bacred  river  of  the  Nile,  which  waa  was  it  the  bunee  only  which  were  pre- 

ilself  identical  with  the  bull-god  Hapi  served:   different  ports  of  the   body, 

ot  Apis,    was   ever   poUnted   by  the  including   the  head,   nere   dried  nn^         ■ 

■    oorpee  of  an  animal,  more  especially  folded  op  in  the  shape  of  the  aninil^^^^^l 
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of  the  Fayflm.  In  many  places  the  sand-drifts  come  to  tho 
very  edge  of  the  river  and  must  have  been  particularly  ob- 
servable to  a  voyager  in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  The  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel  el-Amama,  for  instance,  where 
later  Greek  travellers  left  their  names  on  the  walla  of  the  old 
tombs,  are  much  more  sandy  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis ;  and  as  the  voyager  proceeds  further  to  the  south 
the  sand-hills  become  still  more  numeroue  and  noticeable. 
This  statement  of  Herodotos  ia  conaequently  one  more  proof 
that  he  could  never  have  been  as  far  a^  Thebea,  or  indeed 
further  south  than  the  vicinity  of  the  Fayftm. 

(6)  In  chapter  74  we  are  informed  that  snakes  existed  at 
Thebes  which  were  aacred  and  harmteaa.  The  description  shows 
that  the  cerastes  is  meant.  Now  the  cerastes  was  not  only  not 
sacred — the  aacred  snake  of  Khnum  being  the  poisonous  asp — 
but  it  ia  extremely  venomous,  and  the  terror  of  the  natives 
during  the  simimer  months.  No  one  who  had  been  in  Upper 
Egypt  between  April  and  October  could  have  believed  in  its 
hai-mless  character. 

(7)  When  we  come  to  examine  the  description  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Fayflm  given  by  Herodotos,  we  shall  find 
that  it  hears  out  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the  facta  I  have 
already  enumerated.  As  far  as  the  Fayflm  and  the  HSraklSo- 
pohtan  nome  the  geography  of  Herodotos  is  esact;  from  this  point 
southward  it  ia  not  only  more  or  less  vague,  but  inconaistent 
with  sueh  facts  as  an  eye-witness  would  have  observed.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  whereas  Herodotos  is  full  of  information 
about  the  Delta  and  the  Fayflm,  hia  references  to  Upper  Egypt 
are  scanty  and  meagre,  and  the  only  towns  he  mentions  south 
of  the  Fayflm  are  Khenimis  (Ekhmlm),  Neapolis  (^eneh), 
Thebea  and  Elephantine.  Now  in  chap.  91  he  tells  ua  that 
Khemmis  was  "a  great  city  of  the  Theban  nome  near  Neapolis," 
and  distinct,  of  course,  from  the  "island  of  Khemmis"  at  Butd 
in  the  Delta,  which  is  described  in  ch,  156.  In  making  this 
statement  Herodotos  must  have  been  led  astray  by  that  fore- 
shortening of  distances  which  13  inevitable  in  geographical 
information  derived  at  secoad-haud.  Had  he  actually  gone  up 
the  Nile  he  would  never  have  described  Khemmis  by  its  vicinity 
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to  Neapolis,  a  place  from  which  it  is  separated   by  a  voyage  i  I 
about  three  days  with  an  ordinarily  good  wind".      Ekhmlm,!!  f 
feet,  is  84  miles  north  of  Keneh,  while  Thebes  itself  was  onlj  I 
40  miles  fiirther  on.     The  nearest  large  city  to  Khemmisv 
This  (Girgeh)  with  its  adjunct,  the  holy  city  of  Abydos,    In   1 
the  eyes,  at  all  events  of  Egyptian  sailors  and  dragomen.  This   | 
was  a  far  more  important  place  than  Neapolis,  and  the  grapUl 
have  copied  at  Abydos  and  on  the  cliff  opposite  Girgeh  sho» 
that  Greek  travellers  also  took  pretty  much  the  same  view. 

(8)  The  description  given  of  the  temple  of  "Perseus"  at 
Khemmis  in  ch.  91  must  be  due  to  the  imaginatioi]  of  the 
natives  of  Khemmis  whom  Herodotos  seems  to  have  met  at 
Memphis  or  in  the  Delta ;  it  certainly  never  corresponded  to 
fact.  The  propylffia  of  an  Egyptian  temple  were  lofty  and 
Bolidly-built  towers,  which  could  be  used  as  places  of  defence  in 
cases  of  necessity  and  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  temple. 
Statues  never  stood  upon  them  ;  to  have  put  them  there  would 
have  contravened  the  primary  rules  of  Egj-ptian  sacred  archi- 
tecture. Had  they  done  so,  however,  they  would  have  been 
visible  far  and  near,  so  that  in  affirming  their  existence  Herodotoa 
implies  that  his  account  of  them  was  taken  at  second-hand  and 
not  from  pereonal  inspection.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to 
suppose  that  he  tells  a  deliberate  falsehood  about  a  place  he 
visited,  and  this  supposition  can  be  admitted  by  no  one  who 
has  compared  his  descriptions  of  places  in  Egypt  he  really  saw 
with  the  sites  themselves. 

(9)  In  ch.  60  he  states  that  the  crocodile  was  considered  a 
sacred  animal  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  and  the  Fayfim, 
but  was  eaten  at  Elephantine.  As  regards  the  FayAm  this  was 
strictly  the  case ;  the  crocodile-god  Sebek  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  there.  At  Thebes,  however,  Sebek  occupied 
a  subordinate  place ;  no  crocodile  mummies  have  been  found  in 
its  tombs,  and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  the  crocodile 
was  not  treated  there  as  it  was  at  Denderah  and  Elephantine. 

'  ThiB  agrees  with  one  of  tho  esti-  have  required  nearly  two  days.      For 

naMa   given   by    Hciodotoa    for   the  theHe  inounaiatent  oBtimates  see  hirtbcT 

length  of  a  day'i  voyage.     According  on. 
to  the  other  CHtimste  the  voyage  would 
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But  in  other  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  itself,  there  were  noines  in  which  the  creature  received 
as  much  respect  aa  in  the  Fayfim.  Ombos  more  especially  was  . 
a  seat  of  its  worship,  and  tombs  containing  the  mummies  of 
crocodiles  are  found  in  abundance  at  El-Kab.  The  crocodile 
was  also  worshipped  to  the  north  of  Tliebea  at  Koptos  (Koft) 
and  Krokodilopolis,  and  the  vast  crocodile  mummy  pits  of 
Maabdeh,  opposite  Manfal&t,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sifit,  still 
remain  but  half  explored.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  croco- 
dile was  worshipped  by  "those  who  live  about  Thebes," 
Herodotos  is  again  guilty  of  that  geographical  foreshortening 
which  personal  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  Ombos  and 
Koptos  would  have  corrected.  Orabos  is  106  miles  from  Thebes 
by  river  and  Koptos  50,  while  the  distance  from  Ombos  to  Ele- 
phantine is  only  27  mites. 

(10)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  (chh.  1,  5)  we 
find  Herodotos  assigning  all  Egypt  south  of  the  Fayftm 
to  ■'  the  Theban  nome."  This,  of  course,  is  strictly  speaking 
incorrect,  but  it  was  a  convenient  way  of  referring  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  just  as  it  is  now-a-days  con- 
venient to  include  Foatilni  or  Middle  Egypt  in  Said  or  Upper 
Egypt,  aa  indeed  I  have  done  in  this  Paper.  But  Herodotos 
goes  on  to  say  that  north  of  the  Theban  nome  and  Lake  Mceris 
"  Egypt,  into  which  Greeks  sail,"  is,  as  can  be  plainly  seen  by 
the  "  eye-witness "  a  made  land,  the  gift,  in  fact,  of  the  river. 
Here  the  Egypt  which  is  seen  by  the  eye-witness,  that  is,  by 
the  writer  himself,  is  confined  to  the  Delta  and  the  country 
"  below  "  the  Fayiim,  and  Herodotos  implies, — what  indeed  we 
know  from  other  sources, — that  Greek  ships  in  his  age  did  not 
sail  to  the  south  of  it.  He  adds,  however,  that  "  the  country 
above  the  Fayiim  for  a  distance  of  three  days'  voyage  is  similar 
to  that  below  it."  As  he  reckons  it  a  voyage  of  7  days  from 
the  aea  to  the  Fayflm,  a  distance  of  about  190  miles,  three 
more  days  of  sailing  would  bring  us  to  Samalftt  and  the  Gebel 
et-Tayr,  80  miles  distant.  Now  no  one  who  had  actually  sailed 
south  of  Beni-SCief  and  the  HeraklSopolitan  nome  (65  miles 
north  of  Samal&t)  could  have  said  that  the  country  resembled 
the   Uelta   in  any  respect,   eveu   in   the  lime  of  inundation. 
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After  leaving  Beni-Sftef  the  valley  of  the  Nile  becomes  con- 
tracted ;  cliffs  rise  on  the  eastern  side  above  the  normal  bank 
,  of  the  river,  and  saod-bauks  begin  to  abound.  The  "  eye-wit- 
iieBS  "  must  have  stopped  ehort  at  Beni-Stief. 

(11)  The  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  ch.  8. 
According  to  this,  the  traveller  who  goes  southward  finds  the 
country  "  narrow  "  for  four  days  after  leaving  H^liopolis,  Aft« 
that  it  becomes  "broad"  again,  Now  four  days  niean  108 
miles,  which  bring  us  to  Feshun,  19  miles  south  of  Beoi-SfleC 
At  this  point  the  Nile-valley,  which  had  broadened  out  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  the  H^raklfiopolitan  nome,  again  becomes 
narrow,  and  remains  so  for  the  rest  of  its  course  throughout 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  only  widening  out  a  little  in  the  plains  cf 
Gau  el-Kebtr,  Abydoa  and  Thebes,  The  accuracy  of  HerodotoB 
is  in  DO  way  assisted  by  Dietsch's  conjectural  insertion  of 
words  KoX  Betea  after  reaa-epeov,  since  a  voyage  of  14  days  would 
bring  us  to  Keneh  or  Neapolis,  from  which  point  onwaj-ds  tha 
valley  certainly  does  not  become  "  broad  "  again. 

(12)  In  ch.  9  we  are  told  that  the  voyi^e  from  HSliopolia 
to  Thebes  required  only  nine  days.  Now  the  distance  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other  by  river  is  455  miles:  and  this 
the  rate  of  27  miles  given  by  Herodotos  as  the  extent  of  a 
day's  voyage  in  that  part  of  Egypt  which  we  know  him  to  havo 
traversed  would  mean  a  journey  of  nearly  17  days  and  not 
nine.  Nine  days  would  imply  an  average  rate  of  50  miles  a 
day,  which  in  asc&itding  the  river  is  far  too  high,  and  would 
bring  the  voyager  in  four  days  not  to  Feshun,  as  I  have  calcu- 
lated above,  but  to  Tel  el-Amarna,  where  the  Gebel  Abu  Feda 
begins  and  the  Nile-valley  becomes  extremely  narrow.  Of 
course  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  incorrectness  of  the 
distances  in  stadia  given  in  the  chapter  by  Herodotos.  Neither 
he  nor  his  Greek  predecessors  were  able  to  use  the  measuriug^ 
rod  and  survey  the  country,  so  that  their  estimates  must  be 
founded  to  a  large  extent  ou  conjecture. 

(13)  In  ch.  18,  however,  Herodotos  states  that  at  the 
period  of  the  inundation  the  Nile  overflows  not  only  the  Delta, 
but  also  some  parts  of  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  banks  for  a 
distance  of  two  days'  journey  on  either  side,  "  more  or  less." 
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Though  he  dues  not  express  bimself  very  clearly,  he  must  here 
be  referring  to  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  banks  of  the  river 
south  of  the  Delta,  since  the  desert  on  either  side  of  the  Delta 
was  not  inundated,  while  the  context  requires  a  contrast  to  be 
drawn  between  the  Delta  and  the  Nile-valley.  South  of  the 
Delta,  however,  there  is  only  one  part  of  the  Nile-valley  where 
the  inundation  extended  to  anything  like  a  distance  of  two 
days'  journey,  reckoning  this  at  oi  miles.  This  was  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Fayflm  and  the  HSrakleSpolitan  noma.  Conse- 
quently Herodotos  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  took  place 
"in  some  parts"  {iviayij),  and  the  statement  hangs  together 
with  that  which  makes  the  Nile-valley  become  broad  again  at 
a  distance  of  four  days'  journey  from  HOliopolis.  It  ia  another 
indication  that  the  writer's  personal  observation  did  not  extend 
BO  far. 

(7)  Wben  it  ia  thus  clear  that  the  journey  of  Herodotos 
in  Egypt  never  reached  as  far  south  as  Minieh,  much  le^s  to 
Thebes,  it  might  seem  superfluous  to  show  by  internal  evidence 
that  Elephantine,  133  miles  above  Thebes,  was  also  uuvisited 
by  him.  For  a  reason  to  be  stated  presently,  however,  it  is  as 
well  to  bring  this  evidence  forward. 

(1)  Herodotos  invariably  calls  Elephantinfi  a  "  city"  (chh. 
9,  17,  29,  69,  175;  in.  19).  Now  it  is  true  that  there  was  a 
city  on  the  island  of  Elephantine,  but  its  proper  name  was 
Kebh,  the  city  of  "  fresh  water,"  and  not  Abu  "  the  elephant- 
island."  Moreover  it  was  as  an  island  rather  than  as  a  city 
that  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  important  city  of  the 
neighbourhood  being  SySnS  or  Assu&n  on  the  mainland  oppo- 
site. In  most  of  the  passages  in  which  Elephantine  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotos,  it  is  the  island  rather  than  the  city  that 
ought  to  be  referred  to  (see  especially  ch.  69),  and  anyone  who 
had  actually  ascended  the  Nile  so  far  would  naturally  speak  of 
it  as  an  island. 

(2)  In  ch.  175  Herodotos  describes  a  monolithic  shrine  of 
granite  which  had  been  brought  to  Sab  by  Amasis  "  from  the 
city  of  Elephantine."  Of  course  it  really  came  from  the  granite 
quarries  on  the  mainland  above  Assu^n,  and  we  should  have 
expected  a  visitor  to  the  spot  to  dilate  ujwn  the  quarries  and 
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the  half-hewn  obelisk  lying  in  them  which  Is  still  the  admin- 
tion  of  travellers.  Herodotos,  however,  knows  nothiog  about 
them,  and  avers  instead  that  the  stone  came  from  "  the  city  oJ 
Elepbantinfi."  Had  he  said  "the  ishrad  of  Elephantine"  his 
statement  might  have  passed,  since  boats  from  the  Syene 
quarries  would  sail  along  it,  and  Ramses  II.  himself  speaks  d 
bringing  an  obelisk  to  Thebes  from  "the  island  of  Aba."  So, 
too,  in  the  time  of  the  vith  dynasty  Una  was  sent  to  "the 
island  of  Elephantine"  to  bring  a  granite  doorway  for  the 
pyramid  of  Pepi. 

(3)  In  ch.  28  Herodotos  reports  the  famous  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  which  the  sacred  scribe  at  Sais  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inquisitive  foreigner.  According  to  this  two 
mountains  with  pointed  summits  called  Krophi  and  M6phi  rise 
"  between  the  city  of  Sy^n^  and  Elephantine  " — which  latter, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  scribe  does  not  qualify  with  the  title  of 
"  city."  Herodotos  had  a  half-suspicion  that  the  Egyptian  was 
making  fun  of  him ;  had  he  been  as  far  as  Elephantine  his  su»- 
piciou  would  have  been  a  certainty,  and  we  should  have  lost  the 
delicious  story  of  Krophi  and  Mophi.  Between  Elephantine  and 
Sy6n6  there  was  only  the  channel  of  the  river. 

(4)  The  rest  of  the  story,  that  the  fountains  of  the  Nile 
are  two  bottomless  springs  which  flow  down  the  slopes  between 
those  two  mountains,  one  into  Ethiopia  and  the  other  into 
Egypt,  would  also  have  been  assessed  at  its  right  valuation 
by  a  traveller  who  had  actually  been  at  Elephantine. 

(5)  In  the  next  chapter  (29)  Herodotos  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  Nile-valley  south  of  ElephantinS, 
but  even  this  account  is  full  of  inaccuracies  (see  my  notes  on 
the  passage  in  my  Herodotos).  Most  of  these  inaccuracies,  how- 
ever, prove  nothing  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  travels  of 
Herodotos,  since  no  one  claims  that  he  went  further  than  Ele- 
phantine It  is  otherwise  with  the  words  with  which  the 
account  begins.  Tliese  are  that  "on  starting  from  the  city 
of  Elephantine  to  ascend  the  river  the  country  is  uphill;"  and 
the  uphill  portion  is  then  explained  to  be  the  First  Cataract 
through  which  the  boat  has  to  be  towed  for  four  days. 
Instead  of  four  days  the  shooting  of  the   Cataract   does   not 
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ordinarily  take  more  than  five  hours,  and  no  one  who  had  been 
at  Elephantine  could  have  imagined  that  the  country  im- 
mediately south  of  it  was  "uphill."  This  much  at  all  events 
Herodotos  would  have  known  if  he  had  ever  visited  the 
"Elephant-island,"  however  misinformed  he  might  have  been 
about  the  length  of  the  voyage  through  the  Cataract  and  the 
course  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia. 

An  examination  of  the  text  of  Herodotos,  then,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  that  suggested  by  the  remarkable  silence  of 
the  Greek  writer  in  regard  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  south 
of  the  FayAm.  The  FayAm  and  the  HfiraklSopolitan  nome 
were  the  extreme  southern  point  of  his  Egyptian  tour. 

(S)  But,  it  will  be  objected :  what  in  this  case  can  we  make 
of  the  passages  in  which  Herodotos  implies  or  asserts  a  longer 
continuance  of  his  voyage?    Let  us  see  what  they  are. 

(1)  Thebes  is  mentioned  in  11  passages  (i.  182;  II.  3,  15, 
42,  54,  56,  74,  143,  166;  ill.  10;  iv.  181);  Elephantine  in 
about  as  many;  and  Khemmis  (Ekhmim),  Neapolis  and  SySnS 
in  three  (ii.  91,  91,  28).  The  other  great  cities  of  Upper  Egypt 
are  not  referred  to.  The  mention  of  SySnS  occurs  in  the  story 
of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  invented  by  the  sacred  scribe 
at  Sais,  and  the  designation  of  it  as  "a  city  of  the  Thebais" 
and  not  "of  the  Theban  nome,"  which  Herodotos  elsewhere 
incorrectly  uses  as  the  equivalent  of  Upper  Egypt,  goes  to  show 
that  the  scribe's  words  are  reported  with  fair  accuracy.  Nea- 
polis is  named  as  being  near  Elhemmis,  and  of  Khemmis 
Herodotos  does  not  say  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  place  but 
only  that  he  had  conversed  with  certain  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  conversation  might  have  been  carried  on  anywhere,  and 
the  knowledge  displayed  by  his  informants  of  Greek  habits  and 
Greek  heroes  suggests  that  they  were  not  stay-at-home  in- 
habitants of  a  town  which  lay  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek 
trade  in  Egypt,  but  merchants  who  came  to  the  Delta  and 
had  there  mixed  with  the  Greeks  (comp.  ch.  15). 

(2)  The  case  is  diflFerent  as  regards  Thebes.  In  11.  3 
the  present  text  of  Herodotos  makes  him  positively  assert  that 
he  visited  Thebes,  in  54,  55  he  states  that  he  conversed  mth 
"the   priests  in   Thebes,"  while  in   ch.  143   he   implies   that 
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lie  had  seen  Uie  suae  statues  at  Thebes  as  his  pndeccM 
Hekftte»M.  In  my  Iltrvdotot  I  liave  pointed  out  tint  th 
last  passage  is  merely  an  adroit  piece  of  verbal  legenlemaOL 
vhich  baa  succeeded  in  deceiving  readers,  edttore  and  coat- 
meotators  up  to  the  preseot  time.  Herodotoe  has  devah 
mixed  together  his  account  of  the  34o  royaJ  statues  Hek&tni 
had  seeo  at  Thebes  two  generations  previously  wjtb  au  account 
of  341  other  statues  which  be  himself  saw  (as  the  coaieit 
shows)  at  Memphis.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  possible  that  the 
words  f\  ^^0a<{  re  xal  are  an  interpolation.  At  all  events 
they  interrupt  the  contest  where  not  another  word  is  aid 
of  the  visit  of  Herodotos  to  Thebes.  Uerodotos  stales  thai 
after  having  been  told  at  Memphis  of  the  linguistic  experiment 
made  by  Fsammetikhos  he  "turned  into"  {erpatiofttft/  cv)  H£lio- 
potis  to  make  further  enquiries  about  the  matter,  "for  the 
Ueliopolitaos — not  the  Thebans,  be  it  noticed — are  said  to  be 
the  best  informed  of  the  Egyptians."  Thebes  was  too  far 
away  from  Memphis  for  the  traveller  to  "turn  into"  it  for 
information,  nor  in  enumerating  the  places  he  visited  after 
Mempliis  would  he  have  mentioned  it  first  in  order,  before 
the  nearer  Heliopolis.  The  explanatory  clause  which  follows, 
moreover,  confines  the  visit  to  Heliopohs. 

The  second  passage  (chh.  54,  55),  stands  on  u  different 
footing.  Here  we  learn  that  "the  priests  of  the  Tbeban  Zeus' 
informed  him  that  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  two  prtostesses 
away  from  Thebes,  one  to  Libya  and  the  other  to  Greece. 
This  he  "heard  from  the  priests  in  Thebes,"  and  he  gave  ready 
credence  to  the  tale  because  the  priestesses  and  people  of 
D6ddna  averred  that  the  oracle  there  had  been  founded  by 
a  black  dove  from  Egyptian  Thebes,  whose  companion  had 
founded  the  oracle  of  Aramon  in  Libya,  while  "the  divination 
practised  at  Thebes  and  Doddna  is  pretty  much  the  same." 
Two  points  must  be  noticed  here.  First  of  all  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  two  tales  precludes  their  independent  origin, 
and  since  they  relate  to  the  foundation  of  a  Qreek  oracle  their 
origin  must  be  Greek  rather  than  Egyptian.  Secondly,  as 
Wiedemann  has  pointed  out.  the  Egyptian  "priests"  referred 
to   by   Herodotos   were   really    the   "beadles"   or   guides   who 
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showed  travellers  and  their  dragomen  over  the  temples.     A 
real  Egyptian  priest  would  not  have  contaminated  himself  by 
intercourse  with  "the  vile"  stranger  whose  language  he  despised 
to  learn  and  for  whom  he  would  never  have  condescended  to 
act  as  guide.    "The  priests  of  the  Theban  Zeus,"  therefore, 
resolve  themselves  into   ciceroni,  who  might  be  found  in  any 
of  the  parts  of  Egypt — and  they  were  many — where   Amun 
of  Thebes  was  worshipped.    It  is  true  that  the  expression  t£p 
iv  ^Tj^i^a'^  UpicDP  iJKovop  implies  that  Herodotos  conversed  with 
them  in  Thebes  itself,  and  the  impartial  reader  can  have  little 
doubt  that  this  is  what  Herodotos  meant  it  to  imply.    It  might, 
however,  be  strained  so  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  equi- 
valent of  the  expression  already  made  use  of  ol  Up€i<:  rov 
&rjl3ai€o^  Aao9,  "the  priests  of  the  Theban  Zeus"  being  "priests 
in  Thebes" — when  they  were  there.    Herodotos  carefully  avoids 
saying  that   he   "heard  in  Thebes"  what  "the  priests"  said. 
Indeed  his  narrative  contains  fairly  clear  indications  that  he 
could  not  have  done  so.     (1)  Thebes  was  far  beyond  the  region 
which  was  acquainted  with  Greeks  and  kidnapping  Phoenicians. 
This  was  the  Delta,  not  Upper  Egypt.     (2)  The  Greek  oracle 
was  a  peculiar  institution  and  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians 
except  in  places  to  which  it  was  brought  by  the  Greeks.     In 
the  time  of  Herodotos  there  was  no  Greek  oracle  at  Thebes, 
such  as  existed  at  Abydos;  indeed,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
no  Greek  inscriptions  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Lagidse 
are  to  be  found  there,  and  the  first  Theban  oracle  was  that  of 
the  vocal  Memn6n,  which  began  after  the  earthquake  of  B.C.  27. 
Consequently  the  assertion  that  "divination   at  Thebes  and 
Dddona  is  pretty  nearly  the   same"   cannot  be  founded   on 
personal  observation.     The  true  history  of  the  whole  passage 
seems  to  be  this.     Herodotos,  full  of  interest  in  oracles  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin  and  remembering 
the  story  told  him  at  D6d6na,  put  certain  leading  questions 
to  some   "priests"  of  the  Theban  Zeus  whom  he  met  with 
in  the  Delta  and  presumed  to  have  come  from  Thebes.     The 
answer  he  received  was  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.     This    view  of    the  occurrence   is 
supported  by  another  passage  (ch.  42),  where  he  says  that  "All 
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those  who  build  a  temple  to  the  Theban  Zeus  or  belong  to  the 
Tliebau  nome  spare  sheep  and  sacritice  goats,"  wbile  those  "wha 
have  a  temple  uf  Mend^  ur  beloug  to  the  Meud^iau  oomc  span 
goats  and  sacrifice  sheep."  The  "Theban  Zeus" 
headed  Amuu-Miu  (ur  Knem)  and  his  worshippers  who  were 
spread  all  over  Egypt  are  distinguished  from  the  iubabitants  o£ 
the  Theban  nome  itself.  The  fact  tliat  they  are  mentioned 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  Theban  nome  suggests  that  thi 
templa  where  Herodotos  saw  the  image  of  the  ram-headed 
Amun  was  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Thebes.  Indeed 
traveller  who  had  once  seen  the  marvellous  structure  of  KamaJt 
and  the  long  avenue  of  rara-headed  sphinxes  which  led  W 
it  could  hardly  have  refrained  from  alluding  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  of  Min.  After,  however,  thus  placing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Theban  nome  second  in  the  list  of  the 
woi-shippers  of  the  Theban  Zeus,  Herodotos  goes  on  to  place 
them  first, — an  instructive  parallel  to  his  usage  in  chh.  54,  55 

(3)  We  now  come  to  a  passage  which  is  extremely  start- 
ling. In  cb.  29  he  declares  that  he  went  "as  an  eye-witneas  aa 
far  as  the  city  of  Elephantinfi,  but  from  this  point  southward  he 
could  speak  only  from  hearsay."  I  have  suggested  in  my 
Herodotos  that  the  words  ai'e  possibly  an  interpolation,  as  they 
are  in  part  omitted  in  one  MS,  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  they  are  more  probably  a  verbativi  quotation  from 
another  author,  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  historian 
without  acknowledgment  after  the  fashion  of  his  age  and  race, 
and  so  producing  the  impression  in  the  miud  of  the  reader  that 
Herodotos  himself  actually  went  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract. 
Certainly  such  a  supposition  would  not  only  explain  the  want 
of  an  apodosis  to  the  ftev  after  roaofBe,  but  also  the  inconsist- 
ency of  what  follows  with  the  general  and  comprehensive 
character  of  the  statement  immediately  preceding;  "from  no 
one  else  [besides  the  sacred  scribe  at  Sais]  was  I  able  to  leara. 


'  011.42:—  Chi.  54.  65:— 

(1)    ■■Oiri)i,itrS>i&iiieT,^Ua!tSpurTiLi  (1)    ti  IcpA  mi  Qij^aUoi  Aiai... 

(SI    enflaioi  niw  rOr  Kai  Si7W  Bii  roii-  (2J    ruf  in  G^ipri  UpiiM. 
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anything."  The  contents  of  chapters  29 — 34  show  that  the 
statement  must  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense  as  referring 
only  to  "the  sources"  of  the  Nile  (chh.  28  and  34),  but  it  looks 
as  if  Herodotos  when  first  writing  it  intended  it  to  be  inter- 
preted literally,  the  account  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  which 
follows  being  a  subsequent  addition.  It  is  certainly  noticeable 
that  he  uses  the  word  airroirTTi^  elsewhere  (ill.  115),  not  of 
himself  but  of  others  whom  he  consulted. 

Whether  or  not,  however,  Herodotos  can  be  acquitted  of 
saying  in  so  many  words  that  he  ascended  the  Nile  above  the 
Fayftm,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  conveyed  to  his  readers 
the  impression  that  he  did  so  and  that  his  account  of  things  and 
places  in  Upper  Egypt  was  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 
Indeed  so  successful  has  he  been  in  producing  this  impression 
that  it  still  imposes  on  the  minds  of  untravelled  scholars.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work  proves 
with  as  much  certainty  as  is  attainable  upon  such  subjects 
that  the  impression  is  a  false  one.  The  Egyptian  voyage  of 
Herodotos  ended  with  the  Fayiim  and  the  HSraklfiopolitan 
nome.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  I  have 
passed  in  my  Herodotos  on  the  amount  of  credibility  to  be 
assigned  to  the  statements  of  the  Greek  historian,  where  other- 
wise unsupported,  is  fully  justified,  and  that  it  becomes  a  profit- 
able task  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  information  of 
Herodotos  and  to  determine  the  authors  he  has  used  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  used  them.  I  have  indicated  a  mode  of 
carrying  out  this  enquiry  in  a  part  of  my  book  which  has  not 
been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  reviewer:  the 
enquiry  will  at  any  rate  show  that  Herodotos  was  not  the  book- 
less man  he  has  often  been  supposed  to  be,  and  will  throw  light 
on  the  problems  which  still  beset  his  commentators^. 


^  As  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  this  direction,  I  may  mention 
the  Assyrian  chronology  of  Herodotos 
which  has  hitherto  caused  so  mnch 
perplexity.  I  hope  to  work  out  the 
subject  in  detail  on  another  occasion  ; 
here  I  will  only  give  the  main  results 
of  my  investigation  into  it.     Hero- 


dotos's  Assyrian  history  and  chro- 
nology are  aUke  derived  from  a  GrsBco- 
Lydian  source.  The  Qreeks  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Assyrians 
through  Lydia,  Gyges  having  sent  tri- 
bute to  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sardanapal- 
los,  who  tells  us  that  the  Assyrians 
had  previously  never  even  heard  of  the 
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Let  me  now  return  to  the  main  question  of  this  Papei 
route  followed  by  Herodotoa  in  Egypt.  He  arrived  in  the 
country  during  tJie  inundation  and  he  did  not  travel  further 
8outh  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fayflm.  These  are  the 
two  facts  which  I  believe  I  have  estabiiahed.  In  order  to  trace 
his  journey  in  detail  we  must  have  recourse  to  his  account  of 
Egyptian  history  from  the  time  of  Menes  the  6rat  king  of  the 
united  monarchy  t«  the  rise  of  the  26th  (Saitic)  dynasty  under 
Psammetikhos  I. 


DlunB  of  Lydia.  Hence  tbe  Greek  tales 
about  the  wealth  of  SBrdanapallos 
(Hdt.  II.  150).  Semiramis  -was  a  Ly- 
dial)  goddess  1  andconsequentljthoogli 
her  attribaCes  trere  those  of  the  Aa- 
Bjrian  latar,  her  name  ia  not  toond 
on  the  Assyrian  montuneots.  The 
fiao  yeaiH  of  AsBjiian  rule  over  ' '  Up- 
per Asia"  (i.  96)  correapond  with  the 

Lower  Asia. 

yre. 
NinoeaDe  generation...    SO(n.c,  1250) 
A^D  and  his  succes- 


L 


The  Mermnadee 170  {o.i 

,  CoDiitiest  of  Eyroa  b.o.  515 
Total  number  of  jrs.  705 


The  date  ot  the  overthrow  of  Aa- 
tjagea  and  the  Median  Empire  by 
EyrOB  is  derived  from  tbe  canciform 
docnmenta.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
fall  of  theHerakleidiH  h  placed  15  yaara, 
i.e.  half  a  generation,  after  the  Median 
revolt  in  harmony  Kith  the  statement 
that  the  Medea  "Graf  revolted  from 
Aaayria  and  "the  other  nations"  not 
little  later  (i.  06).  SaidanapalloB 
is  consequently  assigned  to  n.c.  700. 
and  the  erroneoua  dale  given  for  tbe 
overthrow  of  Nineveh  by  KtSaioa  is 
confusion  of  Sardanapalloa 


505  years  of  the  rale  of  the  Herakleidn 
in  Lydia  or  "Lower  Asia"  weat  of  the 
Halys  (aee  i.  103,  177),  the  Herakleidie 
being  descended  from  Ninas  the  son  of 
BAloB  (I.  7).  Aa  Herodotos  eounts 
30  years  tor  a  generation  as  well  as 
for  a  reign  (ii.  112,  lie.),  his  chrono- 
logical Hclieme  was  as  follows : — 

Upper  Asia, 
yra. 

Ninoa 30{b.o.  1250) 

His  succGsaora  (520— 
30  =  )  490 

Tho  Median  revolt  fol- 
lowed by  a  generation 
of  autonomy  {eh.  9«)    30  (d.c.730) 

The  Median  kings 150 

Conqueat  of  Eyros  b.o.  550 
Total  number  of  yra.  700 

with  the  last  king  of  Nineveh.  The 
Semiramls  of  Herodotoa  is  also  as- 
signed  to  B.C.  700  (five  generationa 
before  Nitfikria  tbe  mother  of  Nabo- 
nidoB,  I.  184 ;  cee  my  note  on  the 
poBsago  in  my  Herodoloi) ;  thia  ia 
natural,  if  Semiramia  ia  tbe  Lydion 
name  of  the  Assyro- Babylonian  Istar 
who  first  became  known  to  tbeLydiana 
in  tbe  time  of  Oygea.  She  has  been 
confounded  with  the  wife  (or  mother) 
ot  Aaaur-bani-pal  whoao  father  Esar- 
haddon  rebuilt  Babylon. 
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He  begins  by  telling  us  (ch.  99)  that  the  great  temple  of 
HSphsestos  or  Ptah  at  Memphis  was  built  by  Menes;  next  that 
the  priests  read  to  him  jfrom  a  papyrus  the  names  of  330  other 
princes,  the  successors  of  Menes,  one  of  whom  was  a  queen, 
Nit6kris,  and  the  last  of  whom  was  Moeris,  the  builder  of  the 
propylsea  and  pyramids  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple.  Then 
we  are  told  of  Sesostris  (102 — 110)  who  set  up  the  colossi  in 
front  of  the  temple;  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Pheron  or 
Pharaoh,  whom  (Greek)  legend  connected  with  the  oracle  of 
Butd  and  a  "Red  Mound"  or  K&m  el-Ahmar,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  in  Egypt,  and  to  whom  it  also  ascribed  the  two  great 
obelisks  at  H^liopolis — the  erection,  really,  of  TJsertesen  I.  of 
the  12th  dynasty  (ch.  111).  Next  we  have  the  Greek  god 
Prdteus,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  Tyrian  camp  at 
Memphis,  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  of  Ptah;  Bhampsini- 
tos,  the  builder  of  the  propylaea  and  the  two  colossi  on  the 
west  side  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  (ch.  121) ;  and  then  come  the 
builders  of  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Glzeh,  Khe6ps,  Khephrfin 
and  Mykerinos,  the  last  of  whom  dedicated  a  cow  at  Sais 
(ch.  129).  They  were  followed  by  Asykhis  who  constructed  the 
eastern  propylaea  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  and  the  brick  pyramid 
of  Dahshftr;  Anysis  who  came  from  "the  city  of  Anysis"  and 
fled  before  the  Ethiopian  invaders  to  the  island  of  Elb&; 
Sabak6s  the  Ethiopian  who  raised  the  sites  of  the  Egyptian 
cities,  more  especially  Bubastis ;  Seth6s  the  priest  of  Ptah  who 
routed  the  "Arabian"  host  of  Sennacherib  at  Pelusion;  and 
lastly  the  Dodekarkhy  who  built  the  Labyrinth.  The  Dode- 
karkhy  were  overthrown  by  Psammetikhos  I.,  with  whom  the 
Greek  history  of  Egypt  begins.  Furthermore,  according  to  "the 
Egyptians  and  the  priests"  there  were  341  kings  and  341  gene- 
rations from  Menes  to  Seth&s  (ch.  142),  i.e.  330  kings  ending 
with  Moeris  in  addition  to  the  11  princes  subsequently  men- 
tioned by  Herodotos. 

Now  there  are  two  facts  which  strike  us  at  once  in  regard  to 
these  11  princes;  they  are  each  connected  with  a  particular  monu- 
ment or  a  particular  locality,  and  the  localities  follow  in  geogra- 
phical order  from  north  to  south.  But  it  is  observable  that  except 
in  the  case  of  Anysis  and  Sabakds — who  is  stated  in  ch.  152  to  have 
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driven  Psammetiltbos  iuto  exile  and  wbo  was  therefcire  corn 
w-illi  the  Greek  history  ofEgypt^^ll  the  elereu  kings  are 
ciateil  with  the  great  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis  and  the  chiJ 
monuments  woat  and  30uth  of  it  as  far  as  the    FayOm.     Anr^i 
however,  ia  the  name  not  of  a  king  but  of  a  city' — which  ni»i 
or  raay  not  be  the  name  as  Anytis  in  ch.  166 — and  the  presiimp-l 
tion  arises  that  this  city  also  is  to  be  sought  in   the  ncighbuiur- 
hood  of  Memphis.     Sesostria  or  Ramses  IT.,  who  has  left  hi* 
gigantic  monumenta  in  all  parte  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  wi 
was  specially  a  Theban  monarch  and  builder,  is  known  only 
the  colossi  he  erected  at  Memphis;  the  "Red  Mound"  of  bis 
Phcron  "the  Pharaoh"  is  probably  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
mounds  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  a  little  above  MemfA 
while  the  obelisks  of  Usertesen  which  Herodotoa  ascribes  to 
stood   at    Heliopolis  within   an    easy   drive    northwards    fni 
Memphis.     We   have  already  seen  that  after  conversing  wit 
"the  priests"  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis   Herodot 
"turned  into"  Heliopolis  (ch.  3).     The  "Memphite"   Prflta 
cornea  from  a  Greek  source  and  has  taken  the  place  of  sc 
E^ptian  or  Phmnician  deity.   Rbampsinitos  ia  again  a  Thel 
prince  and  his  historical  prototype  was  probably  Ramses  III.  of 
the  20th  dynasty,  but  he  also  is  celebrated  not  on  account  of 
his  palace  and  temple  at  MedinetrAbu  (Theljes)  but  because  ( 
a  couple  of  statues  which  he  set  up  in  Memphis.     The  pyram 
builders,  who  are  made  to  follow  Rbampsinitos, belong  really 
the  4th  dynasty  and  cany  ua  back  some  3000  years  before  tJ 
time  of  the  Ramses  of  the  20th  dynasty.     Asykb 
the  3rd  successor  of  Mykerinoa  (Men-ka-Ra)'.  and   his   brii 
pyramid  is  one  of  those  at  Dahshflr  south  of  Glzeh.     Pra 
Aeykbia   another  chronological  jump  ia  made  to  Anysis  ai 
Sabakfls  (b.  c.  720).     It  is  plain  that  such  a  list  of  kings  conii 
not  have  been  derived  from  any  Egyptian  source,  and  codj 

'  HerodoloB  tma  mndeB  Biiuilarmis-  UhIa." 

Lake  in  tho  Domea  vX  liis  goddoBBeB  ■  Tlic  tablet  at  Abjdos  oubeB  li 

IliiliHBtis  and  Bu(5.     Bubaetis  in  Pn-  tbe  immedinlosuooesBOiorMen-lw-] 

Tadbt  "%\\v  temple  ol  Pnalit"  (oi  per-  The  Greek  name  Khows  Itmt  the  < 

Ijikpa  BD-PuBlit  "Ihf  jilaoe  of  Pnaht"),  rcftding  Aeeskaf  inati>« 

nnd  BulA  ia  Pn-Uata  "the  tomptG  of  mnst  bo  ndhoreil  to. 
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quently  the  statement  that  there  were  341  kings  from  Menes  to 
Sethos  was  not  given,  as  Herodotos  asserts,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  or  even  on  that  of  the  guides,  but  was  a 
calculation  of  his  own. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  he  could  have  arrived  at  it. 
He  must  have  given  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  or  what 
he  believed  to  be  Egyptian  kings,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred  in  his  note-book,  and  this  order  was  determined  by 
the  order  of  his  visits  to  the  various  monuments,  to  which  the 
names  were  attached  by  the  guides.  At  Memphis  the  temple  of 
Ptah  was  naturally  the  first  object  a  traveller  would  go  to  see. 
Here  the  names  of  a  number  of  Egjrptian  kings  were  recited  to 
him,  beginning  with  Menes — or  Mina  as  the  Greek-speaking 
dragomen  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  name,  in  memory  of 
Minfis — and  ending  with  a  king  who  built  the  northern  propylsBa 
of  the  temple.  The  document  from  which  the  names  were  read 
might  have  resembled  the  Turin  papyrus;  more  probably  it  con- 
tained only  the  names  of  the  kings  specially  connected  with  Mem- 
phis, like  the  Theban  document  used  by  Eratosthenes.  In  any 
case  as  Herodotos  did  not  speak  Egyptian  he  could  not  have 
understood  a  word  of  what  was  read  to  him,  and  experience 
teaches  us  to  distrust  the  interpretation  which  must  have  eman- 
ated from  his  guides  both  as  regards  the  numeral  (330)  and  the 
name  of  the  last  king,  which  indeed  is  demonstrably  false.  We 
may,  perhaps,  gather,  however,  that  the  scribe's  chamber  where 
the  document  was  read  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple. 
At  all  events  the  next  monuments  described  by  Herodotos,  the 
two  colossi  of  Ramses  II.,  were  on  the  north,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mariette*s  excavations.  The  legend  of  Sesostris 
associated  with  him  his  son  "  the  Pharaoh,"  and  the  latter  was 
therefore  necessarily  made  to  follow  him  in  the  account  of 
Herodotos.  It  is  not  needful  to  suppose  that  Herodotos  made 
his  excursion  to  HSliopolis  immediately  after  his  visit  to  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Ptah.  He  might  have 
gone  there  at  any  time  during  his  stay  in  Memphis. 

Herodotos  would  appear  to  have  walked  round  the  temple 
along  its  eastern  wall,  where  the  propylaea  had  been  built  by 
Asykhis ;  but  as  the  story  told  to  him  about  Asykhis  related 
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not  to  these  propyliea  but  to  one  of  the  pyramida  of  Dahsliflr 
the  mention  of  his  name  and  hia  work  at  Memphis  is  postpooed. 
We  are  accordingly  next  taken  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
temple  and  the  Tyrian  camp,  and  then  to  the  western  aide. 
This  was  of  course  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Memphis,  During  the 
period  of  the  inundation  Herodotoa  would  have  sailed  along  the 
canal,  whose  channel  can  still  be  traeed  from  Gizeh  to  a  point  be- 
tween the  niinsof  the  temple  of  Ptah  and  Sakk&rah,  the  chief 
necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  would  have  landed  on  the  rocky  ledge 
on  which  the  pyramids  stand.  This  explains  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  causeway  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  would 
have  been  a  striking  object  in  the  water,  as  well  as  his  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  the  pyramid  or  its  subterranean  vaults 
stood  in  an  island  formed  by  a  canal  (ch,  124).  His  equally 
extraordinary  statement  that  inscriptions  were  written  on  the 
pyramid  may  he  due  to  his  having  noticed  inscriptions  on  the 
toniba  or  mastabas  surrountliiig  the  pyramids,  and  omitting  to 
Tfcord  in  hia  notes  that  they  wore  not  on  the  pyramid  itself. 
That  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  Sphinx — that  wonder  of 
Greek  travellers  of  a  later  day — is  easily  explicable  when  we 
remember  that  he  reached  Gizeh  by  water.  He  would  have 
landed  just  below  the  small  pyramid  which  be  ascribes  to  the 
daughter  of  Khe6ps  and  have  walked  round  the  northern  aide 
of  the  great  pyramid,  thus  making  his  way  to  the  second  and 
third,  and  returning  to  his  boat  either  by  the  same  toad  or 
round  the  southern  side  of  the  second  pyramid.  In  either  case 
he  would  not  have  observed  the  Sphinx. 

On  leaving  Memphis  for  the  Fay{*m  in  the  time  of  the 
inundation,  Herodotos  would  have  fii-st  passed  under  the  py- 
ramids of  Dahshlir,  on  the  south-west  of  the  old  city,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  of  brick  would  naturally  have  ex- 
cited his  curiosity  and  induced  him  to  question  his  dragomau 
about  them.  It  is  immediately  after  his  reference  to  Dahahftr, 
but  before  any  mention  of  the  Labyrinth,  that  the  city  of 
Any  sis  is  named.  Any  sis  ought  therefore  to  lie  between 
Dahahfir  and  the  Fayfim,  and  to  have  been  a  place  of  such 
importance  as  to  have  a  legend  attached  to  it  by  the  guides. 
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Now  between  Dahshfir  and  what  in  the  time  of  Herodotos, 
before  the  construction  of  the  modem  railway,  would  have  been 
the  natural  entrance  to  the  FayAm,  the  only  monument  which 
strikes  the  traveller  is  the  curious  pyramid  of  MMflm.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  it  by  Herodotos,  and  we  must  there- 
fore seek  the  city  of  Anysis  nearer  the  Fayiim.  The  Fayiim 
was  approached  through  the  HfiraklSopolitan  nome  and  by  the 
great  canal  (the  modem  Bahr  Y{Lsuf)  on  which  HSrakl6opolis, 
the  capital  of  the  nome,  stood.  Strabo  calls  the  nome  an  island, 
as  indeed  it  was,  being  surrounded  by  canals  which  opened  into 
the  Nile.  H^raklSopolis  was  a  city  of  considerable  importance  : 
it  had  been  the  seat  of  two  dynasties;  and  its  mounds,  now 
called  Anasiyeh  or  Ahnas  el-Medlneh,  "Ahnas  the  city,"  by  the 
Arabs,  cover  a  large  area  of  ground.  It  is  termed  Khininsu  in 
the  cuneiform  texts  of  Assur-bani-pal,  which  shows  that  its 
hieroglyphic  name  must  be  read  Khenen-su  and  not  Su(ten)- 
khenen  as  has  sometimes  been  proposed.  According  to  a  well- 
known  rule  of  Semitic  (and  Egyptian)  phonetics  Khininsu 
would  tend  to  be  pronounced  Khinissu,  which  would  be  written 
in  Hebrew  characters  D^H,  that  is  to  say  the  Hanes  (Khd^uSs) 
of  Is.  XXX.  4,  which  Gesenius  long  ago  identified  with  the  Coptic 
Hnes  or  H^raklfiopolis.  Now  Hanes  is  manifestly  Anysis,  the 
strong  guttural  at  the  beginning,  which  was  avoided  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  reproduction  of  foreign  names,  being  softened 
as  in  the  Coptic  or  Later  Egyptian  Hnes  and  the  Arabic  Ahnas. 
Geography  and  philology  thus  agree  in  determining  the  position 
of  the  most  southerly  point  attained  by  Herodotos  in  Egypt, 
and  in  showing  what  a  valuable  clue  is  aflforded  by  his  list  of 
Egyptian  kings  to  the  geography  of  his  travels  in  the  country. 
If  the  Anytis  of  ch.  166  is  really  Anysis  we  should  have  a  further 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  statements  of  Herodotos 
are  conditioned  by  his  travelling  experiences,  since  the  name  of 
Anytis  is  here  immediately  followed  by  that  of  an  "  island  "  in 
front  of  Bubastis,  just  as  in  ch.  137  "  king "  Anysis  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  Sabak6s,  the  raiser  of  the  site  of  Bubastis. 

Between  Anysis  and  the  Labyrinth  Herodotos  interposes 
two  kings,  Sabak6s  and  Seth6s.  Sabakds,  the  first  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  here  represents  the  whole  dynasty,  and  as  he 
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ia  iiiftde  to  drive  both  Anysis  and  Psammetikhos  (o  the  marshes 
of  the  Delta  and  Syria  he  becomes  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  and  necessarily  follows  Anysis,  The  position  of  thft 
priest^king  Seth6s  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  and  (as  we  may 
gather  from  ch.  147)  must  have  to  do  with  one  of  the  legendji 
current  among  the  Greek  settlers  in  Egy|3t  in  regard  to  the  ris» 
of  Psammetikhos  I.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  the  story  told 
of  Sethfis  Sennacherib  is  called  "king  of  the  Arabs  and  Assy^ 
rians,"  while  his  army  is  called  "Arabian,"  proves  that  the 
legend  must  be  of  an  Egjrptian  origin.  Arab  was  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Egyptian  Shasu  or  Beduin,  and  we  accordingly 
find  some  of  the  expounders  of  Manetho  designating  the  Hyksds 
as  Arabs  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  I.  14.  Compare  also  Herod.  11 
where  Psammetikhos  is  s,iid  to  have  established  a  garrison  ia 
the  Pelnsiac  Daphn&  (Tel  ed-Defenneh)  to  protect  the  country 
from  "the  Arabians  and  Asayriana")  The  legend  of  Sethds 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  an  Egyptian  source,  and 
as  it  \s  associated  with  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Ptafa  at 
Memphis  it  would  seem  to  have  been  heard  by  Herodotos  when 
at  Memphis. 

Herodotos  does  not  say  in  what  precise  part  of  the  temple 
the  statue  stood.  But  since  the  inscription  which  he  states  was 
upon  it  was  one  which  never  existed  on  any  Egyptian  monu- 
ment and  was  simply  due  to  the  imagination  of  his  dragomen, 
the  hieroglyphics  composing  it  must  have  been  seen  by  Hero- 
dotos himself.  Had  he  heard  of  them  from  the  Egyptians,  their 
meaning  would  have  been  more  correctly  reported.  A  Greek 
stranger,  however,  was  not  admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  the  statue  ranst  therefore  have 
stood  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  or  at  most 
in  one  of  its  outer  courts.  The  statue  was  doubtless  on( 
Horos  to  whom  the  field-mouse  was  dedicated,  the  only  other 
deity  with  whom  that  animal  was  associated  being  Uatsit 
(Uats)  or  But6.  the  nurse  of  Horoa  (see  Ant  Liberal,  fab.  28). 
The  twin  deities  honoured  at  But6  wore  known  as  "Horos  of 
Pb  and  Uatsit  of  Tep,"  and  the  Mayer  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  at  Liverpool  possesses  two  bronze  figures  of  shrew- 
mice  (from  Athribis)  placed  side  by  side  on  a  single  stand. 
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The  key  to  the  position  occupied  by  Sethds  is  given  in  the 
opening  words  of  ch.  142.  He  was  the  laat  of  the  kings  of 
whom  Herodotos  heard  from  his  guides  only,  and  the  place  he 
occupies  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Herodotos  did  not  hear  of 
him  until  after  his  return  to  Memphis  from  the  Fayiim.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  from  this  point  onwards  the  Greek  historian 
records  what  is  stated  not  only  by  "  the  Egyptian "  dragomen 
but  also  by  "  other  men,"  that  is  to  say,  by  Greek  writers  and 
the  traders  of  Naukratis  (ch.  147).  The  legend  of  the  Labyrinth 
alone  is  out  of  its  place ;  but  as  it  was  connected  with  the  rise 
of  Psammetikhos  it  was  necessarily  transferred  from  the  position 
it  should  properly  have  occupied  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Greek  section  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotos.  Strictly  speaking 
the  story  of  the  Dodekarkhy  should  have  preceded  the  story  of 
Sethos  had  Herodotos  adhered  to  the  geographical  order  of  his 
notes ;  this,  however,  was  impossible  since  Seth6s  was  asserted 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Memphite  kings,  while  the  legend 
of  the  Dodekarkhy  was  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Psamme- 
tikhos.    Herodotos,  consequently,  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

We  can  now,  therefore,  give  a  fairly  accurate  sketch  of  the 
tour  of  Herodotos  in  Egypt.  He  arrived  like  other  Greeks 
of  his  age  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kandpic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and 
there  found  the  country  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion. He  first  made  his  way  to  the  Greek  capital,  Naukratis, 
where  he  doubtless  hired  a  dragoman.  Under  his  guidance  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Sais,  and  subsequently  took  his  way  in  a 
direct  line,  under  the  lee  of  the  Libyan  desert,  to  Memphis, 
passing  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  on  his  right.  After  inspecting 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah  there,  first  visiting  its  northern 
entrance  and  then  walking  round  it  from  east  to  west,  he  went 
by  water  to  Gizeh  in  order  to  see  the  Pyramids.  The  expedi- 
tion would  not  have  occupied  more  than  a  day,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  voyage  southwards,  past  Dahshiir,  to  Anysis  or  Hera- 
kleopolis,  and  from  thence  to  the  Faydm.  Herodotos  then 
returned  to  Memphis,  and  either  now — or  more  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit^ — made  an  excursion  to  HSliopolis.    On 

^  The  statements  made  in  chh.  7—9      Hdliopolis  before  ascending  the  Nile 
seem  to  imply  that  Herodotos  visited      above   Memphis,   and  the  same  in- 
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leaving  Memphis  he  must  have  passed  HSllopoHs  again  os  his 
way  to  Bubostis  (Tel  Basta,  near  Zagazig)  and  But6,  the  site  of 
which  latter  place  is  unfortunately  uncertain ;  while  here  he 
made  a  short  expedition  into  the  Arabian  desert  in  order  to  aee 
the  bonea  of  the  winged  serpents  (ch.  73').  Eventually  he 
found  himself,  in  all  probability,  at  P61usiou  (ill.  10),  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  arrived  there  from  Bubaf^is  by  the 
Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  or  whether  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Naukratis  and  the  Kauopic  mouth,  and  from  thence  coasted  along 
the  Delta,  touching  at  P^lusion,  in  a  ship  which  finally  brought 
him  to  Tyre  (ch.  44).  His  reference  to  the  Pelusiac  DaphuS  in 
ch,  141  may  be  an  indication  of  his  having  followed  the  first- 
mentioned  route.  Such  a  question,  however,  can  only  be 
decided  when  exploration  in  the  Delta  has  settled  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country  and  determined  the  sites  of  Paprfimis, 
of  Butd,  of  Busiris  and  of  Prosflpitia.  Hermopohs  Magna  or 
Damanhtir,  which  he  probably  saw,  could  easily  have  been 
visited  by  him  on  his  way  to  Naukratis  from  the  sea ;  whether 
this  was  also  the  case  as  regards  Paprerais,  Busiiis  and  Prosfipitis 
must  be  left  to  future  research  to  decide.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  geography  of  the  Delta  is  still  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  excavation  alone  can  enable  us  to  settle  it  The 
discovery  of  Naukratis  however  is  a  cheering  illustration  of 
what  may  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  and  it  nmy 
therefore  be  hoped  that  it  will  arouse  classical  scholars  as  well 
as  Kgyptologists  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  archaeologi- 
cal exploration  of  the  Delta. 

A.  H.  SAYOE. 
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manted  above.  Zagaxig.    In  this  esse  Butfl  ought  to 
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ON  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  MENES. 

READ  BEFORE  THE   INSTITUTE,   23RD  MARCH,   1857, 
BY  JOHANNES  VON  OUMPACB,   ESQ. 

Individuals  are  but  so  many  types  of  their  species.  The  history 
of  every  one  of  us  is  a  miniature  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Who  is  able  to  trace  his  recollections  beyond  a  certain 
epoch  of  his  existence  ?  Our  origin  and  the  first  period  of  our 
infancy,  so  far  as  our  personal  Ibiowledge  goes,  are  shrouded 
in  complete  and  impenetrable  secrecy.  ITio  same  is  the 
case  with  the  earliest  history  of  mankind.  It  will  never  be 
disclosed  to  us ;  or,  at  the  best,  we  have  no  reasonable  hope 
that  it  ever  will.  The  inhabitants  of  no  otlier  worlds  were 
called  by  God  to  witness  the  birth  of  man,  that  they  might 
relate  to  him  what  they  beheld.  The  veil,  which  He  Him- 
self threw  over  the  act  of  the  creation,  no  human  hand  wiU 
be  allowed  to  lift.  Never  shall  we  succeed  in  tracing  the 
history  of  our  race  to  its  cradle,  much  less  to  its  origin. 

It  IS  true  that  numerous  attempts  to  this  end  have  been 
made,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  all  times. 
But,  upon  examination,  what  do  we  find  them  to  be?  The 
mere  flights  of  a  wild  and  ungovemed  imagination,  soaring 
far  above  the  highest  land-marks  of  history,  and  viewing 
the  latter,  from  the  dreamy  regions  of  theory  and  specula- 
tion, only  as  so  many  conveniences  placed  in  the  ocean  of 
time  for  its  special  use.  Yet,  similar  indulgences  of  the 
fancy  are  presented  to  the  public  as  the  results  of  profound 
chronological  research  and  learning.  Harmless  enough 
in  themselves,  they  unfortunately  tend  to  discredit,  in 
the  general  opinion,  a  science  so  little  understood  and  appre- 
ciated as  is  Chronology,  though  not  improperly  termed  the 
backbone  of  history,  and  yielding  in  importance  to  few  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 

But  whilst  the  earliest  infancy  of  our  race  is  involved  in 
inscrutable  mystery,  still,  as  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of 
individual  man  to  which  his  clearly  defined  recollections 
carry  him  back,  so  there  is  a  corresponding  period  in  the 
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exiBtence  of  mankind  to  which  its  accredited  history  maj 
be  traced,  and  which  we  emphatically  term  ffie  filntorind 
epoch.  It  would  seem  to  reach  nearly  5,000  years  into  the 
past,  or  to  tall  between  the  "^5th  and  the  -JOth  centui^ 
oof'uro  the  Christian  era.  At  leoet,  the  ehronolo^ca]  triMli- 
tions  of  those  ancient  nations,  with  whose  history  we  are 
sntficiently  acquainted,  point  without  exception  to  ftiiit  period 
as  comprising  the  epochs  of  the  reigns  of  their  eurliffit 
recorded  kingsn.  The  accredited  history  of  Egypt  aUi 
by  some  chronologera  assertod  to  ascend  to  far  rcmotor  Dgc& 
TbuB  Chevalier  Bunaen — who  not  only  places  "  the  creatiun 
of  the  firat  man  in  Northern  AHia,"  but  also  traces  the  his- 
tory of  language  ond  of  its  grammatical  structure  up  to 
20,000  years  b.c. — assigns  the  year  B.C.  9, 080  as  the  epoch 
of  the  reign  of  II>'tis,  the  first  priaslly  king  of  Thebes; 
whilst  he  states  the  reign  of  the  lirst  vlectcd  long  of  Kgypt 
to  have  commenced  in  the  year  n.c,  7,2^0,  and  that  of  her 
first  herediianj  king  in  the  year  n.c,  5,41.3.  Ho  then,  in 
B.C.  3,624,  divides  the  empire  into  tTpper  and  Lower  KgjT' 
in  oi'der  to  reunite  it  350  j-cars  later  under  Meiics,  its  first 
hulorieal  ki:ig.  No  rational  person  would  wish  mo  lo  foUon 
Chevalier  Buuseu  into  the  regions  of  hiw  esti-avagaiit  E^>eca- 
lations.  Being  unconnected  with  the  well-known  I'russian 
expedition  to  Egypt,  undertaken  several  years  ago  at  the 
ptraonal  expense  of  KiTig  Frederick-WiUiam  IV.,  the  most 
enlightened  and  muuitieent  patron  of  science  in  our  time, 
and  entrusted  by  Iiira  to  ilie  able  conduct  of  Profesaor 
Lepstue,  a  dislinguished  member  of  this  Institute, — I  do  not 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  offer  lo  hia  Majesty  a  return  for 
thousands  of  goodly  Fredericks  -  d'or  in  the  shape  of 
many  centurioB  of  Egyptian  antiquity.  But,  however  un- 
tenable certain  hyixitheses  concerning  the  age  of  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  may  be,  they  are,  as  regards  the  epochs 
assigned  bv  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Professor  Lepsius  to  the 
reign  of  Meuea,  not  altogether  devoid  of  traditionary  sup- 
port ;  and  the  question  of  the  acci'edited  period  of  Egyptian 
Iiiatorj',  therefore,  presents  a  deep  interest,  not  merely  in  a 
chronologii'al  point  of  view,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  species.  It  is  on  this  question  that  I  would 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  which,  I  have  but  a  diffident 
hope  to  express,  may  not  be  considered  wholly  undeserving 
of  some  moments  of  indulgent  attention. 
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Few  aTe\he<x>nte8ted  points  of  chronology  on  which  there 
exists  so  wicBe  a  difiPerence  of  opinion,  as  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  epochjof  the  reign  of  Menee,  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  first  historical  king  of  Egypt.     Whilst  M.  Lesueur 
places  it  as  high  as  b.c.  5,773,  Professor  Boeckh  as  high  as 
B.C.  5,702,  Professor  Lepsius  in  b.c.  3,893,  and  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  in  B.C.  3,623,  Mr.  Poole  brings  it  down  to  b.c.  2,717, 
Mr.  Nolan  to  Rc.  2,673,  and  Mr.  Osbum  to  b.c.  2,429,  Mr. 
Sharpe  questioning  the  historical  existence  of  Menes  alto- 
gether.    Thus,  the  two  systems  of  Egpytian  chronolocy,  of 
which  the  a]K>ve  numbers  are  the  exponents,  and  famUiarly 
termed  th^  long  and  the  short  chronologies,  are  seen  to 
differ  by  9«pace  of  time  varying  from  900  to  3,300  years — 
naked  fi/ires,  which  barely  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  their 
historica  import.     If  we  would  form  such  an  idea,  let  lis 
suppos^t^^hat,  at  some  future  period  of  the  world's  history, 
chronrfgers  were  to  raise  the  question,  whether  Victoria  1. 
of  En^aiid  reigned  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  III.  of  France, 
or  in  he  time  of  Moses,  the  great  law-giver  of  the  Jews  P 
whetfi^  from  the  13th  century  before,  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury ^^>  Christ,  there  had,  or  had  not,  existed  a  British 
emd^  imder  the  rule  of  princes  posterior  to  Victoria  I.  P 
j^xi^et  it  be  remembered  that,  imder  the  former  supposi- 
tio'  not  only  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  and  the 
eo'e  history  of  England  would  have  to  be  thrown  back 
IP  the  past  beyond  the  period  of  the  Jewish  Exodus,  but 
^  also  the  vast  gulph  of  time,  thus  created,  would  have  to 
filled  up  again  with  new  events  of  English  histoir,  and 
d  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  of  Inkermann,  and  the  fall 
'Sebastopol,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  some  3,000  years 
;to,  would  have  to  be  connected  with  the  history  or  the 
ear  a.d.  1857.   Unfortunately,  we  know  almost  as  little  of 
he  early  events  of  Egjrptian  history  as  we  do  of  those  of 
he  next  ten  or  thirty  centuries  to  come,  and  still  less  of 
uheir  sequence  and  connexion.    JBare  names  and  numbers, 
admitting  of  a  ready  adaptation  to  any  chronological  system, 
is  nearly  all,  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  of  the  remotest 
history  of  the  lands  of  the  Nile. 

As  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  Manetho's  list  of 
Egyptian  dynasties,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  reached  us, 
observes  no  consecutive  chronological  order,  but  that  some 
at  least  of  those  dynasties  reigned  contemporary  with  each 
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other,  I  may  be  permitt<,Hi  ta  ailontly  pass  over  tie  systems 
of  Egyptian  clironolooy  advanced  by  M.  Lesueur  and  Pro- 
[esBoT  Bocckh,  who  still  reatcil  them  on  the  coulrary  opinion ; 
the  latter  commencing  the  reign  of  the  gfjda,  or  the  first  year 
of  Hephacstoa,  on  the  20th  July,  b.c.  y0,522.  lliero  remain 
thus  only  two  "long"  systems,  those  of  Professor  Lopsius 
and  Chevalier  Biinsen,  tor  us  to  examine,  — a  task  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  circmnstance  that  both  rest  their  respective 
systems  exclusively  on  a  certain  number  of  "3, 555  years," 
which  the  true  Manetho,  they  assert,  states  tfl  have  elapsed 
from  the  roign  of  Mcnes  to  the  death  of  tlioyounger  Neo- 
tanebus  in  the  year  B.c.  340,  and  which  wouW  raise  the 
foimer  epoch  to  the  year  b.c.  3,895.  This  epoch  Professor 
Lopsius  adopts;  only  that,  taking  the  3,556  yors  to  be 
vague  Egyptian  years  of  365  days,  he  lowers  it  to  the 
Julian  year  u.t;,  3,89:i,  in  contradiction  with  himsef ;  since 
he  himself  (in  another  part  of  his  "  ChronologyVof  the 
Egj-ptiatis")  insists  that  Manetho  reckons  accordng  to 
fixed  Alexandrian  years  of  3fi5J  days,  as  is  really  th  cose. 
On  the  other  hand.  Chevalier  lluiiscn,  with  that  ocon- 
sistency  which  so  greatly  distinguishes  his  lately  comjleted 
work  on  Egj-pt,  after  repeatedly  urging  the  induVable 
genuineness  and  paramount  importance  of  the  Mancthnian 
number  of  3,555  years,  and  adopting  it  for  the  two  pe.'ods 
of  the  new  empire  and  the  Ilyksos  tune,  rejects  it  as  regrds 
the  duration  of  the  old  empire  in  favour  of  the  Canon  of 
Eratosthenes,  whicii  ho  calculates  to  be  shoiter  by  271  ye>8. 
It  is  thus  that  he  obtains  for  the  commencement  of  the  rein 
of  Menes  the  year  b.c  3,623,  instead  of  tiia  year  b.c.  3, 8^5. 
But  notwithstanding  this  modified  acceptation  of  the  nuii. 
ber  in  question  on  the  part  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  his  enti* 
system  of  Egyptian  chronology  depends  as  much  on  it  a 
does  that  of  Professor  Lepsius.  To  prove,  therefore,  tht 
uuhistorical  character  of  that  fundamental  date  ia  to  over- 
throw the  very  basis  upon  which  both  their  chronological 
systems  are  made  to  rest,  and,  consequently,  to  overthrow 
those  systems  themselves. 

Tlie  passage,  in  which  the  number  of  3,555  years  occurs, 
belongs  to  Syncellus,  and  reads  thus:  "  Manetho,  who  is  so 
celebrated  among  the  Egyptians,  in  treating  of  the  30 
dynasties  mentioned  in  the  (Hd  Chronicle,  and,  evidently 
relying  on  the  authority  of  the  latter,  differs  jet  esseutiallv 
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from  it  as  regards  the  numberof  years;.  .  .fortliellSffenera- 
tione,  which  he  describes  in  three  books,  and  under  30 
dynasties,  ho  computes  to  have  reigned  altogfither  3,556 
years,  from  a.m.  1,oS6  to  5,141,  or  to  within  15  years  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  .  .  .  from  the  first  king  of  Egypt, 
Mestraini,  who  is  also  called  Afenes, ...  to  Nectanebus,  the  last 
[  king  of  Egypt."  It  will  be  remarked  that,  from  this  passage, 
both  Professor  Lepsius  and  Chevalier  Bunseu  select  the 
mber  of  "  3,565  years,"  as  alone  suitable  to  their  purpose, 
and  that  they  altogether  disregard  the  "  113  generations," 
inseparably  connected,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable, with  the  former  —  irreconcilable  inasmuch  as  the 
mean  duration  of  30J  years  for  a  long  series  of  successive 
reigns,  which  those  numbers  suppose,  is  contrary  to  all 
human  experience.  One  only  of  the  two  numbers,  therefore, 
can  be  historical ;  the  other  must,  of  necessity,  be  tictitious. 
We  have  seen  that  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Professor  Lepsius 
adopt  the  "  3,555  years "  in  the  former  sense.  Let  ua 
inquire  what  reasons  they  assign  for  their  choice.  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  in  the  first  place,  urges  the  intact  character  of  the 
number  of  "  3,555  years ; "  but  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the 
oomtptness  of  the  "  113  generations."  The  simple  fact  that 
"no  clerical  error  has  crept  into  the  date,"  as  Sj'uccllus  found 
it  recorded,  can  as  little  establish  its  hiatorical  character  as  it 
is  calculated  to  coniince  us  that  the  work  from  which  it  was 
taken  was  the  genuine  history  of  Manetho.  On  the  contrary, 
the  irreconcilable  nature  of  the  two  combined  dates  irresistibly 
leads  uB  to  a  different  conclusion.  A  second  and  last  reason 
adduced  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  repeated  by  Professor 
Lepsius,  in  favour  of  the  3,555  years,  we  will  presently  con- 
sider. The  latter  has,  at  least,  seen  the  necessity  of  some 
notice  being  taken  of  the  "  113  generations;"  and  bolder 

I  than  Chevaner  Bunsen,  ho  endeavours,  by  a  truly  desperate 
argument,  to  discredit  the  historical  character  of  that  date. 
"  When  finally,"  Professor  Lepsius  writes,  "  Syncellus 
makes  mention  in  this  place  of  the  113  generations,  which, 
for  reasons  already  assigned,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old 
Chronicle,  he  does  so  merely  in  consequence  of  his  frivolously 
confoundiog  what  immediately  precedes ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
date  should  liave  got  into  the  text  by  the  wisdom  of  some 
later  copjTst."  Alas,  for  poor  Wisdom !  she  is  made  to  serve 
many  a  pui-poao,  and  to  cover  a  muUilude  of  sins.    But  Pro- 
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appears  from  hia  i 
aware  tliiit  they  did  nof,  i 
to  the  Old  Chronicle." 

equally  unmoved  by  hia  " 
the    other   hand. 


fes«or  Lepriua'a  "Reasons  alrfmli/  assigned  ?  "  On  tomii 
to  the  pag«  of  hia  work  to  which  he  refers  us,  we  read  thl 
"We«%  in  the  Old  Chronicle,  are,  at  all  events,  the  I 
generations."  Not  a  sj-llablc  more  docs  he  say.  That  n 
assertion  constitutes  his  "  reasons  already  assi^ed."  Ni 
I  work,  he  must  have  bees  ful 
a  he  pretends,  "(.-xcIiiBivelj  bekt 
At  any  rale,  there  they  re 
"  wisdom  "  and  his  "  frivoUtj-.' 
Professor  Lepsins  adduces  thi 
reasons  in  support  of  the  number  of  ;i,55>i  years. 
number,"  be  arguoc,  "must,  under  any  circumstooces, 
regarded  as  a  traditionary  one,  handed  do'tm  to  SyuceUus,wl 
treats  it  as  of  so  great  importance  that,  without  connectii 
it  with  any  other  dates,  he  places  it,  as  the  sum  of  Maof'lhc 
ehronology,  in  opposition  to  the  Old  (Thronicle,  and  relies  d 
it  in  order  to  establish  liis  own  biblical  epoch  for  the  ( 
history  of  Efrj'pt."  But  this  reason  is  a  sorry  one  indec 
Tlie  17,520  years,  which  Manetho  states  the  gods  and  d 
gods  to  have  reigned,  are  no  less  a  traditionary  numbt 
handed  down  to  SvnceUus,  than  are  the  !3,655  years.  Ai 
80  far  I'rom  attaching  any  importance  to  the  latter  dato,  1 
treats  it,  according  to  the  own  statement  of  Profna 
IjepsiuB,  ever  in  contradiction  with  himself,  ea  a  "  lydne 
number,  which  he  unhesitatingly  reduces  to  2,365  years,  q 
deducting  from  it  two  periods  of  656  and  5l>i  years  aa  pure! 
fictitious, — "a  stupid  process,"  in  Chevalier  Bunsen'so  '  '  ^^ 
thongh  adopted  by  hitnuclf  on  a  more  limited  scale,; 

Professor  Jjepsius's  second  reatii:>n  is  as  futile  as  we  hav 
found  his  first  one  to  be.  It  demands  some  preliminaL 
remarks.  The  "  tnio"  Manetho  divided  his  historical  wor] 
into  Sothic  cycles.  He  commenced  and  ended  the  reign  c 
the  gods,  and,  consequently,  connnencod  again  his  hamai 
history  with  epochs  of  that  cyt^le.     It  is  thus  be  reckons :- 
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BO. 

lieigii  of  the  gods  conimenoes  with  tb«  epoch  of  the  1st 

cycle =20th  July  21,765 

namely :  goda,  13,870  years  )  i  t  roA 

demigoda,       3,650  years  J       •        •        •        •  i < f«J-w 


ends  at  the  conclusion  of  the  12 tb  cycle  .= 19th  July     4,245 

Human  history  commences  with  the  epoch  of  the  13th  cycle = 20th  July    4,245 
and  comprises : 
10  (pre-hiHtorical)  generations^  Thinitee,  853  years  ) 

}  1,460 

1,110  year< ) 

epoch  of  the  14th  cycle     2Uth  July    2.785 

1,460  yean  =1,460 

epoch  of  the  15th  cycle    20th  July    1.325 

985  years"    985 


30  historical  dynasties,  with 
Menes    at     their     head,  • 
together    8,555    years   in 
113  reigns, 


3,555  years 


concluding  at  the  extinction  of  the  Egyptian  empire 

in  the  986th  year  of  the  15th  Sothio  cycle      .        .= 20th  July       340 

This  statement  differs  only  in  one  point  fi*om  the  views 
of  Professor  Lepsius,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  epochs  of 
the  Sothic  cycles  occur  three  years  later,  although,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to .  remark,  he  himself  insists  that 
Manetho  reckons  according  to  fixed  years  of  365;^  days,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  epoch  of  the  13th  cycle  actuatly  did  fall 
in  the  year  B.a  4,245,  instead  of  the  year  b.c.  4,242.  Nor  can 
the  corresponding  commencement  of  the  15th  cycle,  on  the 
20th  July,  B.C.  1,325  instead  of  B.C.  1,322,  as  commonly 
supposed,  any  longer,  I  venture  to  think,  be  subject  to  a 
doubt ;  the  astronomical  and  historical  proofs,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  adduce  to  that  effect,  appearing  to  me  conclusive.^ 

*  "  21eitrechnung  der  Babylonier  und  Aspyrer."  Heidelberg,  1852.  "  Zwei 
Chronolugische  Abhandlimgen."  Heidelberg,  1854.  I  may  be  i>etinitted  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
pamphlet,  two  Demotic  inscriptions,  comparing  years  of  the  Apis  cycle  with 
regnal  years  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Bnigsch  in  Ihh 
**  Demotic  Grammar."  Unfortunately  they  both  refer  to  the  same  reign,  that 
of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  whose  3 '2nd  and  33rd  years  are  stated  to  correspond 
to  the  2nd  and  3rd  years  of  the  Apis  cycle.  The  Ptolemy  meant  can  only  be 
Pbiladelphus,  Philometor,  or  Soter.  Dr.  Brugsch  su]>po8es  the  inscriptions 
to  date  from  tbe  mgn  of  the  former;  but  his  reasons  apply  with  greater 
force  to  Philometor,  who  succeeded  in  the  year  a.n.  568.  His  32nd  and  33rd 
years  would  therefore  be  A.N.  599  and  600.  Now,  I  have  proved  the  year 
A.N.  223  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  an  Apis  period.  Consequently, 
adding  15  completed  cycles  =■  375  Egyptian  years,  the  year  a.n.  598 
would  be  the  e})och  of  another  cycle,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  yean  of  the  latter 
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Professor  LepaiuB,  now,  argues  thus:  "From  ilanotho'i 
mode  of  arrangement,  ive  should  have  been  Ifd  (o  exp« 
that  he  would  have  made  the  first  year  uf  iho  first  hiatorici 
king,  Menes,  to  coineide  vrith  an  epoch  of  the  Sothic  cycl« 
liut,  on  the  contrary,  wi>  tiiid  not  only  thot,  according  1 
Manetho,  tlio  epoch  of  the  reign  oi"  Mi-nes  does  not  tkll  ap< 
eudi  an  epoch,  hut  thut  the  Egyjitiun  historian  mni'eover,! 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  thus  far  extending  the  huuiai* 
history,  iurcntn  a  pre-historical  dynasty  of  10  Tliiuite  kings, 
with  3'JO  regn^tl  years,  in  order  to  interpose  them  betweoQ 
the  gods  and  Menes.  "  And  this  number  of  350  years,  thus 
introdueed,"  he  concludes  further,  "a  numher  which,  though 
pre-historical  and,  therefore,  fictitious,  yet  partak«8  of  no 
cyclical  eharacter,  has  nothifig  in  common  with  the  8othui 
period,  and  can  no  more  be  n  Sotliic  number  than  ltd  comple- 
mentary number  y,50&,  proves,  by  this  very  circuinstAncei 
both  the  genuineness  and  the  historical  character  of  tho 
important,  truly  Manethonian  number  3,555 ;  and  prove* 
ftirthcr,  that  the  eatabliahmfut  of  tho  llrst  hifitorical  year,  at 
the  epoch  of  Alenes,  fixed  directly  by  that  numbei-,  cannot 
first  date  from  Maiietho,  but  must  be  al  least  an  old  iis  is  tlia 
invention  of  tho  cyclical  isystem  of  Egyptian  mythology, 
insepaiably  connected  with  it,  and  which  no  one  woold  or' 
could  first  ascribe  to  Manetho.  Tlie  epoch  of  Menes,  thero- 
Ibre,  must  have  been  fixed  prenously  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  cyclical  system,  because  the  hitler  is  based  on  that 
number  and  supposes  it ;  in  other  wurda,  the  epoch  of  Menea^ 
recorded  by  Manetho,  was  always  a  given  one,  historically 
handed  down  to  him." 

Now,  I  quite  agree  with  the  premises  established  1 
Professor  Lepsius ;  but  the  t'oncluaion  he  draws  from  tbcm, 
I  hold  to  be  utterly  untenable.  Or,  is  it  not  simply  prepo»< 
terous  to  assert  that  the  number  of  3,555  years  is  "  insepoi 
ble  "  from  the  cychcal  sj'stem  of  Egj'pliun  mythology, 
that  tho  number  in  question  is  necessarily  involved  in  that 
system  ?  It  is  plain,  that  any  other  chronologist  thait 
Manetho  might  have  chosen  any  other  number  than  3,6oS 


oorre8[»nd  to  ttio  j-eiir*  a.n.  S9I 
Qur  inacrrptiona.  'I'hu  uii.iuuU< 
adiipteil  by  Priifensor  Leiiaiiu 
iliiesli»n.  Indeed,  ha  alionld  m 
liig  the  Apia  cfcie  to  maat  Uk  i 


nd  iIiKI,  !□  the  most  porfeut  ucourdnnca  nitk 
j  cpoub  of  tl>e  GtL  I'Lamaiiut^  4.3.  fiSt, 
^Tees  with  Htifitr  uf  tho   reign*  here    ' 
:r  lutvB  permitted  Iiie  fiuiaiful  lifwi  rega 
IB  of  ehroDologorii. 
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years  for  the  duration  of  the  real  history  of  Egypt,  so  long 
as  he  was  possessed  of  sufHcient  power  of  invention  to  make 
up  the  chosen  number  by  a  complementary  one,  in  accordance 
with  his  system,  to  the  sum  of  3,905  years.  Supposing  the 
text  of  Syncellus  to  read  2,999  instead  of  3,555  years,  and 
906  instead  of  350  years,  would  not  the  argument  of  Pro- 
fessor Lcpsius  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  former,  as  it  does 
to  the  latter,  or  any  other  ttco  numbers  of  years  which,  within 
the  13th  Sothic  cycle,  make  up  the  sum  of  3,905  years, 
reckoned  upwards  from  B.C.  340?  Elaborate  as  is  the 
argument  of  Professor  Lepsius,  it  is  so  utterly  futile  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  argument. 

The  third  and  concluding  reason  assigned  both  by  Professor 
Lepsius  and  Chevalier  Bunscn  in  favour  of  the  date  of 
3,555  years  is,  that  this  number  suit«  no  known  system 
whatever  of  ancient  chronology,  but  is  irreconcilable  with 
all,  and,  consequently,  admits  of  no  explanation  in  accord- 
ance with  any  such  system ;  **  so  that  Boeckh,"  as  Professor 
Lepsius  adds,  ''  after  likewise  seeking  in  vain  for  an  explana- 
tion, at  last  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  of  3,555 
years  is  at  any  rate  incorrect,  being  hardly  the  invention  of 
any  one,  but  probably  resting  on  an  error  of  Syncellus,  who 
unwittingly  vitiated  or  falsified  the  traditionary  number." 
Certainly,  such  a  strange  and  groundless  assertion  as  this  is 
undeserving  of  a  moment's  consideration;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  so  long  as  the  number  in  question  renudns 
unexplained,  the  argument,  based  upon  this  circumstance,  is 
not  without  some  degree  of  force.  But  does  it  follow  that, 
because  the  number  of  3,555  years  has  thus  far  defied 
every  attempt  at  explanation,  it  should  be  inexplicable  P  Far 
from  it.  To  any  one  versed  in  chronology  the  explanation 
presents  itself  readily  enough. 

We  have  seen  that  Manetho, — according  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen  and  Professor  Lcpsius,  the  true  Manetno, — is,  as  they 
themselves  attest,  a  systematizing  chronographer,  who  adapts 
his  entire  system  to  the  Sothic  period,  and  invents  in  the  first 
place  a  long  reign  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  and  thrai  a  pre- 
historical  dynasty  for  the  pui-pose  of  connecting  that  reign 
with  human  history.  Chevalier  Bunsen  not  only  recognises 
in  those  royal  personifications  of  Manetho's  fancy,  bodily 
opposition  kings,  and  divides  the  Egyptian  empire  in  order  to 
submit  to  their  rule  half  the  lands  of  the  Nile,  but^  moreover. 
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be  ten  in  the  dcmi-goda  of  tlie  same  historian's  crcatioD.  sv 
maof  electoral  and  licrc^tiir}-  prinfCH,  oiid  even  bestows  a 
ten  or  twelve  ccoituries  of  tlie  very  rvign  of  the  gods  an 
King  liyiii  uuil  Lie  mortal  succossors.  Prufes8or  Lepsios  sJm 
regards  ilents,  "uccording  to  authentic  national  recordS)" 
na  the  Bucce«sor  of  Miinrtho'e  pro-liistoric-al  Tkinitc  dynasty  of 
10  kings,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  empire, "  by  the  diyiaion," 
he  imaocountahly  adds,  "of  a  yet  old^r  one."  He  holds 
Maaelho  to  have  been  "a  sober,  intelligent,  truth-seeking 
hiBtoriau,"  who,  "under  all  circumstances,  faithfully  adhered 
to  his  ancient  authorities  "  ("  the  public  annals  of  Egypt  "), 
and  whose  statemculs  possess  "  throughout  the  value  of 
contcuiporory  monumenta,"  so  thai,  in  £ict,  the  accredited 
history  wf  tgJT''  would  exiei.d  back  to  the  ei>och  of  the 
reign  of  the  gods,  that  is,  to  the  year  it.c.  21,76.).  I  cannot 
share  these  opinions.  On  the  contrary.  The  palpable  abject 
of  Manetbo  in  extending  his  chronology  to  so  rt-mote  a 
[Hiriod,  is  to  claim  for  the  nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  an 
undue  antiquity;  and  we  are,  therefore,  fully  justilied  in 
nssuuiing  that  this  tendency,  which  equullv  characti^nzea  the 
works  ot  CheTolier  Uunsen  and  Professor  Lepsiusin  our  own 
diiys,  pervades  his  entire  history  ;  und,  further,  since  be 
ttystcniaiiciilly  reckons  the  duration  of  a  reign  of  tlie  gods 
ut  halt'  a  Sothiu  period,  and  that  of  a  reign  of  the  d«nU 
^ods  at  the  twelfth  part  of  tlio  sumo  period,  that  he  likewiaa 
should  have  computed  the  duration  of  a  human  rcigu  at  a 
fixed  nunil«?r  of  years,  corresponding  to  his  system.  And 
sucli,  indeed,  do  wo  Bud  to  be  the  case.  His  "  10 
Thinite  kings,"  with  their  regnal  period  of  "^oO  years," 
contain  the  key  to  his  whole  proceeding.  He  compuUii  tka 
daniCioH  of  a  hiinmii  reiyn  at  iio  years.  The  historical 
number  of  WA  generation^!,  or  auccesaive  reigns,  was  handed 
do\nj  to  him  ;  their  duration  probably  not.  Ur,  if  it  was, 
he  made  hit*  historiciil  kuo^vledge  subservient  to  his  systema- 
tizing purpose.  At  any  vute,  ha  adhered  to  the  113  genera- 
tions, makijig  them  the  bu^is  of  his  calculations,  and 
computing  them,  as  he  does  tho  10  pre- historical  gencratiooa, 
at  'Ao  years  each.  He  thus  obtained  3,!^)55  years  for  the 
suin-total  of  their  reign  ;  nnd,  carrying  this  period  upwards 
from  the  year  b.c.  aiO,  or  the  lost  year  of  the  Egyptian 
kingdom,  lie  arrived  at  the  year  B.C.  4,295,  that  is  50  yeara 
h'j/aiii/  the  eixich  of  the  Sothic  cycle,  following  immediately 
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upon  the  reign  of  the  gods.  This  would  not  do.  Nor  did 
it  accord  with  his  system  to  expand  by  another  Sothic  cycle 
either  the  historical  or  the  pre-historical  times,  any  more  than 
the  period  of  the  gods.  Was  he,  then^  simply  to  waive  the  50 
years,  and  let  the  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Menes  fall  upon  the 
epoch  of  the  13th  Sothic  period,  without  the  introduction  of 
any  transition  period  between  that  king  and  the  gods, — 
between  history  and  fable  ?  He  had  no  choice  left  but  to 
sacrifice  a  few  centuries  of  the  imagined  antiquity  of  his 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to,  or  preserving,  according 
to  his  opinion,  the  historical  character  of  his  system.  He, 
consequently,  with  the  view  of  not  curtailing  the  duration 
of  the  113  reigns,  as  calculated  by  him,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  necessity  required,  interposed  the  modest  round  number 
of  10  transition  km^,  with  their  10  x  35=  360  regnal  years, 
between  Menes  and  the  gods.  These  350  years,  added  to 
the  50  years,  by  which  ms  sum- total  of  113  x  35  =  3,955 
years  fell  in  excess  of  the  epoch  he  had  assigned  to  them, 
make  together  400  years,  by  which  he  had  to  shorten  his 
computation.  Subtracting,  therefore,  400  years  from  the 
sum-total  of  3,955  years,  we  find  a  remainder  of  exactly 
3,555  years  left  for  the  duration  of  the  113  consecutive  reigns, 
according  to  Manetho*s  system.  Such  is  the  simple  origin  of 
that  purely  fictitious  number  of  3,555  years,  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  have  not  hesitated  to 
found  their  systems  of  Egyptian  chronology — systems  which 
thus,  by  the  proof  of  their  unhistorical  and  purely  imaginary 
basis,  are  completely  and  irrecoverably  overthrown. 

If,  however,  a  still  farther  proof  to  this  eflfect  were  needed, 
it  is  furnished  us  by  the  113  generations,  which  the  Manetho 
of  Syncellus — be  he  the  real  or  a  pseudo-Manetho — states  to 
have  reigned  from  the  first  year  of  Menes  to  the  death  of 
Nectanebus  II.,  or  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
in  B.C.  340.  For,  it  having  been  shown  that  Manetho  rests 
his  computed  system  of  chronology  on  that  number,  it  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt,  not  only  that  our  number  was  by 
him  regarded  as  indubitably  historical,  but  that  such,  also,  is 
its  real  character.  The  attempt  of  Professor  Lepsius  to  call 
this  character  into  doubt,  we  have  seen  to  prove  a  signal 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  the  same  number 
of  113  successive  reigns,  occupying  the  entire  space  of 
Egyptian  history,   in  that  ancient   record  called  tne   Old 
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Chronicle,  which  Chevalier  Bansen  endeavoors  to  1 . 

ufl  a   bungling  fiibricatiuu,  und  is  commonly,   bat  '. 

sufficient  reason,  looked  upon  oa  an  uudoubtedly  spuria 
work.  Professor  Lepaiua  would  have  ua  beliLrve,  not  on 
that  it  concluded  with  Anmsia,  the  last  king-  of  Uie  26 
d%*nasty,  b\it  also  that  it  enumerated,  inclusive  of  14  geaet 
tiona  of  the  gods  and  8  of  the  demi-gods,  no  more  than  10 
generations, — a  purely  cyclical  number  altogether  destructii 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  document, — and  that  th 
13  aupplementary  generations  from  Amasis  to  Nectanebns  I_ 
were  added  by  Syncellua.  But  Syncellua  himselt',  as  we  liai 
aeon,  in  the  moet  positive  terma  denies  the  latter  assertioi 
and  assures  us  of  the  contrary ;  whilst  the  very  text  of  ll 
Old  Chronicle,  as  plainly  contradicting  Professor  Lepsius  i 
does  Syncellus,  concludes  not  with  the  26th  but  with  the  -Tflt 
djTiasty,  that  ia,  not  with  Amasis  but  with  Nectancbua  II.  Hon 
over,  the  number  of  generations  or  successive  reigns  bctwe«3 
those  two  kings  is  20  instead  of  13,  as  Profeesur  Lc-psiua  i 
under  the  necessity  of  pretending.  And,  lastly,  independentlj 
of  minor  points,  he  has  to  assign  a  mean  duration  of  nearl; 
37  years  (the  historical  mean  "being  20 — 21  years)  to  the  t 

fenerations,  which  he  makes  the  Old  Chronicle  to  count  fron 
tencB  to  Amasis.  9ucb  are  the  principal  features  of  Profes; 
Lopsius's  "critical"  arrangement  of  the  text  of  that  docii' 
ment.  There  can,  in  my  opinion,  resting  on  the  statcmern 
of  S}-ncellus,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  this  ancientf 
and  even  iu  the  corrupt  state  in  which  it  has  eomo  down  I 
us,  still  valuable  record,  enumeriitod,  like  Manetho,  iiadei 
30  dynasties,  113  successive  leigns  of  mortal  kings,  di^r- 
ing  only  from  him  as  to  their  duration,  which  the  Old 
Chronicle  makes  30,525—34,201  =  2,324  years,  or  in  the 
mean  about  20  J  years  to  each  roign,  in  perfect  acoordanca 
with  our  empirical  knowledge.  The  reign  of  8  demi-gods, 
which  it  interpo.ws  between  that  of  the  gods  and  human 
history,  had  evidently  a  twofold  aim — that  of  a  transitioa 
period,  and  of  making  up  the  cyclical  sum-total  of  36,535 
years,  which,  thus  coneidered,  in  no  manner  affects  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  nimiber  of  years,  aecribod  to  the 
reign  of  mortal  kings.  This  remark  embodies  a  chronological 
truth  of  some  importance,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  those  who  have  pronounced  so  sweeping  a  judg- 
ment against  the  Old  Chronicle. 
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The  Sothisy  a  work  erroneously  ascribed  to  Manetho,  and 
which  Professor  Lepsius,  by  his  own  peculiar  critical  process, 
moulds  into  the  same  shape  as  he  does  the  Old  Chronicle, 
enumerates  between  Menes  and  Amasis  only  83  generations, 
the  number  for  the  old  empire  being  short  by  10.  We  thus, 
by  adding  the  20  reigns  nrom  Amasis  to  the  extinction  of 
the  kingdom,  obtain  only  a  sum-total  of  103  instead  of  113 
reigns.  If,  however,  we  take  the  error  alluded  to  into 
account,  we  possess  in  the  nimiber  of  generations  of  the 
Sothis  a  further  date  confirmatory  of  Manetho  and  the  Old 
Chronicle.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  state  that  the  Sothis  a^ees 
with  the  latter  record  to  the  very  year,  as  regards  the  aura- 
tion  of  their  respective  number  of  reigns,  the  Sothis  reckon- 
ing from  Menes  to  Amasis  2,139  years ;  or,  if  we  suppose  its 
author  to  have  placed  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in 
B.C.  525,  as  is  commonly  done,  and  the  last  year  of  the 
kingdom  in  b.c.  340,  2,139  +  (526  — 340=)  185  =  2,324 
years  from  Menes  to  Nectanebus  H.,  in  the  most  perfect 
accordance  with  the  Old  Chronicle.  The  agreement  is  a 
striking  one.  But  the  113  generations  of  Manetho  we  meet 
with  yet  again  and  again.  Thus  Diodoms  Siculus  enumerates 
116  consecutive  reigns,  from  Menes  to  Darius  Codomannus, 
the  third  Persian  king  after  Nectanebus  II.,  and  thus  he, 
too,  reckons  113  generations  between  the  latter  king  and 
Menes.  The  author  of  the  royal  lists  of  Syncellus  enumerates, 
as  does  Syncellus  himself,  between  Menes  and  Amasis  86 
kings,  assigning  to  the  ancient  Pharaonic  times  9  instead  of 
17  kings,  and  to  the  Hyksos  period  23  instead  of  22  kings, 
or  in  all  7  reigns  less  than  he  should  have  done.  Consider- 
ing this  difierence,  and  adding  the  20  reigns  posterior  to 
Amasis,  we  once  more  obtain  113  generations  between  Menes 
and  Nectanebus  II.,  with  a  regnal  period  of  2,395  years. 
Eratosthenes  enumerates  38  native  reigns  during  the  old, 
ApoUodorus  53  during  the  new  empire ;  Manetho  43  Hyksos 
reigns,  of  which  2  in  the  13th,  and  19  reigns  in  the  18th 
and  19th  dynasties  arc  contemporary  with  native  rulers, 
leaving  22  reigns  in  consecutive  chronological  order  between 
the  lists  of  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus.  In  adding,  there- 
fore, the  three  scries  of  38,  22  and  53  kings,  as  independently 
enumerated  by  three  difierent  chronographers,  we  once  again 
arrive  at  113  generations,  occupying  the  entire  space  of 
Egyptian  history  from  Menes  to  I^ectanebus  II.     Another 


o%  TBX  srocB  or  the  cncx  or  kbtci. 

INodani  tdb  B^^ 

„     il  81  ksB^ :  sod  fim 

•  wclMBftdHt.  meldimorthe  ratgiMfiroai  Amsf 

w  jMowidbM  ZE,  Ac  bmIih  rf  kingg  frt^  Jfoecw  tn  tb- 

Ma»AKa^v*ad^ll3  amntiDOM  Setwetiji  Xecta&ebw  II 
wit  VnH.  Thim  mamkm  »  fotiter  eonfirmed  In-  «!£- 
tHnol  IftlBrimJ  liHiMMj,  to  imamaa  vbicfc  woold  ted 
«»Ar«B  A»  pnHM  OBEMM.  AD  I  wished  bere  to  d 
Ob.  AnC  m  Ac  pMMp  of  SfneeOw  pomondr  q«xed,  and  n 
wfikh  W  itatm  MbmIm  to  hme  nefaoed  U3  gnen^oac 
wick  3,5o5  ngnal  jwi,  from  &e  butoncal  caautMacei^— 

:[^VVi  yean,  ^lon  iHddi  Chn^er  BsBsea  «nd  T^i/iaw 
I«f)iitu  Itkve  exehtsTdr  bwcd  Amr  Rspectir?  grjteMS  of 
eliroDoloKy,  mm  nx  indttbHiiblT  6ctftiaas  mnnber  eompmUd  hy 
3(«n<ith'>;  but,  on  the  other  hand  alao,  that  the  \.\^■^  eeaen- 
timiN,  which  rx-cur  in  the  nune  punge,  conrtitate  it£  ktstori- 
cttl  ttlnmi'tit ;  uikI  llinl,  if  there  w  unoae  a  Ta«t  proportion  of' 
i-orruj)i  fiKurcH  relative  (o  ^rptian  histovr,  v^bicb  have 
I>een  han£d  down  to  iu  by  ancient  ehzaoogruphen, 
number  «umx>rte(l  by  u  nutss  of  erideoce  and  entitled  more 
than  uiiy  other  to  historical  credibility,  it  is  that  numb^  of 
*'  I  I'f  ^•norations." 

Huring  thud  cleared  our  way,  we  may  now  enter  upon  the 
cmuideration  of  the  main  point  c^  onr  inquiry.  It  is  a  well- 
aelablished  truth,  that,  however  greatly  the  duration  of  singlo 
taigne  may  van",  there  is  a  mean,  towards  which  they 
ifpnodmate  in  proportion  of  their  number ;  and  that.  tfa« 
liBgrr  any  Berics  of  BiiccessiTG  reigns,  the  le^  it  vrill  deviate 
Ukju  that  mean.  Xow,  we  know  this  mean  to  be  20 — 21 
vvttT*  for  ft  single  reign ;  and  with  reference  to  a  aeries  of 
\t*  •WMwntive  roigns.  certainly  each  reign  cannot  reasoa- 
■l^V  («  snppoaed  to  have  extended  in  the  mean  more  than 
I  Y«ar,  more  or  less.  For  the  most  probable  duration  of 
I  ^^  jeoerBtioiiH,  we  would  thus  obtain  the  som-total  of 
-''^"  2,-Jl7  yours,  and  for  the  two  eilremca  of  their 
mliou  2,147  and  '2,486  years.  Keckoning 
t  periods  upwards  from  the  year  B.C.  340,  we 
r<ior  B.C,  2,657  ag  the  probable,  and  at  the  yean 
I  a.c.  2,82G  OB  the  possible,  epochs  of  the  reign 
k  tkcduced  from  the  113  consecutive  reigns  toLer- 
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veniiig  between  him  and  Nectanebus  II.  In  very  close 
agreement  with  these  results,  the  2,324  years,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  testimony  of  the  Old  Chronicle  and  the 
Sothis,  elapsed  between  the  two  reigns  in  question,  lead  to 
the  year  B.C.  2,664,  and  the  2,395  years  of  the  Laterculus  of 
Sjmcellus  to  the  year  b.c.  2,735,  as  the  epoch,  we  are  seeking 
to  establish. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  adduce,  on  this  occasion,  testi- 
mony of  any  kind  which  would  involve  the  discussion  of 
details,  whether  connected  with  the  succession  of  the 
Manethonian  dynasties,  subject  to  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  or  with  the  monumental  and  literary  remains  of 
Egypt,  still  so  imperfectly  understood.  I  must  necessarily, 
therefore,  continue  to  coimne  myself  to  those  few  additional 
points  of  broad  and  massive  evidence,  bearing  upon  our 
question,  which  we  possess,  and  upon  which  alone,  in  my 
opinion,  its  solution,  in  the  present  state  of  our  hieroglyphical 
and  historical  knowledge  of  Egypt,  can  successfully  be 
attempted. 

There  occurs  in  Herodotus  one  important  passage  of  this 
kind,  which  haa  been  frequently  cited,  much  discussed,  and 
yet  never  been  properly  understood.  I  allude  to  the  well- 
known  passage  in  which  he  informs  us  of  the  age  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  themselves,  in  personal  communication  with 
him,  ascribed  to  their  first  historical  king.  During  the  time 
from  Mcncs  to  their  own  days,  they  told  the  Greek  traveller, 
the  Sun  had  four  times  left  his  scat;  twice  ho  had  risen 
where  he  then  set,  and  where  he  then  rose  there  he  had 
twice  set.  Professor  Lepsius  erroneously  understands  these 
words,  which  are  generally  and  correctly  taken  to  apply  to 
the  Sothic  period,  or  rather  to  the  Egyptian  kalendar,  as 
based  upon  the  vague  year  of  365  days,  to  apply  to  the 
Phenix  cycle,  to  which  he,  erroneously  again,  ascribes  a 
duration  of  1,505  instead  of  1,507  tropical  years,  and  with 
which  they  have  no  connexion  whatever.  The  Egyptian 
priests  simply  transferred  the  movement  of  their  vague, 
because  imperfect  kalendar,  as  compared  with  the  Earth's 
annual  motion,  to  the  Sun,  as  we  still,  in  common  parlance, 
do  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  planet.  In  other  words,  they 
applied  the  length  of  their  vague  year,  consisting  of  365  days, 
as  the  year's  normal  duration,  to  the  Sun's  apparent  motion ; 
and  regarding  their  kalendar  as  immoveable,  in  seeing  the 
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Sun  at  the  commencement,  or  on  the  1st  of  Thot,  of  eaoL  year, 
gradually  recede  from  star  to  star,  they  mistook  this  appa- 
rent recession,  resulting  from  their  vague  kalendar,  for  a  real 
motion  of  the  Bun ;  and  as,  really,  their  lat  of  Thot,  in  the 
course  of  every  l,4fiO  Julian  or  1,461  Egyptian  yefira,  per- 
formed a  whole  circuit  with  regard  to  the  tropical  year,  bo 
they  believed  the  Sun  to  perform  that  circuit,  in  the  same 
(the  Sothic)  period,  with  regard  to  the  stars.  Hence,  the 
meaning  of  the  prit^sls  la  perfectly  clear,  and  oasily  secertained. 
Tet,  strange  enough,  our  passage  ha^  frequently  been 
understood  to  refer  to  4,  or  even  to  S  completed  Sothic 
cycles.  Professor  Lepsius  has  been  the  first  to  inlerpret  it 
more  oorreetly.  He  holds  it  "  to  indicate  only  2  completed 
cyeles,"  and  that  "  without  contradiction ;"  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  contrarlict  himself  proves  too  irresistible  for  iiim — he 
yields  to  it,  and  ehowa,  a  third  time  contradicting  himBolf, 
that  the  words  in  question,  in  fact,  refer  only  to  one  com- 
pleted circuit  and  a  half.  And  such  lb  indubitably  the  case. 
Lot  the  Sun  on  any  given  day  have  been  in  any  given  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  that  day  is  the  starting:- point,  and  on  it  he 
would,  for  the  first  time,  leave  his  seat,  rising  in  it  and  setting 
in  tho  opposite  sign ;  730  years  later  he  would  rise  in  the 
latter  ei;<n,  and  set  in  the  former,  leaving  his  seat  for  the 
second  tune ;  T'iO  years  later  still,  he  would  rise  and  set  a 
second  time  in  his  first  place,  leaving  his  seat  a  third  time ; 
and  7-30  years  later  again,  ho  would  set  a  second  time  whore 
he  first  rose,  and  rise  a  second  time  where  he  first  set,  leaving 
his  sent  the  fourth  time.  And  such  were  the  (apparent) 
changes,  which  the  priests  of  Egypt  told  Herodotus,  the 
place  of  the  Sun  had  then  imdergone  (with  reference  to  the 
commencement  of  the  vague  year),  since  the  reign  of  Menes. 
Consequently,  they  placed  Menes  at  u  distance  from  thoir 
owntimeof  notless  than  3  x  730  =  2, IflO  years,  or  1^  Sothic 
periods.  But  it  is  little  probable  that  Herodotus  should  have 
arrived  in  Egypt  precisely  I^  Sothic  periods  subsequent  to 
Menes.  (^n  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  little  probable  that  the 
priests,  bad  tho  Sun  already  entered  the  fourth  quarter  of  his 
second  circuit,  should  not  have  expressed  themselves  differ- 
ently from  what  they  did,  and  to  the  eti'ect  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  his  seat  for  tho  fifth  time.  In  all  probability,  there- 
fore, tlie  Sim  was  then  in  the  tliiixl  quarter  of  his  second 
circuit  since  Menes ;  and  the  epoch  of  iJie  lattcr's  reign  must 
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thus,  according  to  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves,  have 
fallen  in  the  interval  of  the  jeavB  2,190 — 2,555,  before 
Ilerodotus's  visit  to  Egypt,  in  about  B.C.  4C0,  and,  hence,  in 
the  interval  of  the  years  b.c.  2,650 — 3,015,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  epochs  previously  found. 

Professor  Lepsius,  who  knows  how  to  press  every  date  into 
his  service  and  to  shape  it  into  harmony  with  his  own  par- 
ticidar  views,  has  arrived  at  a  very  different  result.  In  the 
first  place,  and  for  the  purpose,  partly  of  gaining  a  suitable 
starting-pointy  partly  of  securing  an  additional  century  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  he  substitutes  the  Phenix  cycle  of  1,505 
years  for  the  oothic  period  of  1,460  years.  In  the  second 
place,  he  converts  the  1^  cycles,  in  contradiction  with  himself, 
mto  two  completed  cycles,  thus  gaining  seven  centuries  and 
a  half  more.  In  the  third  place,  he  refers  the  end  of  that 
period,  not  to  the  time  of  Herodotus's  presence  in  Egypt,  as 
the  repeated  vvv  attests  that  it  shoidd  be  done ;  but  to  the 
time  of  Sethos,  the  priest  of  Hephaestos,  in  order  to  gain 
another  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  support  of  his  system. 
And,  lastly,  he  is  compelled  to  reckon  his  two  completed 
cycles  from  the  year  b.c.  3,285,  that  is,  from  an  epoch, 
according  to  him,  six  centuries  posterior  to  Menes ;  asserting 
that  the  first  departure  of  the  Sun  was  stated  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  have  taken  place  smce  Menes,  as  though,  under 
such  a  supposition,  Menes  might  not  with  the  same  propriety 
be  assumed  to  have  lived  as  many  thousands,  as,  he  assumes 
him  to  have  lived  hundreds,  of  years  previously  to  that  epoch, 
which  is  intended  to  fix  the  date  of  his  reign,  and,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  either  coincide  with,  or  precede,  the  latter. 
The  question  thus  presenting  itself  is  an  import-ant  one ;  the 
point  at  issue  being,  whether  the  priests  allude  to  two  fixed 
seats  of  the  Sun  in  the  heavens,  or  to  any  two  points  what- 
ever at  which  he  might  have  happened  to  rise  and  set  on  the 
1st  of  Thot  in  the  reign  of  Menes.  For  that  the  1st  of  Thot 
marked  then  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year,  as  in 
subsequent  times,  I  will  presently  show.  Our  passage,  cer- 
tainly, is  couched  in  sucn  genend  terms  as  to  admit  of  a 
general  construction  ;  yet,  when  we  consider  that  the  Sothic 
period  forms  the  basis  of  the  priestly  statement,  and  that  the 
1st  of  Thot  coinciding  with  the  epoch  of  that  cycle  fell,  in 
the  normal  year,  together  with  the  summer-solstice  and  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  tlie 
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concluBion  that,  !n  epcaking  Bimply  of  the  Son's  seat,  they 
meant  ita  fixed  seat  at  the  Bummer-soletice,  and  that,  con- 
nequratlv.  thoy  repreflentcd  the  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Menctf 
fw  coinciding  mth  the  corresponding  epoch  of  the  Sothic 
cvL'le,  i.  e-,  the  year  b.c.  2,785.  This  epoch  would  fiill  within 
the  lunita  of  the  possible  epochs  deduced  from  the  H3 
generations,  since  we  obtain  tor  each  reign  a  duration  in  the 
iQCan,  of  21^  years.  From  the  sttit^'metit  of  pjoudo-Manotho, 
also,  wc  have  some  reason  to  infer  thiit  the  true  Manetho 
placed  the  t-poch  of  Mi-ncs's  reign  on  an  epoch  of  the  SothJc 
cycle ;  for  commencing  hia  history,  as  he  does,  with  the 
epoch  of  the  thirteenth  period,  the  probable  assumption  that 
the  pseud  o- Manet  ho  extended  that   history  by  exactly  one 

EE>riiid,  would  lead  to  the  inference  in  question;  to  which, 
uwever,  no  groat  weight  is  to  be  attached. 
Before  I  proceed  further,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the 
short  systems  of  chronology  to  which  1  ha\-o  referred  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Nolan  chiefly  relies  on  the 
Old  Chronicle ;  Mr.  Osbum  principally  on  the  monoments. 
in  connexion  with  the  date  of  the  Jewish  Exodus.  Both 
arrive  at  their  respective  epochs  of  the  reigu  of  Menes  by  a 
process  3f  c'lronological  details,  a  discussion  of  which  is 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  scope  of  these  remarks.  The 
case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Poole.  He 
fixes  the  epoch  in  question  independently  of  those  details, 
and  on  a  cyclical  and  astronomical  basis.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Poole  assumes  the  existence  of  what  he  terms  a  Tropical 
Cycle,  comprising  1,500  vague  years.  Its  epoch,  which  he 
refers  to  the  year  m.c.  2,005,  he  states  to  be  marked  by  the 
vernal  equinox,  attended  by  the  occurrence  of  a  new-moon, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  tropical  and  the  vague  years.  He 
further  proves  the  important  fact,  that  the  Egyptians  had 
great  panegvrieal  periods,  to  which  he  assigns  a  mean  length 
of  3C)!)i  Julian  years,  or  an  alternate  duration  of  364i  and 
t"JG6  years ;  each  panegyrical  month  eoneisting  of  30  years, 
and  being  divided  into  twenty  divisions  of  IJ  years  each, 
with  4i  or  6  intercalary  years  at  the  end  of  each  period.  He 
then,  finding  that  in  the  reigu  of  Amenemhe  II.,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tropical  cycle,  as  he  interprets  the  monu- 
ment, is  mentioned  as  ha^'ing  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  division  of  the  twelfth  month  of  a  panegyrical  period  ; 
he  refers  this  date  to  the  year  ii.c  2,005,  and  thus  is  enabled 
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to  oomputo  the  cpocli  of  the  correspondiug  panegyrical  period 
to  have  been  tho  year  B.C.  2,352,  and  the  preceding  epoch  the 
year  u.c.  2.717,  in  which  he  places  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Menea.  But  thia  view,  much  na  it  contains  that  ia 
true  and  important,  contains  also  much  that  is  crroneoue  and 
antenuble.  In  the  first  place,  a  tropical  cycle  of  1,600  vague 
years,  having  no  astronomical  baais  whatever  (1,508  vague 
years  are  almost  exactly  equal  to  1,507  tropical  years),  is  a 
very  precarious  period  to  assume  without  conclusive  proofs. 
In  the  ahaence  of  euoh  proofs,  it  is  altogether  inadmissible. 
Mr.  Poole  quite  correctly  states,  that  iu  b,c.  2,005  the  venial 
equinox  fell  on  the  7th  April ;  but,  as  he  himself  shows,  even 
the  astronomical  new-moon  did  not  coincide  with  it,  whilst 
the  first  visible  phase,  which  we  have  alone  to  consider  in 
similar  cases,  occurred  three  days  later,  as  tho  lat  ofThot, 
falling  on  the  7th  of  January,  did  three  months  earlier.  A 
fiirther  objection  consists  in  the  assumed  anomalous  division 
of  the  month  of  30  years  into  twenty  parts  of  IJ  years 
each,  as  being  contrary  to  all  chronological  rule.  Nor  could 
the  great  panegyrical  period  connected  with  tho  Sothic 
period,  have  comprised,  as  he  assumes,  ^V  :=  365^  Julian, 
but  only  ^\'^  =  3(i&  Julian  or  ^\°-^  —  3651  vague  years  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  commencement  of  each  period  fell 
at  first  successively  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  four  cardinal  point*, 
diflering  subsequently  more  and  more  from  them.  The 
panegyrical  period  must  necessarily  have  consisted  of  regular 
cycles  of  365  Julian  years,  divided  into  regular  months  of 
30  years  each,  with  regular  intercalary  days  of  5  years.  Its 
first  epoch  was  that  of  the  Sothic  cycle  b.c.  2,785  r  a  sup- 
position, with  which  all  the  panegyrical  da/en,  tchtch  Mr.  Poole 
ha*  read  upon  t/w  monuments,  most  per/eclly  agree.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  his  tropical  period  cannot  possibly  be 
accepted ;  nor  are  we,  consequently,  warranted  in  accepting 
hia  epoch  for  the  reign  of  Menes,  as  resting  upon  no  aohd 
foundation. 

Tho  name  of  Dr.  Brugsch  ia  well  known  in  this  country. 
Last  year  a  small  pamphlet  was  published  by  him  under  the 
title,  "  Nouvelles  Kecherchea  sur  la  Division  de  I'Ann^e 
Egyptienne,"  in  which  he  establishes  two  points  of  import- 
ance to  Egyptian  chronology.  The  first  is,  that  he  proves 
the  hieroglyphic  names  of  the  five  planets,  according  to 
Professor   Lepsimt's   interpretation,   to    ho    erroneous ;    tho 
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Jupitor  of  the  latter  being  in  reality  Saturn ;  his  Venus, 
Jupiter;  his  Mercury,  Venus;  and  his  Saturn,  Mercury; 
Mars  alone  having  been  correctly  deciphered  by  him.  Aetro- 
nomy  has  raised  the  truth  of  l>r.  Brugsch's  interpretation 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  second  point  he  establishes  with  equal 
certainty  is,  that  the  hieroglyphic  names  of  the  three 
Egyptian  seasons  have  been  erroneously  rendered  by,  and 
since,  Champollion.  The  season,  which  liitherto  was  believed 
to  be  the  season  of  vegetation,  is,  in  reality,  the  season  of 
inundation ;  that  of  harvest,  the  season  of  winter ;  and  that 
of  inundation,  the  season  of  aumnier.  So,  iu  fact,  and  in  the 
same  succession,  the  seasons  are  called  in  Egypt  to  the 
present  dav, — a  circumstance  which  would  eeera  to  have 
escaped  Dr.  Brugsch's  attention.  The  importance  of  this 
new  discovery  on  his  part,  with  reference  to  Eg_^'ptian 
chronology,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  completes  the  proof 
of  the  utterly  untenable  nature  of  Chevalier  Bunsen's  and 
Professor  Lepsius's  chronological  systems,  and  causes  the 
whole  structure  of  astronomical  speculations,  baaed  on  Chara- 
pollion's  interpretation  of  the  seasons,  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
According  to  that  interpretation,  it  had  to  be  assumed  that, 
at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  Egyptian  kalendar, 
the  year  commenced  with  the  1st  of  Pachon  instead  of  the 
Ist  of  Tliot,  as  it  was  known  to  do  subsequently-  Hence, 
the  epoch  of  the  year  B.C.  3,285  was  derived,  in  which — or 
rather  in  the  year  b-c.  3,283,  erroneously  substituted  for  it 
by  him — Professor  Lepsiua  places  the  introduction  of  the 
Egj'ptian  solar  kalendar,  although  he  finds  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  undertaking,  without  so  much  as  a  trace  of 
historical  authority,  its  complete  reform,  500  years  later,  in 
B.C.  2,785  (B.C.  2,782).  That  reform,  which  no  chronologer 
could  ever  have  accepted,  is  now  prori'd  to  bo  simply  the 
work  of  Professor  Lepsius's  imagination  ;  and  the  epochs  of 
years  b.c,  3,285  and  b.c.  1,780,  as  bearing  upon  Egyptian 
chronology,  will  have  to  bo  consigned  to  oblivion-  We  find 
thus  the  historical  times  of  Egypt  depressed  to  the  year 
B.C.  2,785 ;  and  the  only  question  remaining  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  the  reign  of  Menes  be  marked  by  that  very  epoch, 
or  whether  it  falls  posterior  to  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Bnigsch  enables  us 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conchision  on  this  point.  Thut  dis- 
c'overy  fixes  the  introduction  of   llie  Egyptian  kalendar  to 
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the  epochs  of  the  Sothic  cycle.  The  years  u-c.  2,785  and 
B.f.  1,325  are  such  epochs.  In  both  years,  the  Ist  of  Thot, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  year  and  of  the  season  of 
inmidation,  fell  on  the  20th  July ;  in  both  years,  the  Sothis, 
or  dog-Blur,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which,  on  the  let  of  Thot, 
marked  the  epoch  of  the  Sothic  period,  did  so  rise  on  the 
20th  July.  She  real  rise  ol'  the  Nile  at  Memphis  com- 
menced then,  as  it  does  now,  on  or  ii  few  days  after  the 
summer- solstice.  In  B.c.  1,325  that  solstice  occurred  on  the 
5th  July;  in  b.c.  2,786,  on  the  17th  July.  In  b.c.  1,:J25  tho 
first  phase  of  the  new  moon  fell  in  the  night  of  the  1 9 — 20th 
July ;  in  B.C.  2,785  the  fiill  moon,  or  rather  that  phase  of  it 
answering  to  the  tiret  phase  of  the  new  moon,  occurred  at 
midnight  of  the  19 — 20th  July.  A  cursory  glance  at  these 
dates  shows  that,  as  regards  the  period  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  vague  Egj-ptian  kalendar,  tho  far  greater  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  the  year  b.c.  2,785,  inasmuch  as  the  let 
of  Thot,  and  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  inundation, 
then  strictly  corresponded  in  time  with  the  actual  rise 
of  the  Nile  at  Memphis,  which  was  not  the  case  in  b.c.  1,325, 
when  the  imperfect  agreement  of  the  Sothic  period  with  the 
tropical  year  had  already  led  to  a  difference  of  12  days 
hctiveen  the  kalendarian  and  the  physical  epochs  of  the  inun- 
dation. This  circumstance  in  itself  might  he  regarded  as 
decisive,  but  there  are  further  proofs  which  give  it  an  irre- 
sistible force.  They  are,  independently  of  other  historical 
testimony,  that  the  five  intercalary  days  have,  by  Professor 
Lepsius,  been  traced  on  monuments  up  to  the  12th  dynasty, 
consequently,  to  a  time  much  anterior  to  the  year  b.c.  1,325; 
and  that  Mr.  Poole  has  adduced  monumental  proofs  of  the 
occurrence  of  panegyrical  dates  ap  to  the  4th  dynasty,  the 
panegyrical  period  being  but  a  subdivision  of  the  Sothic 
cycle,  Thus  this  cycle  itself,  in  fact,  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Poole  to  have  been  in  use  in  Egypt  not  many  gene- 
rations subsequently  to  Menes ;  and  it  was  only  because  he 
mistook  the  panegyrical  period  for  an  independent  tropical 
cycle,  the  epoch  of  which  he  referred,  without  sufiicient 
authority,  to  tho  year  b.c,  2,005,  that  we  find  him  calling  the 
existence  of  the  Sothic  period,  prc™usly  to  b.c,  1,325,  into 
doubt.  lie  will  now,  with  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Brugsch 
before  him.  probably  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  eiTor, 
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The  importance  of   that  diacoveiy  htm   lent   an   additional 
importance  to  hifl  own. 

IJut,  if  the  Sothio  cycle  was  in  use  in  Egypt  previously  to 
the  year  u.c.  1 ,325,  the  knlendarian  system,  too,  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  must  have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier 
period.  Indeed,  the  very  circumatance  of  the  panegyrical 
period  being  but  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  vague  year, 
on  a  larger  scale,  proves  the  anterior,  or  contemporary,  origin 
and  use  of  the  latter.  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  the 
knlendar,  of  which  the  vague  year  is  the  tjpc,  before 
the  year  h.c.  1,325,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  indubitable 
fact.  Consequently,  it  must  have  been  introduced  nt  the 
preceding  epoch  of  the  Sothic  cycle,  in  B.C.  2,785,  because  at 
no  intermediate  time  would  the  kalendar  have  corresponded 
with  the  actual  phenomena  of  nature,  to  which  it  was 
originally  adjusted.  And  admitting  this,  the  question  con- 
cerning the  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Menea,  assumes  very 
narrow  limits ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  national  kalendar, 
regulating  the  civil  time,  and  the  religious  festivals  and 
public  obser\'ances,  of  a  people,  is  not  a  theoretical  proceed- 
ing and  invention,  the  origin  of  which,  like  that  of  the 
Julian  period,  may  at  pleasure  be  thrown  back  into  the  past ; 
but  is  one  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures,  us  the 
kalendarian  system  itseli'  is  one  of  the  most  important 
national  institutions,  which  ol'  necessity  demands  and  sup- 
poses a  contemporary  founder.  Hence,  oui'  inquiry  resolves 
itself  into  these  two  questions — Does  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  period  of  Egj-pt  precede  the  year  ii.c.  2,74)5  ? 
and  was  Menes  the  first  king  in  that  period  P  To  both 
queetiona,  History  returns  but  one  ans—er.  Upon  her 
unanimous  testimony,  therefore,  we  may  now  state  it  as 
a  fact,  admitting  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  epoch 
of  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  first  historical  king  of  Egypt, 
falls  in  the  year  B.C.  2,785,  and  that  the  kalendarian  system, 
represented  by  the  vague  year  and  the  Sothic  cycle,  was 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  iivn  :  because  this  system  can  have 
originated  only  in  that  particular  year ;  because  it  can  have 
been  established  by  no  one  but  a  contemporary  law-giver; 
because  history  attests  both  that  Menes  was  the  _firiit  his- 
torical law-giver  of  the  Egyptians,  that  he  lived  at  or  about 
the  time  in  questioii,  and  that  tlie  historical  epoch  of  Egypt 
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does  not  reach  beyond  the  year  b.c,  2,785  ;  and  becuusu  the 
first  historical  king  of  a  people  cannot  possibly  be  assumed 
to  have  lived  posterior  to  the  institution  of  such  a  kalen- 
darion  syatem  as  ia  represented  by  the  vague  year  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sothic  period.  The  pnncipal  objection 
which  may  be  urged  against  this  conclusion  is,  that  the 
author  of  the  Old  Chronicle  and  the  Sothia,  oa  well  as  some 
subsequent  ehronographers,  poBitively  assign  a  somewhat 
later  period  to  the  reign  of  Menes  ;  but,  if  we  consider  tho 
corrupt  state  in  which  those  recor.ds,  in  the  shape  of  mere 
abstracts,  have  come  down  to  us,  together  with  the  frag- 
mentary chunicter  of  tho  remains  of  some  of  those  chrono- 
grapliers,  and  the  curtailing  tendency  of  others,  the  objection 
loses  its  entire  force,  or  is,  at  all  events,  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  historical  testimony,  I  have  adduced  in 
contirmation  of  our  epoch. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  bo  assumed  tliat  Menes,  when  he  pro- 
mulgated his  kalendarian  system,  basing  it  on  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  his  time,  combined  with  those  natural 
phenomena  which  Egypt,  in  his  days,  offered  aa  most  suit- 
able to  his  purpose,  had  already  held  the  government  for 
a  coiiain  number  of  years,  and  that,  consequently,  the  year 
B.C.  2,78-5  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign ;  but  those  few  years  are  of  little  moment 
with  regard  to  the  main  fact,  and,  in  a  chronological  point 
of  view,  the  year  named  will  ever  have  to  be  considered  as 
the  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  one  of  the  astro- 
nomical features  attending  this  epoch,  it  would  appear  that 
at  first  tho  Sothical  and  panegyrical  festivals  were  observed 
at  tho  full-moon;  and  that  only  in  B.C.  1,325,  when  the 
shorter  paneg\Ticul  pei  iods  had  been  found  not  to  keep  in 
accordance  with  the  lunar  phases,  the  Apia  cycle  of  25 
years  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and  tnc  first  phase  of 
the  new-moon,  occurring  on  the  day  of  the  Sothic  epoch, 
was  substituted  for  the  full  one,  Thus,  the  introduction  of 
the  Apis  cycle,  which  I  hare  proved  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  b.c,  1,325, — probably  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
panegyrical  period  of  30  years,  termed  also  the  Set  period, — 
is,  at  the  same  time,  most  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  results  thus 
obtained,  tliey  consist,  bo  far  as  they  are  of  a  negative  cha- 
racter, in  the  destruction  of   two  eystems  of   wironology, 
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designed  to  aavTiho  uii  undue  (intiqiiity  to  the  people  of 
Egypt,  and  made  to  rest  on  a  purely  nctitioua  basis;  hut 
built  up  by  two  eminent  men  of  learning,  whose  authority 
lent  to  their  views  an  ephemeral  supiwrt,  too  slender  to 
uphold  them. 

Our  positive  results  include,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general 
proof,  that  all  tho  most  reliable  historical  evidence,  which  is 
at  present  available  to  us,  unites  in  referring  the  reign  of 
Menes  to  a  period  about  '27  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  On  the_  other  hand,, they  furnish  the  particular  proof, 
that  this  reign,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  approximate 
period  thus  found,  comprehended  the  epoch  of  the  Sothic 
cycle  corresponding  to  the  20th  July,  b.c.  2,785 ;  and  lliat, 
consequently,  this  very  year  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  epoch  of  the  roign  of  Menea,  or  of  the  accredited  history 
of  Egj-pt,  which  it  was  our  object  to  CBtablish.  How  far  the 
arguments  I  have  adduced  to  this  end  may  be  deemed  con- 
clusive, I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  chronologers  to 
decide.  Hut  whatever  merit  they  may  be  inclined  to  attach 
to  them,  that  merit  will  bo  chiefly  due  to  the  important 
diBcoTories  of  Dr.  Brugach  and  Jlr.  Poole,  without  which 
DO  Batisiactory  solution  of  our  problem  could  even  have  been 
iittompted. 
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Allow  me  to  oSbr  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hincka'  psper  on 
the  "  Egyptiau  DynoBties  of  Maiietho,"  which  appeared  in  the  Jourual 
of  IeibI  .TuTiuary,  and  in  which  ho  haa  called  in  {[ueslion  my  arrange- 
ment of  the  reigna  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  in  con- 
nection with  the  oonqueat  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses.  Dr.  llincks  haa 
there  and  elaewhere  proclaimed  biniBelf  tbe  champion  of  the  commonly 
received  chronology  of  those  times,  ae  arranged  by  Unshcr  and  the 
many  eminent  chronologists  who  have  followed  him,  and  supports  bia 
cause  with  great  learning  and  ability  :  while,  on  the  other  band,  I  have 
contended,  and  atiil  contend,  that  Ussiier's  reckoning  throughont  the 
times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  is  in  error  to  the  ext«nt  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years,  I  have  b^n  lately  occupied  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  paper  shewing  bow 
the  Assyrian  canon  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon  proves,  beyond  question, 
that  the  Uebrew  reckoning  of  Ussher,  in  the  times  of  Tig  lath -pileser, 
Sargon,  and  Sennachorib,  it>  in  excess  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years,  and  how  Dr.  Hincks,  In  bis  endeavonr  to  escape 
from  the  evidence  of  this  inraluahle  record,  ta  compelled,  as  it  ware 
in  despair,  to  suggest  that  four  Assyrian  scribes,  who  liave  each  given 
independent  copies  of  the  canon  (one  of  them  n-nting  in  the  reign  of 
Bennaeherib),  have  ignorantly  cmiitted  about  thirty  names  from  the  list 
of  Assyrian  archons,  whieh,  if  inserted,  would  produce  harmony 
between  his  reckoning  and  that  of  the  canon.  Few,  it  may  ba 
assumed,  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  mode  of  treating 
the  adverse  evidence  of  an  ancient  document:  ami  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  denies  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  this 
assumption.  The  presumption  is,  that  if,  according  to  the  Assyrian 
canon,  UsHher's  reckoning  is  in  exoess  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  in  the  daysof  Ahaz  and  Heeekiah,  the  contemporaries  of  Sargon 
Mid  Sennacherib,  his  reckoning  must  also  be  in  error  to  about  the 
■ame  extent  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakiin,  the  contemporary  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  battle  of 
Csrcbemisli,  which  was  fought  in  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadneziar, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  army  of  Necho  II,,  king 
of  Egypt,  was  destroyed,  waa  fought,  not  in  the  year  B.C.  604,  B8 
Dr.  Hincks  and  most  other  chronologists  suppose,  hut  in  the  year 
583,  soon  after  the  eclip-tc  of  Thales,  which  governs  the  date  of 
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1  accordnnce  with  iLe  rccltoning  of  Demetrius,  who 

ju  of  Nybucliftdiiczznr  at  that  time ;  oud  the  date  of 

tttiia  battle  I  have  made  the  fundamental  date  of  my  whole  eyatem.' 

I  But  if  Necho  II.  VIM  alive  till  the  year  b.c.  5.S3,  then,  according  to  the 

r  proposed  reckoning;,  would  Paainmuthlii,  the  Hucceasor  of  Necho,  appear 

I   to  have  reigned  five  years,   till  the  year  578;    Aprie.<<,  or  Pharaoh 

Mophra,  to  have  reigned  nineteen  years,  till  559 )  and  Amasia,  the 

eucceaaor  of  Apries,  who  was  conquered  by  Camhyaes,  or  at  any  rate 

succeeded  by  him,  to  have  reigned  forty-four  years,  till  the  year  B.C. 

515,    that  is  lo  aay,    till  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 

CambyacB.     Now  Dr.  HinckB,  with  hia  utiual  acutenesa,  fiiea  upon  this 

last  inference  aa  untenable ;  and  I  am  willing  lo  confeas  that  he  has 

exposed  the   weak   point  in  my  arrangement,  and  that  it  muat  ba 

abandoned  aa  far  aa  regarda  the  reign  of  Amasia. 

1  have  already  pointed  out  how  much  UorodotUH  and  Clesias  differ 
in  their  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cainbyaes — how  Manetho, 
the  Egyptian  prical,  waa  the  fittest  person  to  decide  between  the  two 
bistorians  on  Egyptian  matters — and  how  Manetho,  who  coraplaina 
much  of  the  orrora  of  Herodotus,  has  decided  in  favour  of  Ctesiaa,  by 
aaaigning  aix  years,  instead  of  three,  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses  in 
Egypt,  which  accorda  alao  with  the  reckoning  of  the  Parian  chronicle. 
I  have  alao  observed  that  the  Apis  buried  in  the  fonrth  of  Camhyaes, 
and  the  .Xpis  born  in  the  fifth  of  Cambyses,  were  buried  and  born,  not 
in  the  fonrlh  and  fifth  years  of  his  reign  at  Babylon,  but  in  the  years 
BO  counted  from  his  conquest  of  Egypt.  To  all  this  I  still  firmly 
adhere.  But,  having  appealed  to  Manetho  as  the  fittest  referee  on 
Egyptian  matters,  I  am  bound  by  his  decision  in  favour  of  Uerodotua 
Kfl  regards  the  reign  of  Amaais.  Now  Manetho,  as  copied  by  Africanus, 
certainly  assigns  forty-four  years  to  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  six 
months  to  Paammecherites,  before  the  conquest  of  Cambyses.  8o  that 
if  Egypt  were  conquered  in  n.c.  525,  upon  which  all  are  agreed,  Amaais 
ninst  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  year  B.C.  569  :  and  this  ia  the  date  of 
hia  first  year,  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

tinving  thus,  in  deference  to  Dr.  llincks,  pleaded  guilty  to  no  error 
in  my  own  scheme,  and  corrected  it,  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  weak 
point  in  the  scheme  of  Dr.  llincks.  No  one  is  better  aware  than 
Dr.  llincka  that  his  date,  b.c.  594,  for  the  death  of  Necho  II.  ia 
unlennble-,  if  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  proved  that  the  eclipse  of 
Thnles  should  be  placed,  ns  it  waa  placed  in  ancient  days,  in  the  yeAT 

I  B.C.  585.  This  result  of  modern  astronomical  science  is,  effvr  fiAeen 
years'  discussion,  now  generally  admitted.  Dr.  llincks,  however,  is 
Still  unconvinced,  and  loudly  demands  that  Hansen's  Lunar  and  Solar 
Tables,  which  confirm  Mr.  Airy's  calculations,  should  be  tested  by 
certain  lunar  eclipses  of  ancient  daya,  the  times  of  which  have  been 
recorded:  while  Mr  Airy,  who  has  tested  his  reckoning  by  recorded 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  replies  that  every  total  aolar  eclipse  is  At  least 
r 
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fifty  times  as  valuable  as  any  lunar  eclipse ;  and  every  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  at  least  ten  times  as  valuable  as  any  other  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
as  a  test  of  these  tables  :  and  that  to  put  the  calculations  to  the  test  of 
lunar  eclipses,  would  be  much  like  testing  the  scales  of  the  Bank  of 
England  by  some  coalheavers*  machine.  -This,  then,  is  the  weak  point 
of  Dr.  Hincks'  arrangement;  and,  until  he  shall  have  succeeded  in 
setting  aside  the  calculations  of  modern  astronomy,  which  are  in  unison 
with  the  records  of  ancient  history,  we  may  safely  place  the  termina- 
tion of  Necho's  reign  not  earlier  than  B.C.  583. 

But  if  Necho  ceased  to  reign  in  B.C.  583,  then,  as  before  observed, 
Apries  must  have  completed  his  nineteenth  year  in  B.C.  559  ;  so  that, 
if  Dr.  Hincks  is  right  as  regards  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  I  am  right 
as  regards  the  reign  of  Necho,  Amasis,  whose  first  year  we  have  fixed 
in  B.C.  569,  must  have  begun  to  reign  eleven  years  before  the  death  of 
Apries.  Now  this  result,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  highly  impro- 
bable. But  if  we  examine  the  history  of  the  two  kings,  as  related  by 
Herodotus,  and  the  records  of  the  Apis  tombs,  and  also  the  reckoning 
of  the  reigns  by  Manetho,  we  shall  find  strong,  if  not  decisive,  reasons 
for  inferring  that  such  was  the  actual  arrangement  of  those  two  reigns. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  that,  after  the  battle 
between  Apries  and  Amasis,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  former, 
Apries  *'  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  brought  back  a 
prisoner  to  Sais,  where  he  was  lodged  in  what  had  been  his  own  house, 
but  was  now  the  palace  of  Amasis,  Amasis  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and  kept  him  in  the  palace  for  awhile."'"  Here,  then,  is  direct  evi- 
dence that  Amasis  came  to  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Apries, 
though  for  how  long  a  time  is  not  stated. 

Secondly ;  Africanus,  in  copying  from  Manetho,  cuts  out  ten  years 
between  the  first  year  of  Necho  and  the  first  of  Amasis.  He  deducts, 
however,  from  the  reign  of  Necho,  the  years  which  we  propose  to 
deduct  from  the  reign  of  Apries. 

Thirdly ;  Herodotus  relates  that  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses  was,  that  Amasis  had  sent  the  daughter  of  Apries,  as  a 
wife,  to  Cambyses,  instead  of  his  own  daughter.  Now,  if  Apries  had 
died  forty  years  before  this  marriage,  his  daughter  must  have  been 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  which  makes  the  story 
highly  improbable.  But,  if  Amasis  began  to  reign  eleven  years  before 
the  death  of  Apries,  his  daughter  may,  in  that  case,  have  been  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age  when  sent  to  Cambyses,  which  is  quite  within 
range  of  probability. 

Lastly,  what  appears  to  me  to  render  it  almost  certain  that 
Amasis  came  to  the  throne  exactly  eleven  years  before  the  death  of 
Apries,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Apis  tablets.  M.  Mariette  has  dis- 
covered a  series  of  tombs  of  the  sacred  bulls  buried  at  Memphis, 
through  the  sucxressive  reigns  of  Psammetichus,  Necho,  Psammuthis, 
Apries,   Amasis,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  each  successive  Apis  being 
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there  recorded  to  have  been  born,  or  i&Htalleil,  wilhin  one  or  twoyeara, 
St  most,  after  his  predecesMor's  death,  with  one  single  exception,  eon- 
nected  with  the  reigns  of  Apriea  and  Ainasis.  An  Api«  is  recorded  to 
have  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Apriea,  that  is  to  aey,  in  the  year  b.c. 
&6G,  according  to  our  reckoning,  and  the  birth  of  the  next  Apia  it 
found  not  to  have  talieii  place  till  the  fifth  year  of  Amaais,  that  ia  to 
say,  not  till  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  hia  predecessor,  according 
to  the  reciioning  of  Dr.  ilinoks,  but  in  the  year  following  bin  death, 
B.C.  565,  according  to  the  arrangement  propoited.  Dr.  liincka  has  not 
overlooked  this  remarkable  fact.  He  aesunies  that  AfM-ies  must  have 
reigned,  nut  nineteen  years,  aa  Manetho  records,  but  twenty-five  years, 
as  Herodotus  aftirms,  and  observes  :  "  In  connection  with  this  supposed 
interval,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  Apis  must  have  died  of  whotn 
0  record  is  pntsorved.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  there  should  be 
0  Apis  for  eleven  years  and  a  half;  but  if  an  Apis  died  in  the  latter 
end  of  N.  18ii  (that  is,  in  the  supposed  twenty-second  year  of  Apnea), 
■nd  was  buried  by  Apries,  with  dates  recorded  on  the  siMes,  in  the 
years  of  his  reign,  the  birth  in  hia  twelfth  or  thirleentli  year,  and  the 
death  in  hb  twenty-third  year,  it  seems  to  me  highly  prolmble  that 
Amaeis  would  destroy  these  records.""  Here,  again,  is  another  weak 
link  in  Dr.  Hincks'  armour.  Why  shouh)  Amasia  destroy  the  tomb  of 
the  Apis,  which  died  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Apries,  rather  than 
the  Apis  which  died  in  his  twdftb  year  ?  and  why  ehould  he  destroy 
either  one  or  the  other  ?  It  is  clearly  iniprol>ahle  that  an  interval  of 
eleven  years  and  a  half  occurred  before  the  birth  of  the  successor  of  the 
Apis  who  died  in  the  twelfth  year;  and,  considering  that  Anmsisbeg'an 
reign  while  Apries  was  still  living  in  his  palace,  the  natural  infer- 
X  is,  that  the  fiflh  year  of  Ainasis,  when  Apis  was  born,  was 
counted  firom  the  time  of  his  taking  possession  of  that  palace,  and  was 
concurrent  with  the  thirteenth  year  of  Apries.  Such  is  a  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ilincks  in  my  former  arrange- 
ment of  these  reigns,  which  has  hitherto  caused  me  luuch  pej^lexity ; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement,  the  Psanmietichus  who  was  born 
in  the  third  year  of  Necho  11.,  and  lived  seventy-one  years  and 
upwards,  till  the  tbirty-fiftb  year  of  Amasis,  must  have  died  in  February 
D.f.  524,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  Camhyscs  in  Egyjit,  whi^ 
was  reckoned  as  the  thirty-fifth  of  Amasis  by  the  writer  of  the  epitaph, 
Ainasis  being  still  in  bondage  in  Persia,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Clesias. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Hincks  that  the  Parian  chronicle  places  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  in  the  year  B.C.  4S6,  not  in  489,  thoa  giving 
thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  that  king,  and  thus  also  confirming  the 
testimony  of  Ctesias,  to  the  rejection  of  that  of  Uerodotus,  as  Manetho 
has  alno  done.  But  when  he  asserts  that  the  Ajiis  born  in  May,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Cambyses,  was  that  which  was  stabbed  by  CaiTibyses  on 
Ilia  return  from  his  expedition  against  Ethiopia,  the  evidence  is  much 
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against  bim.  For  the  Apis  which  was  stabbed,  after  lingering  for  a 
time,  died ;  whereas  the  Apis  born  in  the  fifth  year  lived  till  the  fourth 
year  of  Darius.  Apis  must  have  been  stabbed,  therefore,  between 
September,  in  the  fourth  year,  when  the  preceding  Apis  died,  and  May, 
in  the  fifth  year,  when  his  successor  was  bom.  Considering,  also,  that 
he  lingered  before  his  death,  we  cannot  date  the  blow  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth,  or  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  Cambyses.  And 
since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  conquest  and  settlement  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses,  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  in  Ethiopia  and  its  return, 
and  the  return  of  the  expedition  against  Ethiopia  to  Memphis,  when 
Apis  was  struck  by  the  king,  should  all  have  taken  place  within  six  or 
seven  months  between  the  end  of  August,  B.C.  526,  and  February  or 
March,  525,  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  of  the  6drd 
Olympiad,  as  Dr.  Hincks  supposes,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Cam- 
fapf  ses,  counted  from  the  death  of  Cyrus,  it  appears  pretty  clear  that 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Cambyses,  recorded  on  the  Apis  monu- 
ments, are  not  the  fourth  and  fifth  counted  from  Cyrus,  but  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  of  his  reign  counted  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  in 
confirmation  of  which,  Manetho  expressly  declares  that  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
over  the  Persians.  Dr.  Hincks  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  lived  nearer  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses  than  Ctesias,  and 
that  he  was,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  collected  the  truth  than  the 
latter.  Without  admitting  on  our  part  the  full  weight  which  is  attached 
to  this  argument  by  Dr.  Hincks,  he  will  readily  admit  that  ^schylus, 
who  lived  still  nearer  to  the  time  of  Cambyses  than  Herodotus,  should, 
by  the  same  reasoning,  be  treated  as  a  still  higher  authority.  Now,  if  we 
refer  to  iEschylus,  we  find  that  he  places  two  kings,  viz.,  Meraphis 
and  Artaphemes,  between  the  reigns  of  Smerdis,  or  Mardos,  and 
Darius.  iEschylus,  therefore,  supports  the  arrangements  of  Ctesias 
rather  than  that  of  Herodotus,  as  regards  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Darius,  and  is  in  harmony  also  with  the  Parian  chronicle  and  Manetho. 
There  is  much  evidence,  therefore,  by  which  to  convict  Herodotus  of 
inaccuracy  in  his  statement,  even  if  Manetho  had  not  passed  adverse 
judgment  against  him  in  Egyptian  matters,  as  Josephus,  who  had 
seen  the  work  of  Manetho,  affirms. 


J.    W.    BOSANQUET. 
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Few  persons  would  probably  hesitate  to  admit  that  if  we  pos- 
isetl  the  chronological  work  of  Manetho  in  its  original  form, 
we  should  have  informatiou  on  which  we  could  reasonably  depend 
as  to  the  duration  of  each  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  as  to  the  interval 
between  its  commencement  and  a  fised  point  of  time,  for  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk-Shfis.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  persons  would  venture  to  assert  that  any  of  the 
lists  of  kings,  with  the  durations  of  their  respective  reigns,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  ua  as  those  of  Manetho,  can  be  de- 
pended on  as  realty  his.  The  discrepancy  which  everywhere  exists 
between  these  lists  appears  to  most  persons  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  the  authority  of  them  all.  This  being  the  case,  it 
becomes  a  question,  whether  any  certainty  is  attainable  in  re- 
spect to  Egyptian  chronology,  It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
monuments.  I  do  not  say  this  with  reference  to  the  scepticism 
which  still  exists  as  to  there  being  any  monumental  evidence 
which  can  be  depended  on  as  properly  interpreted.  Scepticism 
like  this  can  only  exist  where  the  grounds  of  hieroglyphical  in- 
terpretation have  not  been  pro))erly  investigated.  I  say  how- 
ever, advisedly,  that  we  do  not  yet  possess,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  wo  ever  shall  possess,  such  monumental 
evidence  as  would  enable  us  to  construct  a  chronological  canon. 
2.  The  chronological  value  of  the  evidence  which  we  possess 
is  extremely  small.  The  Egyptian  kings  dated  their  public  acts, 
not  from  any  fised  epoch,  but  by  the  years  of  their  respective 
reigns.  In  a  few  instances  the  interval  between  events  which 
occurred  in  recorded  regual  years  of  different  kings  is  recorded 
also ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  we  can  compute  the  interval  be- 
tween their  accessions.  We  know  in  this  manner  that  Ahmfla 
the  Saite  came  to  the  throne  forty  years  after  Nekau,  and  Pcmi 
fifty-two  years  after  Shishonk  III.  In  a  few  other  instauees, 
where  the  reign  of  a  king  overlapped  that  of  his  successor,  aud 
where  the  regnal  years  of  both  the  existing  kings  are  recorded 
together,  the  interval  between  their  accessions  can  also  be  deter- 
mined. Ih  this  manner  I  ascertained,  many  years  ago,  that  the 
first  year  of  T'usortascn  II.  was  the  thirty-third  of  his  father, 
Amen-em-he  II.;  and  that  the  first  year  of  the  latter  was  the 
forty-third  of  his  grandfather,  T'usortasen  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  number  of  cases,  however,  in  which  intervals  bo- 
u  the  corameneemeut  of  reigns  can  be  determined  with 
accuracy  by  either  of  these  methods  is  so  extremely  small,  when 
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compared  with  the  entire  number  of  reigna,  as,  in  place  of  en- 
couraging ua  to  hope  for  ultimate  Buccesa  in  coiistrnctiiig  a  per- 
fect canon,  to  lead  us  to  despair  of  even  approniniating  to  its 
construction, 

3.  In  a  few  instances,  but  a  few  only,  gencalogiea  exist  which 
link  together  by  a  known  number  of  generations  an  earlier  and 
a  Inter  reign.  We  have  it  on  record,  for  example,  that  in  the 
thirty -seventh  year  of  Shishonk  IV.,  which  must  have  been  one 
of  the  very  last  years  of  the  twenty-aecond  dynasty,  a  tablet 
was  erected  by  a  person  who  was  ninth  in  descent  from  Shis- 
honk I.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Assuming  that  Osorkon 
I.,  his  ancestor  in  the  eighth  degree,  was  of  the  same  age  when 
his  father  became  king  as  he  himself  was  when  he  erected  the 
tablet,  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  would  be  exactly  measured 
by  eight  generations ;  and  it  could  not  be  very  much  more  or 
very  much  less  than  this.'  There  is,  I  believe,  no"  instance  in 
Egyptian  history  where  a  genealogical  tablet  gives  such  good 
chronological  evidence  as  this;  and  yet  how  far  is  this  from 
giving  us  accurate  information!  The  dynasty  lasted  "about 
eight  generations ;"  how  many  years  should  that  be  reckoned 
to  be  ?  In  English  history  a  generation  has  been  ou  an  average 
about  32  years.  Between  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  twenty-fifth  in  descent  from 
him,  792  years  intervened.  At  this  rate  eight  generations  would 
occupy  253i  years,  In  ancient  times  and  in  eastern  countries 
the  averi^e  was  less.  The  interval  between  the  births  of  Rcho- 
boam  and  Jeconiah,  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  him,  was 
about  416  years,  giving  208  for  the  eight  generations.  The 
highest  sum  of  eight  consecutive  generations  in  the  line  of 
Kelioboam  is  244  years,  the  lowest,  195.  The  genealogy  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  against 
those  who,  relying  on  the  stateiuenta  attributed  to  Manetho  by 
Julius  Africanus,  make  the  duration  of  this  dynasty  only  120 
or  even  116  years;  and  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  reading 
"202  years,"  which  I  will  hereafter  shew  to  have  been  what 
Manetho  really  made  it;  but  I  would  not  venture  to  rely  on 
this  genealogy  as  conclusive  against  the  views  of  Lepaius  and 
Bunsen,  who,  with  the  knowledge  of  what  it  contains,  have 
assigned  to  the  dynasty  174  and  176  years  respectively.  We 
may  assume  25  years  as  a  probable  average  for  a  generation; 

•  That  Shishonk  I.  wa 

dom,  and  that  (Jaorkon  hii  

from  the  mnnumenMlly-roconloil  f&cC  (Nile  »I 
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ortho  [vrenty-firBt  dynnsir 
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I  but  even  if  tlie  length  of  the  dynasty  had  been  accurately,  iu- 
Btead  of  approximately,  raeaaurcd  by  eight  generations,  a  large 
margin  muat  be  allowed  on  each  side  within  which  it  might 
range  without  being  decidedly  at  variance  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  genealogical  inscription. 

4.  Neither  is  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  regnal  dates 
to  be  implicitly  rehed  on.  Some  persona  aeem  to  have  thought 
that  a  chronological  canon  might  be  constructed  by  counting 
the  highest  regnal  years  of  the  successive  kings  which  occur  in 
the  dates  of  tablets.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  never  be 
sure  that  the  highest  date  found  is  the  highest  that  may  have 
existed.  The  highest  regnal  year,  for  example,  which  has  been 
found  for  Shishonk  III.  is  his  twenty-ninth  year;  and  yet  there 
la  evidence,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  {§  2),  that  he 
reigned  fifty-two.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  cases  of  joint 
reigns  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  §  2,  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  highest  regnal  years  of  all  the  kings  were  to  be 
taken  as  the  lengths  of  their  reigns,  the  years  in  which  two 
sovereigns  reigned  together  would  be  counted  twice  over.  Nor 
have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  cases  of  this  kind  were  few  in 
number,  or  that  the  durations  of  these  joint  reigns  were  always 
small.  There  is  a  stele  at  Leyden  (V.,  4)  which  has  the  double 
date  of  the  fourty-fourth  year  of  T'usortaaen  I.  and  the  second 

■  of  Amen-em-he  II.    There  is  another  tablet  (Sharpe,  i.,  83)  which 

■  Appears  to  be  dated  in  the  following  year,  the  third  of  Amen- 
H  :em-he  II.  No  second  date  accompanies  this,  but  king  T'tisor- 
H'tasen  I.  is  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  inscription,  and  his 
B  same  is  followed  by  the  addition  "May  he  live  !"  which  chn- 
H  TBcterizes  living  kings;  while  hia  father's  name  has  the  usual 
H  addition  "who  hath  spoken  truth  (or  been  justified),"  which  is 
H  characteristic  of  the  dead.  In  this  instance  I  suppose  no  one 
H  irould  question  that  T'usortasen  I.  was  still  alive;  yet  in  a 
H  nmilar  instance  in  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  the  validity  of 
H  <tbis  conclusion  is  strenuously  denied.  In  the  Karnac  inscription 
H  ,(Lepsius'  Auawakl,  15)  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Takehit, 
B  ting  Osorkon,  the  grandfather  of  his  wife,  and,  as  I  take  it, 
H^iis  own  father,  is  mentioned  with  the  very  same  addition  "May 
H'ibe  live  I"     I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  this 

■  ^ause  (see  §  57).  I  will  only  remark  here,  that  it  is  at  least 
H^possibtc  that  king  Osorkon  was  actually  alive  in  the  eleventh 
H-^^ear  afler  his  son  had  begun  to  reign  in  conjunction  with  him ; 
^uior  should  I  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  of  a  document  dated 
Ht^uring  these  eleven  years,  bearing  the  names  and  years  of  both 
^Blthe  kings,  or  the  name  and  year  of  Osorkou  alone. 

^B       5,  Another  source  of  error  in  computation  by  regnal  yearn 
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is  the  possible  exiBtence  of  double  epochs  at  which  reigns  may 
he  reckoned  to  comnieuee.  There  may  be  cases  in  Egyptian 
history  nnalogoiis  to  what  occurred  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  or 
Charles  II.  In  the  former  instance,  a  king  who  bad  reigned 
for  sixteen  years  in  Scotland  from  his  mother's  death,  became 
king  of  England,  and  reigned  over  both  countries  for  twenty- 
two  years  more.  A  chronologer  who,  possessing  no  historical 
information,  should  take  as  his  guide  dated  documents  ooly, 
might  discover  from  English  documents  that  the  first  year  of 
Charles  I.  was  only  twenty-two  years  after  the  first  of  James  I., 
and  might  come  to  the  blundering  conclusion  that  the  reign  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  terminated  when  that  of  Elizabeth  really  ter- 
minated. This  hypothesis  would,  of  course,  destroy  the  earlier 
synchronisms  between  Scottish  and  English  history;  and  it  might 
then  occur  to  our  supposed  chronologer  that  the  best  way  of 
setting  matters  straight  would  be  to  strike  off  twenty  years  or  so 
from  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Absurd  as  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding must  appear  to  persons  acquainted  with  English  and 
Scottish  history,  its  absurdity  would  not  appear  to  one  who  had 
only  a  few  detached  documents  before  him,  relating  to  private 
affairs,  althongb  dated  by  regnal  years.  What  I  have  supposed 
that  this  chronologer  might  have  done  is  exactly  parallel  to  what 
our  best  Egyptologers  have  done.  A  document  is  discovered 
which  proves  that  the  reigu  of  Tirbaka  as  king  of  Egypt 
(reckoning  from  the  death  of  Seti  III.)  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  before  the  first  of  Psamitik  I, ;  the  false  inference  is 
drawn  that  his  reign  as  king  of  Ethiopia  (reckoning  from  the 
death  of  Shebetok,  which  was  fourteen  years  earlier)  began 
twenty-seven  years  only  l>efore  that  of  Psamitik  I.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  false  inference  is,  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Sbebek  is  made  to  fall  a  goo<l  many  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Samaria;  and  as  Hoshca,  the  last  king  of  Samaria,  is  said  to 
have  made  an  alliance  with  Shel)ek,  the  anachronism  thus  pro- 
duced is  removed,  not  (as  it  ought  to  have  been)  by  adding  to 
the  Egyptian  chronology  the  fourteen  years  which  had  been 
improperly  omitted,  but  by  striking  off  twenty  years  from  the 
reign  of  Manassch  of  Judab,  which  is  oonsidered  sufficiently 
long  to  admit  of  this  reduction !  It  goes  for  nothing  with  the 
gentlemen  who  have  made  this  correction,  forsooth,  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  that  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  Tirbaka  is  called 
king  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  a  "Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt"  being 
spoken  of  as  his  cotemporary;  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Sethoa 
as  king  of  Egypt  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Palestine,  and  that 
Sennacherib  himself  speaks  of  baling  for  his  adversaries  "kings 
of  Egypt  and  the  king  of  Ethiopia."     All  these  proofs  that  the 
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I  invasion  of  Setinacherib  took  place  while  Tirhaka  whs  king  of 
Ethiopia,  and  before  he  had  become  king  of  Egypt,  are  diare- 
li  garded;  and  to  meet  the  supposed  esigency  of  on  Egyptian 
regnal  date,  Jewish,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  chronologies  are 
all  recklessly  violated. 

6.  The  other  occasion  in  English  history  which  I  mentioned 
aa  what  might  give  rise  to  a  chronological  blunder,  is  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Counting  from  the  death  of  hia  father,  from 
which  he  reckoned  his  regnal  years,  to  hia  own  death,  he  reigned 
thirty-six  years;'  but  in  reality  he  began  to  reign  in  what  he 
called  his  fonrteentb  year,  tliirteen  years  having  belonged  to 
the  Commonwealth,  So  far  as  lespects  chronology,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  interval  between  the  deaths  of  father  and 
Bon  be  tonnted  as  thirty-sis  years  of  Charles  II.,  or  as  thirteen 
years  of  the  Commonwealth  and  twenty-three  of  Charles  II.; 
but  it  would  be  a  serious  chronological  error,  into  which  however 
a  person  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  who  bad  only  detached 
regnal  years  to  guide  hira,  if  this  interval  were  counted  as  thir- 
teen years  of  the  Commouwealth  and  thirty-sis  of  Charles  II. 
Some  instances  are  certainly  to  be  met  with  in  Egyptian  history 
in  which  a  cbronologer  would  be  likely  to  commit  an  error 
analogous  to  this ;  but  I  will  not  enter  ou  the  discussion  of  them 
here.  I  have  said,  I  believe,  quite  enough  to  shew  that  the  evi- 
dence  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  is  quite  iasuflSctent 
for  the  construetioii  of  a  chronological  system,  It  may  accredit, 
or  it  may  shew  the  worthlcssnesa  of,  dynastic  lists — it  may 
verify,  or  it  may  overturn,  a  ehronologieal  system  othenviae 
constructed;  but  of  itself  it  can  produce  nothing  that  can  be 
relied  on. 

7.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  correct  chrono- 
logy of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  can  be  obtained  at  all,  it  must 
be  obtained  from  the  dynastic  lists  attributed  to  Manetho ;  a 
comparison  of  which  in  their  present  state  of  corruption  may 
enable  us  to  discover  what  Manetho  really  wrote.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  this ; — Given  the  durations  assigned  to  the  dynas- 
ties and  reigns  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  and  to  the  dynasties 
by  the  compiler  of  the  Old  Chronicle;  to  recover  by  legitimate 
criticism  the  durations  originally  assigned  to  them  by  Mauetho 
himself;  from  which  all  the  existing  documents  have  been  de- 
rived by  misconceptions  of  Alanetho's  meaning,  blundering  at- 
tempts at  correcting  his  supposed  errors,  and  subsequently  to 
these,  deliberate  falsifications,  with  a  view  to  bring  lists  whieh 
appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  received  Biblical  chrono- 
logy into  harmony  with  it.     1  believe   that  I  have  completely 

I  Ktved  this  problem.     In  the  present  article  I  give  the  durations 
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of  the  dynasties  according  to  the  restored  text  of  Manctlio, 
with  such  explanations  as  are  necessary  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  his  chronological  ayatem  ;  and  I  then  gave  the  syn- 
chronisms by  which  the  correctness  of  my  restoration  is,  aa  I 
conceive,  established.  In  a  subsequent  article  it  ia  my  intention 
to  fill  lip  the  outline  which  I  have  here  drawn,  by  giving  a 
restoration  of  the  durations  assigned  to  the  several  reigns  by 
Manetho.  In  thr  meantime  it  ia  my  wish  that  what  I  now 
publish  should  undergo  the  moat  searching  criticism. 

8.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  go  no  further  back  than  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Manetho  himself, 
as  will  be  seen,  marks  this  as  a  point  of  chronological  departure ; 
and  the  data  by  which,  as  I  conceive,  his  text  can  be  confidently 
restored  back  to  this  point,  fail  as  to  earlier  dynasties.  1  ought 
to  remark  also  that  I  carefully  distinguish  in  my  investigation 
between  two  things  which  some  enquirers  have  confounded, 
namely,  the  true  chronology  of  the  period,  and  the  chronology 
of  it  aceortlHng  to  the  mind  of  Manetho.  1  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  sought  to  discover  the  latter,  using  no  other  data  than 
the  three  corrupt  lists  which  I  have  mcntioucd,  and  those  Greek 
writings  which  gitided  those  who  prepared  them  in  their  cor- 
ruptions. Thus  my  restoration  of  the  text  of  Manetho  stands 
absolutely  independent  of  Egyptian  vtonumenlal  evidence.  And 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Manetho  liad  correct  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  period  in  question,  and  that  even 
when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  historical  truth, 
he  adhered  strictly  to  chronological  truth.  I  menu  to  say  that, 
though  he  might  misrepresent  factg  in  n  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  an  English  historian,  who,  ignoring  the  Commonwealth, 
ascribed  thirty-six  years  to  Charles  II.  of  England  as  his  reign 
de  facto,  he  always  in  his  summaries  of  the  reigns  in  the  dynas- 
ties gave  the  correct  sums ;  so  that  the  commencements  of  the 
several  dynasties  arc  all  truly  given.  Hence  the  synchronisme, 
by  which  I  shew  that  the  dates  according  to  my  system  are  cor- 
rectly given,  are  evidences  also  of  the  correctness  of  my  reatora- 
tions  of  Manetho's  text. 

9.  The  restoration  that  I  have  given  is,  as  I  have  said,  wholly 
indepeudeut  of  Egyptian  monumental  evidence.  I  have,  how- 
ever, tested  it  as  well  as  I  could  hy  this  last  j  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  fact,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  exists,  which  is 
established  by  monumental  evidence,  and  yet  inconsistent  with 
my  system.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  on  which  I  challenge 
the  most  searching  criticism.  If  any  such  supposed  fact  be 
produced,  either  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal  or  in  a 
private  letter  to  myself,  and  if  I  cannot  shew    that  the   person 
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krho  produces  it  is  miBtaken  in  supposing  it  either  to  be  esta- 
Rlislied  by  moiiuiuental  evidence  or  to  be  inconsistent  with  my 
estored  olironology,  I  will  admit  that,  however  plausible  my 
estoratioQ  may  be,  it  is  unsound.  I  have  uo  expectation,  how- 
iver,  tliHt  this  will  be  the  case;  and  I  hope  that  in  the  July 
iumhcr  I  shall  be  able  to  give,  together  with  a  triumphant  reply 
Q  my  assallaDts,  if  any,  a  restoration  of  the  duration  of  the 
eigns  in  the  dynasties  as  originally  given  by  Manetho.  1  hold 
fliis  in  reserve,  until  my  restoration  of  the  duration  of  the  dynas- 
"  ties  be  sufficiently  tested. 

10.  Ijct  it  be  observed,  however,  tbat  it  is  to  fads  alone  that 
I  will  surrender  my  opinion.  Authority  will  have  no  weight  with 
me.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  almost  all  Egyptologers  sup- 
port a  chronological  system  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  mine. 
They  think  that  the  accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  that  of  Shisbonk  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which 
almost  immediately  preceded  it,  took  place  considerably  after  .  . 
the  time  assigned  to  tbem  in  the  margins  of  our  t«UflR;  and  in  /iiA 
this  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  fiosanquet  agree  with  them. 
And  they  refer  the  exodus  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  and  I  think  demon- 
strate, tbat  the  accessions  of  Sbishonk  and  Rehoboam  were  in 
9S0  aud  9711  b,c.  ;  and  tbat  consequently  no  cnrtaitment  of  the 
reign  of  any  of  the  kings  of  Jndah  is  admissible ;  nor  any  such 
arrangement  of  the  Persian  reigns  as  Mr.  Boaanqnct  proposes. 
I  shew  also  tbat  the  Egyptian  reign,  in  which  Egyptologers  place 
the  esodus,  did  not  commence  till  about  250  years  before  the 
death  of  Solomon  1  By  me  the  exodus  is  placed  at  a  far  earlier 
period.  This  great  diversity  between  my  views  aud  those  which 
are  generally  entertained,  renders  it  a  matter  of  course  that  quo- 
tations from  various  eminent  Egyptologers  can  be  produced  ad 
libitum,  expressing  opinions  which,  if  taken  as  standards  of 
truth,  would  prove  me  to  be  in  error.  Such  quotations,  how- 
ever, being  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  have  not  the  slightest 
ireight  with  me.  Unless  some  monumentally-recorded  fact  can 
I  be  produced,  which  is  inconsistent  with  my  chronological  ar- 
Y  rangement  of  the  dynasties,  I  shall  continue  to  hold  that  its 
I  inconsistency  with  the  opinions  of  Egyptologers  is  no  proof 
I  irhatever  that  it  is  wrong ;  the  fact  being  that  the  inconsistent 

■  opinions  of  Egyptologers  are  wrong.  Again,  as  respects  Sir 
I  Henry  Rawlinson's  canon.    This  is  not  a  cotemporary  document, 

■  llDt  a  compilation  made  by  an  unknown  person  in  the  reign  of 
^Jkssur-bani-bat.  Its  inconsistency  with  my  restoration  of 
KlfaDetlio,  supported  as  this  is  by  recorded  astronomica]  observa- 
■iions,  proves  that  the  compiler  of  the  canon  was  a  blunderer; 
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and  that  the  early  dates  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  are  incor- 
rect. Agaiu,  as  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  while  T  would  cheer- 
fully Bubtnit  to  him  «««  astronomical  questions  generally,  I 
except  the  two  questions,  which  are  linked  together,  of  the  date 
of  the  Medo-Lydinn  war,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  moon's 
acceleration.  I  protest  against  any  argument  against  my  restora- 
tion which  may  be  drawn  from  its  inconsistency  uith  Lis  uo- 
tions,  that  the  Mcdo-Lydian  war  was  terminated  by  the  eclipse 
of  585  B.C.,  and  that  the  coefiScieut  of  T^  in  the  mean  elonga- 
tion of  the  moon,  was  12"-192,  as  Hansen  makes  it,  or  eren 
more.  On  the  contrary,  I  appeal  to  the  raomi  men  tally -recorded 
eclipse,  which  1  shall  bring  forward  as  furnishing  conducive  evi- 
dence that  the  coefficient  of  T'  is  much  less  than  this,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  moon's  shadow  in  the  eclipse  of  585  b.c. 
could  not  have  passed  where  the  Astronomer  Royal  supposes 
that  it  did. 

11.  It  is  to  facts  monumentally  recorded  alone  that  I  will 
yield;  and  if  any  oue  brings  forward  facts  which  he  may  con- 
ceive to  be  at  variance  with  my  views,  I  have  to  request  that 
he  will  quote  the  precise  fact  monumentally  recorded.  There  is 
very  great  temptation  to  quote,  as  a  monumentally-recorded 
fact,  what  is  not  really  so,  but  an  inference  from  one;  the  sup- 
pressed premise  of  the  enthymeme  being  one,  of  which  the 
person  who  has  drawn  the  inference  has  no  doubt,  but  of  which 
others  may  entertain  very  great  doubts,  which,  in  short,  they 
may  regard  as  positively  erroneous.  The  extent  to  which  this 
error  has  been  committed  by  Egyptologers  is  really  surprising. 
Kefereuces  to  the  evidence  quoted  should  also  be  precise- 
la.  Oue  word  more  of  preliminary  matter.  The  views  put 
forward  in  this  paper  are  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  held  by  any 
one  but  myself.  Some  of  them  I  expressed  so  long  ago  as  in 
March,  1856.  Sec  the  Literary  Gazette  for  that  year,  p.  111. 
I  advanced  further  in  a  paper  in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture for  October,  1858,  p.  126 ;  and  still  further  in  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societt/  for  1861,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  378. 
In  all  these  papers,  while  I  was  in  the  right  direction  and  gradually 
approaching  the  truth,  I  admitted  errors  which  kept  me  from 
attaining  to  it.  My  views  are  now  matured.  I  have  succeeded 
in  completely  removing  the  inconsistencies  which,  though  they 
only  introduced  errors  of  small  amount,  disfigured  my  former 
papers.  I  have  produced  an  arrangement  of  the  dynasties  which 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  found  to  run  on  all  fourt ;  my  former 
one,  though  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  that  had  been  pre- 
viously produced,  limping  in  more  places  than  one.  As  re8|}ect9 
the  medium  through  which  I  publish  this  restoration  of  Mane- 
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Itibo,  I  thiuk  a  weekly  journal  would  be  objectionable ;  aa  in  it 
X  could  not  publish  at  once  the  entire  of  my  system,  ao  far  as 
respects  the  dynasties,  with  the  proofs  of  its  truth.  The  Journal 
of  Sacred  lAteralure  seems  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  because  the  subject  is  closely  connected  with 
sacred  literature;  the  chronology  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine, 
tmd  particularly  that  of  their  kings,  is  as  much  niy  subject  of 
discussion  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties ;  and  the  views  of 
the  early  Christians  as  lo  Israelitish  chronology  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  au  important  means  of  restoring  the  cor- 
rupt test  of  Manetho. 

13.  The  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  I  restore  the  original 
dynaatic  durations  of  Manetho  incUidca  a  double  criticism. 
These  were  depraved  in  the  first  instance  by  blundering  Egyp- 
tian or  Greek  writers,  who  looked  no  farther  than  Manetho,  and 
whose  successive  depravations  of  his  numbers  were  the  result  of 
misapprebeusiuns  of  bis  meaning  in  the  first  instance,  and  of 
injudicious  attempts  at  restoring  a  text  which  they  perceived  to 
be  faulty,  at  a  subsequent  period.  Three  texts  were  thus  formed, 
which  1  will  call  A,  B,  and  C,  the  last  of  them  being  the  pro- 

»ductiDn  of  a  person  who  had  the  two  former  before  him,  and 
irho  sought  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies,  From  these  three 
documents,  that  attributed  to  Afrieanus,  that  of  the  Old  Chro- 
niclc,  and  that  of  Eusebius  were  respectively  derived,  the  pro- 
cess in  each  case  being  a  process  of  deliberate  falsificatiou  of  the 
Egyptian  text,  grounded  on  non-Egyptiaa  documents,  with  a 
view  to  establish  syuchroutsms  between  dates  given  by  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  dates  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  non-Egyptian 
documents.  The  processes  by  which  the  lists  of  the  supposed 
Afrieanus,  the  compiler  of  the  Old   Chronicle,  and  Eusebius, 

twere  obtained  from  the  original  list  of  Manetho,  have  to  be 
reversed  in  our  present  proceeding.  That  is,  we  have,  first,  by 
a  criticism  in  which  non-Egyptian  documents  play  a  principal 
part,  to  recover  the  documents  A,  B,  and  C ;  and  we  have, 
•econdly,  by  a  criticism  grounded  on  these  three  documents 
alone,  to  obtain  the  origin^  text  of  which  they  were  corruptions. 
14.  I  begin  with  the  first  criticism,  the  object  of  which  is 
from  the  three  existing  lists  to  recover  the  three  lists  A,  B,  and 
C ;  and  I  begin  by  remarking  that  in  order  that  the  result  of  the 
vritieisra  may  be  satisfactory,  the  criticism  must  proceed  on 
fixed  and  souud  principles.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.  What  is  the  truth?  Chronological 
truth  is,  I  feel  confident,  contained  in  the  original  list  of  Ma- 
netho, but  it  is  certainly  not  contained  in  any  of  the  lists,  A,  B, 
mud  C,     Nny,  it  is  very  possible  that  these  may  deviate  from  it 
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evea  more  than  the  existing  lists.  Our  iireseiit  object  is  to 
diatinguisL  non-Egyptiaa  corruptions  Trom  nliat  is  Egyptian  ; 
whether  the  latter  he  the  truth  of  Manetho,  or  the  blunders  of 
Ilia  followers.  To  distinguish  what  is  Egyptian  from  what  is 
non-Egyptian,  I  lay  down  the  following  canons: — 

I.  If  a  number  occurs  in  two  of  the  existing  lists,  it  ia  Egyp- 
tian j  the  number  in  the  third  list  may,  or  may  not,  be  Egyp- 
tian. The  three  existing  lists  are  independent  of  one  another, 
having  been  corrupted  by  persona  who  sought  to  establish  by 
their  corrnptionsdifl'erent  synchronisms.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  supposed  that  two  of  them  should  have  obtained  the  same 
numbers  by  their  corruptions. 

II.  If  a  marginal  note  be  appended  to  one  of  the  lists,  say 
A,  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  list,  the  marginal  note  is 
Egyptian,  and  probably  Maoetho's  own,  and  the  iuconsisteuey 
arises  from  one  or  more  non-Egyptian  corruptions. 

III.  Where  any  of  the  lists  contains  or  implies  a  synchron- 
ism with  a  non-Egyptian  date,  this  synchronism  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  corruption  ;  the  interval  between  the  Egyptian  date 
in  the  original  list  and  the  date  which  the  compiler  of  the  exist- 
ing list  believed  to  be  the  proper  one  having  been  added  to,  or 
Bubtrncted  from,  some  one  of  the  Egyptian  numbers,  or  having 
bccu  divided  into  pnrts,  whieh  were  added  to,  or  subtracted  froxa, 
some  two  or  more  of  the  Epyption  numbers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  three  existing  lists  contains 
a  synchronism,  produced  by  corruption,  and  that  the  three  syn- 
chronisms arc  all  different. 

IV.  Where  a  number  that  has  to  be  added  or  subtracted  in 
order  to  produce  a  synchronism  is  divided,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  division  is  so  made  as  that  all  the  changes  but  one  are 
of  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  kind;  that  is  to  say,  additions 
or  subtractions  of  multiples  of  ten,  or  omissions  of  the  units  in 
a  number,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  multiple  of  ten. 

V.  Where  a  number  is  taken  away  from  the  duration  of  one 
dynasty  and  added  to  that  of  another,  in  order  to  correct  a  sup- 
posed non-Egyptian  anachronism,  the  number  so  dealt  with  is 
probably  a  roimd  number,  that  is,  a  multiple  of  ten. 

I  lay  down  these  canons  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that 
my  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  an  arbitrary  one,  and  that  the 
result  at  which  I  arrive  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  legitimately 
attained. 

15.  I  will  now  consider  what  the  synchronisms  were  whicb 
guided  the  persons  who  introduced  into  the  lists  non-Egyptiaa 
corruptions.  Two  of  these  are  derived  from  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  at  what  date 
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the  early  Christians  placed  this.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says  expressly  that  the  exodus  took  place  345  years  before  the 
renewal  of  the  canicular  cycle,  whieb  we  know  was  in  1322  b.c. 
The  date  intended  is  therefore  1G67  b.c,  ;  n  date  which  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  all  the  early  Christiana,  with  the  esccption 
of  Julius  Africanus,  who  threw  the  exodus  back  130  years.  In 
the  dynastic  lists  attributed  to  Africanus  we  find  the  accession 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  placed  in  1667  b.c.,  a  marginal  note 
being  added  statin<r  that  this  was  also  the  date  of  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  under  Moses.  From  this  Bunsen  inferred  that, 
when  Clement  placed  the  exodus  in  1667  b.c,  he  meant  that 
this  was  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
with  which  he  erroneously  supposed  that  the  exodus  synchronized. 
1  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Stromates  within  reach,  but  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  believed  the  exodus  to  synchronize 
with  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  This,  however,  is 
immaterial;  others  certainly  thought  so.  But  what  appears  to 
me  quite  certain  is  that  1667  B.C.  is  given  by  him  as  the  date  of 
the  exodus  itself,  and  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  Bible,  with- 
out any  reference  to  Egyptian  chronology,  Instead  of  its  being 
borrowed  from  Manetho,  as  Bunsen  imagined,  the  list  which 
bears  the  name  of  Africanus  has  suffered  corruption,  iu  order 
that  it  might  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Biblical  date  of 
the  exodus,  which  was  assumed  to  he  that  of  the  acceaaion  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty. 

16,  In  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  this  date  of 
1667  B.C.  is  K  Biblical  one,  and  that  the  authority  on  which  it 
rests  may  be  made  manifest,  I  will  give  the  chronology  of  the 
two  books  of  Kings,  according  to  the  early  Christians,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  in  parallel  columns ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  dates  being  given  iu  a  third  column ; 
and  whenever  this  difference  changee,  I  will  explain  the  grounds 
of  the  change. 

The  Cxoilui   I6ti7    b.c.  U9I    B.C.  176 

Builcliagnf  theTimple.. ..    1027      „  lOl'i      „  15  fa) 

AcMision  of  RehoboBm 990      „  975      „  15 

Abijam 973      „  9JS      „  15 

„  A»«   970      „  955      „  !5 

Jeb<Mb>pb>t. .      929      „  SU      „  IS 

Jehoram   ....      904      „  892      „  12  (ij 

,.  Ahizith    ....      896      „  %9b      „  11  fej 

AlhnlUh    ....      H95      „  %9i      „  11 

„  JehDaah     ...,      889      .,  878      „  11 

„  Amuiab    849       „  839       „  >0  ('f 

„  Uiziah 820      „  BIO      .,  10 

„  Jothim 7S8      „  758      „  10 
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„  Zedeklali 609    „  699    „  9  ftj 

17  (aj.  The  difference  between  the  two  dates  is  here  dimin- 
iahed  hy  161  j'cars,  of  wbich  the  main  part  160  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  the  early  Christiana  read  in 
their  Bibles  "  sis  hundred  and  fortieth,"  where  our  Bibles,  fol- 
lowing the  present  Hebrew  text,  read  "  four  hundred  and 
eightieth."  In  the  text  of  the  LXX,,  as  now  received,  we  have 
"  four  hundred  and  fortieth," — a  corrupt  reading  made  out  of 
the  true  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  Origen  made  for  his  Hexapla.  The  additional  year 
of  difference  arose  from  the  early  Christians  having  counted  G40 
complete  years,  whereas  the  English  Bible  counts  480  current 
years,  or  479  complete  years. 

18  (b).  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  I  Kings  xxii.  42,  that  Jeho- 
shaphat  reigned  twenty-bve  years,  In  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible  this  is  reduced  to  tweuty-two,  on  the  strength  of  certain 
synchronisms  between  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  which,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  reigned  twenty-five  years.  The  passages 
which  give  these  synchronisms  were  translated  into  Greek  by 
Origen  for  his  Herapla,  and  from  that,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, they  have  found  their  way  into  our  present  copies  of  the 
LXX.  The  original  reading  of  the  LXX.  is,  however,  given 
also  in  these  copies,  and  it  fully  supports  the  larger  number  of 
years  assigned  to  Jehoshaphat  in  the  passage  already  cited. 
After  1  Kings  xvi.  28,  the  LXX.,  as  uneorrupted,  proceeds: 
'*  And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Omri  Jehoshaphnt  the  son  of  Asa 
began  to  reign."  Then  follows  the  passage  which  in  our  present 
Bibles  stands  as  1  Kings  xxii,  42 — 50,  substituting,  however,  in 
verse  49  "  the  king  of  Israel "  for  "  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab," 
After  relating  the  suceession  of  •Tehoram,  the  LXX.  proceeds  as 
in  1  Kings  xvii.  29,  etc.;  but  in  the  beginning  of  verse  29  it 
reads,  "  And  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah 
began  Ahab,"  etc. 

19  ^cj.  It  is  stated  in  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX. 
that  Jehoram  reigned  eight  years.  In  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible,  however,  only  seven  are  assigned  to  him.  The  suppression 
of  a  year  is,  no  donbt,  due  to  the  ayucbronismB  which,  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  Hebrew,  cannot  be  reconciled  nith  one  another 
without  great  difficulty,  and  without  arbitrary  assumptions  of 
kings  reigning  in  consort,  and  reigns  being  counted  from  different 
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epochs.  I  observe  that  the  latter  part  of  2  Kings  i.  17  ia 
omitted  in  the  LXX.  It  appears  to  be  spurious.  The  Hebrew 
text  in  2  Kings  viii.  16  does  not  admit  the  traiislatioii  given  in 
the  EngUah  Bible,  which  however  is  scarcely  capable  of  a  cou- 
sistent  interpretation.  The  only  admissible  translation  would 
be,  "  Aud  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jorain,  the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  and  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah;"  whtcli  is  mani- 
festly self-contradictory.  Our  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  furnish 
us  with  no  help.  They  contain  a  version  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
probably  that  of  Origen  taken  from  the  Hexapla.  The  genuine 
reading  of  the  LXX.  is  not  given  also,  as  it  is  in  the  First  Book 
of  Kings.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  safe  course  is  to 
have  regard  to  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  which  are  given,  neg- 
lecting the  corrupted  synchronisms  ;  and  here  we  meet  with  no 
difficulty,  for  the  two  sets  of  numbers  correspond.  In  the  Bibli- 
cal chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  I  take  it  that  we  have  a 
chronological  canon  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Ptolemy;  as 
many  years  being  assigned  to  each  king  as  there  were  new  moons 
of  Nisan  in  his  reigu.  On  the  contrary,  a  reign  of  a.  king  of 
Israel  was  reckoned  to  include  all  the  years  in  any  part  of  which 
he  was  king.  His  first  year  was  the  civil — or,  as  some  call  it, 
the  ecclesiastical  year  (beginning  with  the  new  moon  of  Nisan)— 
in  which  he  came  to  the  throne;  while  the  accession  of  a  king 
of  Judah  might  be  described,  in  reference  to  the  reign  of  a  kiug 
of  Israel,  cither  as  the  year  corres|)onding  to  his  first  year,  or 
as  the  year  next  before  this.  The  following  table  will  shew  how 
the  two  sets  of  numbers  of  years  assigned  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  correspond.  I  prefix  years  b.c.  at  the  new  moon 
next  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  which  the  regnal  years  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  commenced.  For  the  present  these  years  n.c. 
may  he  regarded  as  arbitrary,  and  only  approximate;  but  1  will 
shew  in  the  course  of  this  paper  that  they  are  the  true  years,  oa 
fixed  by  astronomical  observations.  I  begin  with  the  accession 
of  Omri  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa,  after  the  termiuation  of 
the  civil  war.     Sec  1  Kings  xvi.  23. 


Thirty-first  Asa 

Firtt  Omri 

Forty-first  Aw 

Eleventh  Omri 

Twelfth  Omn  iml  lint  Ahib 

Second  Ahab 

Twenly-iecond  Al«b  Bnd  firat  AhaiUh 

T«enly-third  Jehoiilia[iti>t 

Second  Absziib  and  Ant  Jor«m 

Third  Jorstn 

Pint  Jeboram 

Fourth  Jomiu 

Eighth  Jehoniin 

Eleventh  Jorani 

nril  Abaaah 

Txelllh  Jumn 

20  (d).  The  reigns  of  Jchoash  and  Uezekiah 
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stated  to  have  lastod  forty  and  twenty-nine  years  respectively  ; 
but  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  a  year  is  struck  off  from 
each  of  them. 

(ej.  The  early  Chriatiau  placed  the  accession  of  Zcdekiah  and 
the  captivity  of  Jcconiah,  which  teas  iu  the  same  year,  seventy 
years  before  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  which  all  agree  to 
Lave  been  in  538  b.c.  They  assumal  this  to  be  the  true  in- 
terval, believing  that  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks'  cap- 
tivity referred  to  these  limits.  Archbishop  Ussher  transferred 
the  earlier  limit  from  the  captivity  of  Jecouiah  to  an  earlier 
captivity  iu  the  first  year  uf  Nebuchadnezzar,  He  assumed 
that  this  was  606  b.c,  and  that  the  year  of  Necho's  expedition, 
in  which  Josiah  was  killed,  was  610  B.C.  In  reality,  however, 
this  last  event  took  place  in  COB  B.C. ;  the  earliest  date  of  which 
Egyptian  chronology  admits,  as  I  will  shew  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  separate  reigns ;  and  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the 
accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  601  b.c.  Archbishop  Ussber 
thought  that  the  canon  gave  the  date  of  his  father's  death,  and 
that  he  reigned  two  years  in  conjunction  with  him  previous  to 
601:  B.C.  This,  however,  is  an  iuadmissible  hypothesis.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's years  must  have  been  counted  from  the  year 
when  he  became  king.  They  were  certainly  counted  from 
604  B.c,  and  therefore  he  became  king  then.  If  he  became  king 
two  years  before  his  father's  death,  his  father  must  have  lived 
till  602  B.C.  I  believe  that  bis  father  was  the  Labynetus  of 
Herodotus,  and  that  he  was  the  king  who  intervened  at  tlie  ter- 
mination of  the  Lydian  war  iu  603  B.C.  The  death  of  Joaiab, 
and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Necho,  in  608  b.c,  and  the  first 
captivity,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
601  B.C.,  appear  to  me  to  be  fully-established  chronological  facts, 
as  to  which  no  rational  controversy  can  exist.  We  may  date  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  from  the  former,  and  make  it  to  termi- 
nate at  the  capture  of  Babylou;  or  we  may  date  it  from  the 
latter,  and  make  it  to  terminate  at  the  death  of  Darius  the 
Medc,  placing  this  last  in  534  b,c.  1  am  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  authority  for  preferring  the  received  date  of  536  b.c. 
to  this.  The  question  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity  belongs  to 
the  department  of  theology  rather  than  to  that  of  chronology ; 
and  its  discussion  does  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  the  present 

21.  I  have  now  shewn  that  the  date  of  16C7,  assigned  to  the 
exodus  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  believed  to  be  the 
true  date  by  the  early  Christians  generally,  was  a  purely  Biblical 
date,  obtained  by  calculation  from  Biblical  numbers,  historical 

prophetical.     It  appears  to  have  been  accepted   by  all  the 
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early  CbristiaDs,  with  the  exception  of  Julius  AfncanuB,  who 
threw  the  exodua  back  130  years.  lie  is  blamed  for  having 
done  this  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  who  frequently  complains  of 
hia  chroDologicfll  blunders.  It  appears  that  while  he  adhered  to 
the  apostolical  tradition,  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  was  ex- 
actly 5500  years  after  the  creation,  he  omitted  the  generation  of 
the  second  or  post-diluvian  Cainan,  which  is  given  in  the  LXX. 
as  130  years,  and  that  he  compensated  for  this  omission  by  add- 
ing 1 10  years  to  the  interval  between  the  exodus  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple,  and  twenty  more  to  the  interval  between 
that  and  the  first  year  of  Darius.  The  Syncellus  is  not  very 
clear  in  bis  statements  as  to  where  this  error  was  committed.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  he  placed  the  captivity  of  Jeconiah 
in  631  B.C.,  seventy  years  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  Here  then  be  added  twenty-three  years  to 
the  received  chronology.  Somewhere,  therefore,  between  the 
building  of  the  temple  and  the  captivity  of  Jeconiah  he  must 
have  dropped  three  years.  It  ia  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
however,  where  this  loss  was,  or  how  it  was  occasioned, 

22.  Having  now  shewn  what  was  the  date  of  the  exodus 
according  to  the  early  Christians  generally,  and  what  it  was 
according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Julius  Africanus,  I  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  synchronisms  believed  to  exist  between  the 
exodus  and  events  in  Egyptian  history.  Two  opinions  seem  to 
have  divided  the  early  Christians,  each  of  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  one  of  the  existing  lists.  Africanus  imagined, 
as  Josephus  had  done  before  him,  and  probably  other  Jews,  who 
thought  that  it  was  creditable  to  their  nation,  that  the  Hyk- 
shds  were  the  Israelites,  that  their  expulsion  was  an  Egyptian 
mode  of  describing  the  exodus,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
accession  of  the  eiglitecnth  dynasty,  which  synchronized  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk-ahos,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
Biblical  date  of  the  exodus.  The  other  opiuion,  which  waa  pro- 
bably held  by  a  much  greater  number  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  which  waa  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Syncellus,  harmo- 
nized much  better  with  the  Biblical  narrative.  According  to  it, 
the  exodus  did  not  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  but  eighty  years  or  upwards  afler  it.  The 
Israelites  came  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  shepherds.  One 
of  these  was  the  Pharaoh  that  advanced  Joseph ;  Abmds  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  who  expelled  them,  was  the  new  king  who 
knew  not  Joseph,  and  who  commanded  that  the  Hebrew  infanta 
should  not  be  suffered  to  live.  Aaron  was  born  before  this  edict, 
and  of  course  before  Ahmi^s  came  to  the  throne;  and  Moaes,  it 
is   supposed,   waa  born  very  ahortly  after  his  accession.     The 
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exodus,  it  is  said,  took  place  w)ieii  Moses  was  eightj  years  old. 
All,  therefore,  that  was  nccessarj'  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  iutervol  was,  as  was  supposed,  to  find  the  least  interval, 
coDsistiag  of  a  complete  number  of  reigns,  eiteuding  from 
AhiDua  downwards,  aud  eiceeding  eighty  years.  Xow  Josephus 
gives  the  rcigas  from  Ahmfls  down  with  very  great  apparent 
accuracy,  not  only  the  years  but  the  months  being  stated ;  and 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  list  which  Joeephus 
gives  was  Egyptian,  if  not  Manctho's  own.  According  to  this 
list,  the  first  four  reigns  consisted  ai'Uby.im.  +  yAy.-^-Zfiy.  7m.  + 
Sly.  9m.  =  80^,  8ni.,  or  81  years.  Hence,  the  early  Christiaas 
placed  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  eiglity-one  years 
before  the  Biblical  date  of  the  e\odus,  or  in  1743  fi.c. 

23.  Plausible  as  this  hypotheain  is  in  some  respects,  there  is 
probably  no  Egyptologer  of  the  present  day  that  could  accept  it. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  monumental  evidence  connected  with  the 
early  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (which,  however,  present 
very  great  diffieullies),  there  are  two  parts  of  this  hypothetic 
scheme  which  are  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Biblical  narrative, 
lu  the  time  of  Joseph  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians :  this  could  not  have  been  the  cose  when  the  Hyk- 
ahua  kings  were  on  the  throne.  And  again,  the  fourth  reign  of 
those  which  make  up  the  eighty-one  years  is  that  of  a  queen, 
whereas  the  Biblical  narrative  states  expressly  ttiat  the  exodus 
was  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  a  king.  Tlie  Biblical  narrative 
would  obviously  be  better  satisfied  by  supposing  the  persecutors 
of  the  Israelites  to  be  of  the  Hyk-shoa  dynasty,  and  the  patron 
of  Joseph  to  be  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  which  preceded  them ; 
when  the  Shusu,  or  shepherds,  were  known  as  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, but  were  not  yet  known  as  conquerors  and  oppressors  of 
Egypt.  Neither  of  the  two  modes  of  makiug  the  exodus  to 
syncbrouize  with  eveuts  in  Egyptian  history  which  were  current 
among  the  early  Christians  was  a.  proper  mode.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  both  were  in  use,  and  that  the  existing  lists  were 
falsified,  one  of  them  in  order  to  produce  one  synchronism,  aud 
another  to  produce  the  other ;  as  this  circumstance  is  a  great 
assistance  in  restoring  the  genuine  reading. 

'iA.  But,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  the  two  hypothetic 
schemes  which  I  have  mentionedj  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
either  of  them  is,  in  my  judgment,  far  less  objectionable  than 
the  modern  scheme  which  bus  been  devised  as  a  mode  of  recon- 
ciling them.  The  inventor  of  it, — I  will  not  mention  his  name, 
because  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  aud  I  have  not  the  works  within 
reach  which  would  enable  me  to  ascertain  it,  and  also  because  I 
suspect  it  to  be  one  to  whom  Egyptology  is  under  very  great 
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obligations, — the  iuventor  of  it,  whoeTer  lie  was,  set  out  with 
BuppOHing  that,  instead  of  the  two  Lypothcsca  starting  trom  the 
one  date  of  the  exodns,  l(ifi7  d.c,  and  placing  the  accession  of 
Ahmiis,  one  of  them  in  that  year,  and  the  other  eighty-one 
years  before  it,  they  etarted  from  the  accesaioD  of  Ahm6a,  and 
supposed  two— not  exoduses,  but — expulsions  of  the  Hyk-shfis, 
one  of  them  at  that  time,  and  the  other,  eighty-one  years  after, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  reign  in  the  dynasty.  Ahmfis, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  drove  the  Hyk-shfls  out  of  the 
rest  of  Egj'pt,  and  shut  them  up  in  Avaris,  and  Thothmfls,  the 
fifth  king  of  the  dynasty,  drove  them  out  of  Avaris.  One 
writer  after  another  has  repeated  this  statement,  as  if  it  were  an 
unquestionable  truth,  although  the  only  ancient  authority  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it  was  manifestly  misunderstood.  To  me, 
who  never  accepted  this  hypothesis,  and  to  whom  it  was  always 
a  puzzle  how  any  one  else  could  believe  it,  the  pertinacity  with 
which  it  lias  been  adhered  to  appears  moat  unaccountable. 
Bunsen  in  his  latest  work,  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History,  and  Lepsius  in  hia  Konigsbuch, 
treat  the  existence  of  this  interval  between  the  partial  and  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  shepherds  as  a  settled  point.  Lepsius 
makes  a  seventeenth  dynasty  of  it,  to  which  he  assigns  ninety- 
three  years.  Now  this  appears  to  me  absolutely  inconaistent 
with  the  well-eatablished  feet  that  ThothmAs  I.,  the  third  king  of 
this  dynasty,  carried  bis  arms  into  Mesopotamia.  I  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  he  could  have  done  this,  if  there  were 
within  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  in  the  direction  to  which  he  had 
to  march,  a  large  fortified  city  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  And 
more  than  this,  as  De  Roug£  has  long  since  pointed  out,  AhmAs, 
the  son  of  Abna,  is  made  to  say  on  hia  funeral  stele  that  in  the 
sixth  year  of  king  Ahmoa  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Avaris ; 
after  which  he  says  that  the  king  passed  along  the  Nile,  the 
whole  length  of  Egypt  from  the  north  to  the  south  fSt^le  Egyp- 
lienne,  p.  119).  The  idea  of  the  shepherds  having  remained  in 
Egypt  till  the  reign  of  Thothmos  III.  is,  in  one  word,  a  pure 
fiction  of  modern  Egyptologers,  for  which  there  is  no  founda- 
tion either  in  the  writings  of  the  extractors  from  Manetho,  or 
in  the  hieroglyphic  records. 

25.  Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  I  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  three  lists  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  eon- 
fining  myself  to  the  portions  which  begin  with  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  and  end  with  the  twenty-sixth,  1  here  give  the  dura- 
tion of  each  dynasty  according  to  the  three  authorities,  and  the 
interval  from  the  accession  of  AhmAs  to  the  beginning  of  each 
dynasty  after  the  eighteenth, 
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Afiicuiua.  Old  Clminlda.  Eoiriili 

Big)il«eiith  dynutf  30.1  263  34B  348  34S 

NinetMntb         „  309  472  194  642  l»4 

Twentieth          „  135  GOT'  22»  770  178 

Tumtx-fint       „  130  737  121  891  130 

Tweotyjecond  .,  130  857  48  939  49 

TwCDlj-third     „  89  946  19  958  44 

Twantf -fourth   „  Q  952  44  1002  44         •. 

Twenlf-fiftb        „  40  992  44  104  G  44         )■ 

Twenty-oith      „  150  1142  177  1223  167         1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  interval  between  the  expulsi 
the  Hfk-shds  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  is  exactly  eigbty-c 
years  more  according  to  the  Old  ChTOiiiclc  than  according  i 
Africanus,  the  latter  goiug  back  to  the  exodus,  and  the  O 
Chronicle  to  a  period  eighty-one  years  before  it.  Take  11' 
for  1667  B.C.,  or  1223  from  1748  b.c,  and  there  rcmaii 
625  B.C.  for  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

26.  Before  goiug  further,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  s 
mation  at  the  eud  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty  which  is  g 
by  the  SyncelluB  in  the  list  which  he  ascribes  to  Afi-icanus. 
one,  I  believe,  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  this  nunaber  unti 
did  so  in  my  paper  of  1861,  already  cited.  I  observed  that 
wc  substituted  44r  for  6  as  the  duration  of  the  tweiity-fourl 
dyuastyj  which  number  ■44  is  found  both  in  Euacbius  and  in  t 
Old  Chronicle,  we  should  have  990  in  place  of  952  for  the  stu 
of  the  dynasties  beginning  with  the  eighteenth  and  endiog  wjl 
the  twenty-fourth.  This  number  left  standing  alone,  and  wil 
nothing  to  explain  it  in  the  list  where  it  stood,  is  therefoi 
Egyptian,  and  I  doubt  not  Manetho's  own  (can.  ii.  of  ^  14). 
follows  from  this  that  the  number  6  in  Africanus's  list  was  A 
in  A;  that  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  list  of  the  Old  Chronid 
is  too  great  by  twelve,  and  one  of  those  in  that  of  Eusebius  i 
too  small  by  three. 

27.  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  as  to  the  synchronism, 
effect  which  the  list  of  Euscbius  was  corrupted  from  C.  It  d 
not  depend  on  the  exoduH.  Eusebius  places  this  at  the  end  « 
one  of  the  reigns  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  dynas^ 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  connected  any  other  Egyptian  even 
with  it.  He  placed  it  honestly  where,  according  to  his  Biblici 
views,  it  ought  to  be  placed,  making  no  alteration  in  Egyptiai 
chronology  with  a  view  to  establish  a  synchronism.  If  we  look 
however,  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  we  shall  see  t " 
synchronism.  He  says  that  Troy  was  taken  in  the  last  year  a 
this  dynasty.  Take  542  from  1198,  and  there  remains  656,  tb 
interval,  according  to  Eusebius,  between  the  fall  of  Troy  am 
526  it.c,  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Eusebius's  date  of  the  takinj 
of  Troy  is  1 181  b.c.j  Ihree  years  later  than  that  of  EratoBthew 
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and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Eueebius  struck  oS'  tbe  tbrce 
years  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  in  order  to  reduce  the  re- 
ceived date,  with  which  C  was  in  harmony,  to  his  own.  Let  ns 
now  consider  from  which  dynasty  he  stnick  off  these  years. 
Certainly  not  from  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  nor  twenty-fourth, 
in  which  his  numbers  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Old  Chronicle ; 
nor  yet  from  the  twenty-first,  where  he  agrees  with  Africanus. 
There  remain  the  twentieth,  twenty-second,  and  twenty- third ; 
but  if  we  look  to  the  twenty -second,  as  it  stands  in  Africanus's 
list,  we  shall  see  that  the  forty-nine  years  assigned  to  this  djTiasty 
by  Eugebius  are  Egyptian.     Africanus  divides  the  dynasty  thus : 

n'      Sfoiw73(h  6^tJ  KA' 

(ff  'Oaopei-r  ti-i  IE' 

yffe'  'AXXo.  rpth  tTfi  KE' 

t      TaneXwffit  iii  IT' 

f  ij'  ff  'AXXoi  T^E?.  irf  MB' 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  compiler  of  C  thought  it  necessary 
to  diminish  the  length  of  this  dynasty,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
stop  at  forty-nine,  tlie  sum  of  the  three  single  reigns  which  are 
given ;  viz.,  21  +  15  +  13.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  these 
three  numbers  are  Egyptian.  We  cannot  substitute  fifty-two  for 
forty-nine  in  C;  nor  yet  can  we  admit  any  such  correction  aa 
KA  for  KA'  or  I&'  for  IE' ,  which  have  been  proposed.  If  a 
correction  of  any  number  be  required  to  make  the  sum  accurate, 
we  must  read  KQ'  for  KK.  But  it  is  an  unsafe  assumption 
that  changes  of  the  text  were  accidental,  having  been  occasioned 
by  similarity  of  letters;  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they 
were  deliberately  made,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  text  which 
the  writer  knew  that  he  had  before  him. 

28,  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  three  years 
struck  off  from  C  by  Enscbius,  were  struck  off  either  from  the 
twentieth  or  from  the  twenty-third  dynasty.  We  must  suppose 
either  that  C  had  181  for  the  length  of  the  twentieth,  or  that  it 
had  47  for  that  of  the  twenty-third.  It  will  occur  to  most 
persons  that  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable  of  the 
two,  as  it  alters  one  of  the  three  forty-fours  which  appear  in  the 
list  of  Euscbiua  as  the  number  of  years  in  these  successive 
dyuasties.  It  seems,  at  first,  very  improbable  that  this  should 
be  the  case;  and  yet,  if  Eusebius  obtained  the  number  41 
accidentally  by  taking  three  from  47,  neither  of  which  last 
□umbers  was  chosen  in  order  to  produce  the  +t,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  improbability  of  the  concurrence  of  three 
forty-fours  is  such  as  to  have  much  weight.  It  appears  to  me  a 
much  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  making  this  change  rather 
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tba  ^  oUmt,  Aal  228,  the  length  of  ibe  twentieth  dnuut;  ii 
tW  OU  Cknnide,  is  probably  a  comption  of  178,  the  leD{'' 
f  i"^^t"g  to  Hull  lain,  aod  that  Ibe  oorraptioD  baring  be 
MttHr  la  aroiil  aa  anacbronism,  a  displacemeot  of  the  rnui 
DUiber  6ttv  jnn  U  vuily  more  ptobable  than  one  of  fortj 
MTcn.  At  anT  rate,  aa  tbe  two  M^meats  tend  to  tbe  sam 
eoodoaiou,  I  think  we  jbmj  aafdv  infer  that  tbe  change  wi 
made  in  tbe  twenty -third  dynasty,  where  C  had  47  for  tbe  44  c 
Ewebios.  It  will  eorroborate  this  conclusion  if  we  find  ibat  b 
tc»d  178  in  the  Old  Chronicle  as  the  length  of  the  twentiet 
dyiiMty  would  produce  an  aaachroniEm,  according  to  a  nata 
mode  of  connecting  the  reign  of  Rehoboatn  with  Egrpliai 
history,  and  that  tbe  substitulioD  of  228  for  it  troald  remore  tl 
anadmuuam.  Before,  however,  I  consider  the  nambers  in  tl 
Old  Chronicle,  I  have  something  more  to  say  of  Ensebius. 

29.  It  is  not  to  be  sopposed  passible  that  bo  laborious  ■ 
duODOlogist  as  he  was,  and  who  had  made  so  many  changes  ai 
we  know  be  did  in  tbe  chronology  previously  received,  i 
respected  both  sacred  and  profane  history,  should  hare  made  n 
dtange  in  the  list  of  the  £g)-pdan  dynasties,  other  than  to  en' 
stitate  44  for  47  as  tbe  length  of  one  of  them.  I  by  no  tnea 
affirm  this.  I  say  that  this  was  tbe  only  difference  between  t 
list  given  by  the  SynccUus  as  that  of  Euscbius,  and  the  list  that 
I  call  C, — the  ouly  change  made  by  Eusebius  from  a  noi 
Egyptian  source ;  but  I  beliere  that  the  bst  C  was  constnicto 
by  Kusebios  himself  out  of  the  two  Egyptian  documents  A  ani 
B,  which  he  had  before  him  :  and  it  will  be  foimd  very  useful  in 
settling  points  that  might  otherwise  be  dulnous  in  these  two  list^ 
We  may  assume  that  there  is  nothing  in  C  which  is  not  derivetk 
from  A  or  B ;  and  as  a  first-firuit  of  this  principle  we  may  con- 
clude that  1G7,  the  duration  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  in  C, 
must  have  been  that  of  B  also;  for  it  is  impossible  that  it  could 
come  from  A.  Tlie  person  who  diminished  the  durations  of  th 
later  dynasties  in  order  to  bring  down  the  exodus  to  1667  b.c 
and  who  struck  off  38  years  from  the  tweoty-fourth,  and  mani- 
festly 4  from  tbe  twenty-fifth  (rejecting  the  uuits  in  the  4-1  founiib 
in  the  other  two  Usts),  must  have  rejected  a  unit  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  also.  The  durntiou  must  have  been  150  +  X,  X  being  lei 
than  ten,  and  could  not  therefore  have  produced  167. 

3a  The  framer  of  the  list  in  the  Old  Chronicle  then  adde4| 
22  years  to  the  duration  of  the  dynasties  in  B,  in  order  to  raiao 
the  accession  of  tbe  eighteenth  dynasty  to  1718  b.c,  i.e.,  81 
years  before  the  exodus;  and  be  effected  this  by  adding  10  yearn 
to  tbe  twcnty-si.ith,  and  12  to  some  of  those  before  the  twenty- 
fourth.     The  duration  of  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth 
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were  44  in  all  the  Egyptian  copies,  as  well  as  in  the  Old 
Chronicle  and  Eusebiue.  Now  why  did  he  divide  these  22  years 
and  add  them  in  two  places?  Evidently  to  throw  the  accession 
of  the  twenty -fourth,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  sullicieutly  far  back 
1o  maintniu  the  proper  Biblical  synchronism.  licKckiah  began 
to  reign,  according  to  the  early  Christians,  in  736  b.c.  (§  16}, 
and  the  (ir«t  Ethiopian  king  had  his  aid  sought  by  Hoshea  before 
this.  Now,  according  to  B,  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  began,  as 
wc  have  juat  seen,  167  years  before  Camhysea,  that  is,  before 
625  B.C.  (4  25),  or  in  692  b.c.  The  Ethiopian  dynasty  began 
44  years  earlier,  or  in  736  b.c,  which  as  we  have  juat  seen  is  too 
late.  Accordingly  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  added  ten  years 
to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  throwing  back  the  accession  of  the 
twenty.fourth  to  746  b.c,  which  produces  the  required  syn- 
chronism. 

31.  We  see  from  this  that  the  compiler  of  the  Old  Chronicle 
did  not  look  to  the  Exodus  alone,  as  what  required  a  synchronism 
in  Egyptian  chronology.  Uc  made  a  change  in  .order  to  make 
the  period  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  synchronize  with  the  reigns 
of  Hoshea  and  Hezekiah;  and  this  being  the  case  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  he  would  make  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Solomon 
and  the  fourth  year  of  Rehoboam  to  stand  in  what  he  would 
consider  their  proper  place  in  £|;yptian  chronology.  We  now 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  Shishak  who  then  reigned  in  Egypt 
was  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty;  but  to  the 
compiler  of  the  Old  Chronicle  such  a  supposition  could  not  occur. 
According  to  the  Old  Chronicle  the  tweuty-second  and  twenty- 
third  dynasties  together  only  lasted  67  years,  and  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  the  twelve  years  which  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicle 
added  were  not  added  to  one  of  these  dynasties.  On  the  moat 
favourable  supposition,  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  which  began 
according  to  the  Old  Chronicle  in  %V7  b.c,  would  not  begin 
before  837  n.c  in  B;  and  it  very  probably  would  not  begin  till 
825  B.C.  The  fifth  year  of  Eehoboam  fell  according  to  the  early 
Christians  in  986  B.C.;  so  that  the  synchronism  now  known  to 
be  the  proper  oue  was  one  that  he  could  not  conceive  possible. 
His  idea  evidently  was  that  the  year  994  must  fall  within  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  where  the  kings  were  not  named,  and  not  in 
the  twenty-first,  where  all  the  kings  were  named,  and  where  it 
was  clear  that  none  could  be  identified  with  Shishak.  Ijct  us 
suppose  that  the  twentieth  dynasty  lasted  according  to  B  178 
years;  the  eighteenth  beginning  in  1726  b.c,  the  nineteenth  in 
1378  B.C.,  and  the  twentieth  in  liaiB.c. ;  the  twenty-first  would 
begin  according  to  B  in  1006  b.c,  and  according  to  the  Old 
Chronicle  in  1028  b.c.     This  is  42  years  before  the  fifth  year  of 
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Tlelioboam,  vhich,  according  to  the  notiona  of  tlic  compiler  of 
the  ChroDJcle,  vros  the  limit  which  the  twentieth  df  nasty  moit 
iuclude.  Therefore,  he  added  50  years  to  the  twentieth  dynwly, 
and  Buhtracted  the  same  number  from  one  of  the  eubseqaent 
ones. 

32.  It  is  still  uncertain  what  were  the  daratioos  of  ttiC 
twenty-first,  twenty -second,  and  twenty-third  dynaaties,  accord- 
ing to  B;  but  we  now  know  that  the  snm  of  the  three  was  doI 
12l+48+lt»=188  aa  in  the  Old  Chronicle,  but  188-f  50-12 
=326.     We  have 


44         1034  44  1034 

167         I20i  167         1201 

B  B  and  C  only  diSer  in  the  duration  which  they  assign 

^^tweotr-fir&t.  twenty -second,  and  twenty-tliird  dynasties; 

intil  erident  that  as  to  these  they  do  differ  materially.  No 
iMitkMi  of  50  years  to  a  dynasty  of  the  Old  Chronicle  and 
Wkbtimctioa  of  twelve  from  the  same  or  another  can  bring  them 
into  hanuonr.  Uere  then  the  list  C  must  have  been  takeu  from 
A ;  awl  t  wUl  bow  proceed  to  recover  as  far  as  possible  this  last 
list,  which  m«y  again,  when  recovered,  assist  us  in  recovering 
the  ileScieut  numbers  in  B. 

33.  The  list  ^ven  in  ^  25  as  that  of  Afncanus  cannot  be 
rwUy  his:  for  the  list,  as  given  by  the  Syncellus,  contains  a 
staletaient  that  the  exodus  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
«ighteeDth  dynasty;  and  we  know  that  Africanus  placed  the 
exodus  130  years  earlier  thiin  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  is  here  placed.  When  we  recallect,  however,  that 
Joeephus,  who  agrees  with  Africanus  in  respect  to  the  synchronism 
of  the  exodus,  says  expressly  and  repeatedly  that  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  lasted  393  years,  1  think  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  SU3  was  substituted  for  31)3,  which  Africanus  had  in  his 
list,  by  some  corrector  of  Africanus,  who  disapproved  of  his 
lengthened  chronology.  It  is  certiiin,  however,  that  the  early 
Christians  placed  the  exodus  in  1G67  b,c.,  and  that  this  was, 
consequently,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
after  they  had  cut  down  the  three  last  dynasties  fi^m  44-f-44-f- 
ISO-l-X'to  G-HlO+150.  Somewhere,  therefore,  after  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  .\fricanus  must  have  added  130  years;  and 
let  us  now  consider  where. 
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34.  lu  tbe  first  place,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt  that  the  duration 
of  the  ninetL'cntb  dynasty,  which  ia  divided  into  tbe  several 
reigns,  haa  been  enormously  maguilied  by  Africauue.  He  makes 
the  reigns  of  four  kings,  in  four  successive  generations  from 
father  to  son,  to  reign  19!,  or  ratber,  if  we  correct  a  clerical 
error,  196  years,  which  is  out  of  all  bounds  of  probability. 
Here  then  Africamis  has  added  something  considerable.  Sixty 
years,  which  would  leave  136  years  for  the  four  reigns,  cannot  be 
thought  too  much  to  take  from  the  209,  vhich  he  joins  to  the 
dynasty ;  and  that  this  was  the  true  number  that  he  added  ia 
rendered  almost  certain  from  the  comparison  of  393+  149  with 
348  +  194.  Each  sum  is  542.  It  ia  very  possible  that  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  was  divided  by  Manetho  into  two  portions, 
the  latter  of  which  lasted  45  years;  and  that  while  some  of 
Manetho'a  followers,  including  the  antbor  of  A,  connected  this 
period  with  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  others,  as  the  author  of  B,  con- 
nected it  with  tbe  nineteenth.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  there 
is  direct  evidence  that  such  a  division  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
was  made,  and  that  the  latter  portion  of  it  lasted  45  years. 

35.  There  remain  seventy  years,  which  Africanus  must  have 
added  to  some  dynasty  between  the  nineteenth  and  the  twenty- 
fourth,  This  could  not  be  the  twenty-firat,  because  Eusebins, 
whose  authorities  were  A  and  B,  agrees  with  Africanus  as  to  the 
duration  of  this  being  130  years.  It  must,  therefore,  be  either 
the  twentieth,  the  twenty-second,  or  the  twenty-third.  In 
favour  of  the  first  supposition  there  are  two  probabilities. 
Africanus  would  be  likely  to  make  his  additions  to  two  adjacent 
dynasties;  and  the  addition  was  more  likely  to  have  been  made 
in  the  twentieth  dynasty,  where  the  reigns  are  not  divided,  than 
in  either  of  tbe  others,  where  tbe  reigns  are  divided,  and  are 
already  below  the  average,  and  in  one  of  the  dynasties  greatly 
below  it.  It  may  occur  to  a  person  that  by  taking  70  years 
from  89,  the  length  of  the  twenty-third  dynasty  in  Africanus, 
we  get  19,  its  length  according  to  the  Old  Chronicle;  but  this 
number  19  is  a  verj'  doubtful  one,  being  one  of  three  among 
which  there  exists  two  errors  (§  32),  And  the  division  of 
Afficanus's  duration  of  the  entire  dynasty  89  into  the  four 
separate  reigns  40+8+10  +  31  (AA  for  AA)  seems  to  me  to 
have  strong  internal  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  But  what 
seems  to  me  to  settle  the  question  is  this.  Suppose  that  65  was 
the  reading  of  the  early  Christiana  and  of  A  in  this  place,  it 
accounts  for  the  numbers  in  C.  Eusebius  in  compiling  this  list 
had  before  him  A  and  B,  The  four  dynasties  as  to  which  there 
ia  now  a  doubt  would,  on  the  last  supposition,  stand  thus  in  A, 
B,  and  C ;  all  of  which  agree  as  to  their  entire  duration  being  -M>I. 
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Twentieth GS  178  I7S 

Twentj-finl 1301  130 

Twenly-ieeond 120  V  226  <9 

Twenljt-tUnl 89  J  47 

Eusebiua  seems  to  have  preferred  B's  duration  of  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  to  have  taken  A's  durations  as  the  more  likely  to 
be  correct  for  the  three  following  ones.  He  retained  A's  number 
for  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  and  he  had  then  to  aubtrsct  from 
the  two  following  the  113  which  be  had  added  to  A's  duratioD 
of  the  twentieth.  He  took  from  the  twenty-second  so  many  as 
reduced  the  entire  duration  according  to  A  to  49,  the  nuni)>er  in 
the  three  reigns  expressed  separately  (see  §  27);  that  is,  be  took 
71  from  this  dynasty,  and  the  remaining  43  he  took  from  the 
twenty-third,  reducing  its  duration  from  89  to  47. 

3(i.  I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  lists  A  and  B.  Both  of 
these  are  imperfect;  the  duration  of  the  twcuty-sistb  dynasty 
being  wanting  in  the  former,  so  far  as  rea[>ecta  the  units,  by 
which  it  exceeded  150,  and  the  durations  of  the  twenty-first, 
twenty -second,  and  twenty-third  being  uncertain  in  the  latter. 
We  only  know  that  they  were  the  three  numbers,  121,  4S,  and 
1!),  one  of  them  increased  by  60,  and  one  of  them  dimiDisbed 
by  12,  the  third  being  unaltered;  or  possibly,  though  not  pro- 
bably, one  of  them  being  increased  by  38,  and  the  other  two 
nnaltcred,  I  will  now  assume  what  cannot  be  considered  abso- 
lutely certain,  but  what  has  a  great  deal  of  plausibility  about  it. 
It  is  not  tite  only  hypothesis  that  is  admissible ;  but  I  find  that  it 
gives  the  duration  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  according  to 
Manetho,  when  all  corruptions  liave  been  weeded  away,  such  as 
can  be  divided  into  separate  reigus  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  the  other  hypothesis  does.  It  will  be  observed  that,  accord- 
ing to  B,  the  accession  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  syncliroaizes 
with  the  fall  of  Troy,  according  to  Eratosthene*.  According  to 
A,  it  was  at  least  eight  years  later ;  for  159  is  tbe  greatest  length 
that  we  can  assign  to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  I  assume  that 
it  was  nine  years  later;  that  the  number  121  is  according  to  B 
the  duration  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  and  that  it  was  increased 
in  A  to  130,  with  a  new  to  throw  back  the  accession  of  tbe 
twentieth  dynasty  to  1184  B.C.  The  two  lists  A  and  B  would 
then  stand  as  follows,  as  proved,  and  on  the  hypothesis  jusC 
assumed. 

A  (u  proved)  (is  assniueil)             B  (as  prDved)  (as  sssnmed) 

Eighteentb          393          3BS  31B      348  31B       3(9 

NiDeteenlh          119          i*2  194       &42  191       &42 

TurentwUi             CS          607  178       7tQ  179       7M 
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(as  astumeJ) 

B(»s 
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Twenty-fiTit 

130 

7371 

121 

Twenty -second 

ISO 

857  1 

226 

.«} 

105 

Twenlr-third 

89 

946  J 

946 

Twenty- fdutth 

990 

990 

990 

Twenty-fifth 

44 

1034 

1034 

1031 

TwentY-siilh 

l5o^-xll8^+x 

138      1192 

167 

1201 

167 

1201 

37.  Now,  assuming  what  I  have  here  assumed,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  back  these  lists  to  two  earlier  lists,  which  may  be  called  D 
and  E.  The  latter  will  be  obtained  by  merely  reducing  the  duration 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dyuasty  from  IG7  to  158.  The  former  will 
be  obtained  by  substituting  74-1-121  for  65 -(- 1 00,  as  the  duration 
of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  combined.  A  corruptor  first 
added  nine  years  to  the  121,  in  order  to  bring  the  accession  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty  to  1181  b.c.  ;  and  then,  observing  that  the 
sum  of  the  seven  dynasties  bad  become  99!)  in  place  of  990, 
some  other  corruptor  struck  the  nine  years  in  excess  from  the 
twentieth  dynasty.     We  have  thus 


EigbleeDlh 

393 

393 

1717 

Nineteenth 

149 

642 

132* 

Twentieth 

74 

61C 

1175 

Twenty-fint 

121 

737 

1101 

Twentjr-Mcond 

120 

857 

980 

Twenty -third 

89 

946 

Beo 

Twcnly-fourth 

44 

990 

771 

Twenty -fifth 

1034 

727 

Twenty-Biilh 

158 

1192 

683 

1192 


727 


I  add  a  third  column  under  each  letter  giving  the  year  b.c. 
when  the  dynasty  began. 

38.  There  is  still  a  material  difference  between  the  two  lists ; 
hut  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  an  earlier  list  F  from  which 
both  these  hsts  were  derived,  and  a  still  earlier  odd,  Mauctho's 
own,  of  which  this  is  a  corruption.  The  lists  D  and  E  differ,  it 
will  be  perceived,  only  as  to  three  dynasties,  the  twentieth, 
twenty-second,  and  twenty-third ;  and  the  differences  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  can  only  be  explained  hy  supposing  that  two  of  these 
dynasties  overlapped  the  following  ones,  so  as  to  have  two 
durations  I — that  each  list  gives  the  longer  duration  of  one  of 
the  dynasties,  that  is,  the  time  from  its  commencement  to  its 
extinction,  and  the  shorter  duration  of  the  other,  that  is,  the 
time  from  its  commencement  to  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing one ; — and  that  the  third  of  the  dynasties,  manifestly  the 
twenty -second,  was  shortened  by  the  difference  betweea  the 
longer  and  the  shorter  duration  of  that  dynasty  of  which  the  full 
length  was  given.  To  give  the  correct  chronology  the  shorter 
duration  ought  to  have  been  given  in  both  instances,  and  it  is 
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so  in  F ;  but  the  framcrs  of  D  and  E  each  gave  one  dynasty  its 
full  length,  and  to  maintain  the  total  990,  they  had  to  shorten 
the  twenty-second  dynasty. 

The  two  durations  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  are  both  gipen, 
74  and  178;  where,  therefore,  178  is  allowed  for  the  twentieth, 
as  in  E,  the  twenty-second  is  diminished  by  101.  Let  the  shorter 
duration  of  the  twenty-third  be  called  Y,  the  longer  is  89;  and 
in  D,  where  we  have  89,  the  twenty-secoad  dynasty  is  shortened 
by  82  — Y;  its  length  is  209— Y.  Of  course  its  length  in  E  is 
105  — Y;  and  the  list  F  must  have  been  as  followa: — 

Bighlecnth 34S  348  1717 

AddilioDHl   13  393  13G9 

Nineteenlh 149  H2  1324 

Twentieth    74 -f  101  GIS  1175 

Twenlj-flrrt    ....      121  737  1101 

TnrcDly-Koond    ..      209— T  946— Y  9S0 

Twenly-thinl  ....         Y-t-(89— If)     946  771+T 

TvEDlj-fdurth    ,.       41  990  771 

Twenly-Gfth    ....        44  1034  727 

TweDtj'-aixth I&8  1192  683 

39.  The  second  column  in  this  table  gives  the  interval  from 
Ahm6s  to  the  accession  of  the  following  dynasty,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  composer  of  the  list  P ;  but  if  we  wished  to 
have  the  sum  of  the  durations  of  alt  the  dynasties,  we  must  add 
to  the  total  in  this  list  104  +  89— Y=193-Y;  and  the  mistake 
of  the  composer  of  this  list  F,  which  affected  all  the  other  lists  that 
wc  have  been  couaidcring,  was  that  he  supposed  990  to  be  the 
interval  between  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty- 
third  dynasty,  when  it  was  really  the  sum  of  the  duration  of  the 
seven  dynasties,  Manetbo's  duration  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
was  193— Y  years  less  than  348  or  155  +  Y.  His  durations  of  aU 
the  subsequent  ones  were  the  same.  In  order  then  to  have  the  list 
as  originally  constructed  by  Manetho,  we  have  only  to  determine 
Y  the  length  of  the  twenty-third  dynasty  in  E.  The  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  dynasties  are  in  the  Old  Chronicle 
made  to  have  lasted  48  and  19  years ;  and  we  have  seeti  that 
50  years  were  deducted  and  12  years  added,  so  that  the  sum  of 
the  two  was  105.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  two  changes 
mentioned  were  made  in  different  dynasties,  than  that  a  single 
deduction  of  38  was  made  from  one  of  them.  In  this  more 
probable  case,  Y  would  be  69  or  7 ;  on  the  less  probable  sup- 
position it  might  be  19  or  57,  but  no  other  value  is  admissible. 
Now,  the  twenty-third  dynasty  began  by  the  table  7714  Y  B.C., 
and  it  lasted  89  years,  or  to  682-1- Y  b.c.  The  last  king  of  the 
dynasty  was,  according  to  Manetho,  Zct,  who  is  evidently  the 
Sethos  of  Herodotus,  who  reigned  at  and  after  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib's disastrous  invasion.     Now,  it  is  quite  certain  from 
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the  A8S}Tian  iDscriptions  that  Senuacherib'a  first  or  Bncceaaful 
invasion  wna  in  701  B.C.,  which  would  be  the  first  year  of  the 
successor  of  Zet,  if  Y  were  lit.  As  Zet  reigned  beyond  a.  later 
invasion,  this  is  impossible;  and  eoiiseqnently  no  other  valne  of 
Y  is  admissible  than  7.  This  gives  for  the  accession  of  the 
dynasty  778  b.c,  and  accords  with  the  statement  of  Manetho, 
following  the  name  of  the  first  king,  c^'o5  oXy/iTrias  tx^'' 
irpaiTT].  This  remark,  though  it  would  have  been  true  if 
the  dynasty  had  commenced  in  790  b.c,  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  be  made.  Its  appositenesa  arises  from  the  accession 
of  Petubastes  being  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  first  Olympiad.  If  Y  were  69,  or  were  57,  it  is 
loanifest  that  the  remark  would  not  be  true  at  all. 

40.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  tbe  object  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Manetlio  stated  that  it  lasted 
162  years  to  the  death  of  Amenophis,  and  45  years  afterwards. 
Lepsius  and  others  admit  that  tbe  duration  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  after  the  deatb  of  Amenophis  was  45  years;  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  distinguishing  this  unhappy  period  of  civil 
war,  inflamed  by  religious  fanaticism,  during  wbich  the  foreign 
conquests  of  Egypt  were  lost,  from  the  prosperous  and  glorious 
period  wbich  preceded  this  event.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that 
the  lists  of  JosephuB  and  Kusebius,  which  were  composed  after 
186  years  bad  been  added  to  the  duration  of  this  dynasty, 
carried  it  dawn  to  a  king  whom  they  called  Amenophis,  namely, 
Menephtbab,  the  son  of  Bamvsi;J[.  They  made  tbe  period, 
which  according  to  Manetbo's  genuine  list  extended  to  the  death 
of  Amenhotep  III.,  extend  to  the  deatb  of  Menephthah. 

41.  Tbe  original  list  of  Manetho  was  therefore  as  follows, 
1  give  the  durations,  and  the  first  and  last  years  of  each  dynasty 
in  years  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  in  years  before  Christ. 

TEABi  or  ahhSs,      tbabb  a.c. 
Eiehteealh  dyijiily  to  the  d«th  of  1      jgj  ,_jg2  1531-1370 

Later  reigns  thereof    45  163—207  1369— 15!!i 

Nineteenth  dyn»sty H9  209—356  1324—1176 

THcntieth  dyoaity    J*  or  178  357—534  1175—  998 

Twenly-firtt  dynuty 121  431—551  1101—  SSI 

_      Twenty-Bfxmnd  dynasty 202  552-753  980—779 

Twanty-lhird  dyn»sly 7  or    89  754-812  778—  690 

Twenly-fourtb  dynaily 44  761—804  771—728 

Sum  of  the  dynistiei 990 

Twenty. Bflh  dynasty 44  805— B48  727  —  G84 

Twenty.siilh  dynasty 158  849-1006  CB3  ~  52G 

In  the  recovery  of  this  list,  no  use  whatever  has  been  made 
'  of  any  monumental  evidence.  It  is  obtained  exclusively  from 
!  the  numbers  transmitted  to  ui  by  the  Syncelltia,  as  those  which 
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he  found  in  Ihe  Old  CliPonicle  and  in  the  works  of  Africanm 
and  Kusebius.  And  in  the  mode  nf  procedure  by  which  thw 
original  list  has  been  recovered,  there  ia  scarcely  anything  which 
is  at  all  arbitrary.  The  only  doubts  that  can  be  entertained  are 
whether  1^8,  mther  than  157  or  159,  waa  the  duration  asai^cd 
to  the  tweuty-Bixth  dynasty,  and  whether  121  or  130  was  th«t 
of  the  twenly-first.  The  effect  of  supposing  it  to  be  130  niig:ht 
be  to  bring  down  the  date  of  the  aocessiou  of  Ahmds  nine  years; 
for  ill  that  case,  in  order  to  maintain  the  summation  of  990,  wtt 
must  subtract  nine  years  cither  from  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 
which  would  bring  down  the  date  of  Shishouk's  accession  t* 
971  B.C.,  leanng  the  earlier  and  later  dates  as  they  stand;  o 
from  the  twentieth,  which  would  reqiiire  that  65  be  substituted 
for  71  as  the  interval  between  the  accessions  of  the  tncutieUi 
and  twenty-first,  which  change  again  would  require  that  1134- 
82=195  years  be  subtracted  from  318,  in  place  of  186,  a 
would  thus  bring  down  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dyna* 
by  nine  years.  The  monumental  eclipae  of  the  tweuty-seconi 
dynasty  apptears  to  me  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  in  favoid 
of  the  date  980  b.c,  ;  and  the  consideration  of  JIanetho's  lengthi 
of  the  several  reigns  has  led  me  to  prefer  the  earlier  to  the  lat«f 
date  of  the  accession  of  Ahmos,  and  therefore  to  prefer  121  to 
130.  Besides,  I  have  given  a  plausible  reason  for  corrupliny 
the  former  of  these  numbers  into  the  latter,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction. 

42.  Assuming  then  that  these  doubtful  points,  which  very 
slightly  affect  the  result  of  my  criticism,  have  been  correctly 
decided,  I  proceed  io  teat  the  correctness  of  my  restoration  by 
monumcotal  evidence.  There  are  three  points  to  be  specially  coo- 
sidcred,  viz.,  the  Ethiopian  synchronisms  with  Biblical  history, 
the  monumental  eclipse  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  and  the 
Sothic  date  of  Thothmds  III.  I  will  consider  these  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  named  them,  and  first: — My  position 
respecting  the  portion  of  Manetbo's  list  which  relates  to  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  dynasties  is,  that  while  it  is  chro- 
nologically true,  it  ia  for  a  period  of  41  years  historically  false. 
He  omitted  to  distinguish  the  government  of  Tirhakah  as  ruler 
of  Ethiopia  from  his  reign  as  king  of  Egypt ;  and  he  introduced 
into  his  list  the  oamcs  of  three  kings  at  the  head  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  who  were  not  kings  of  Egypt  in  any  sense. 

43.  To  make  this  matter  plain,  I  will  give  a  detailed  chro- 
nology of  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  close  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty  and  the  accession  of  Psamitifc  I.,  dis- 
tinguishing by  brackets  thoae  portions  in  which  Manetho  deviated 
from  the  truth  : — 
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Kret  Oljnapiad. 

730     Psamfll 

10 

703      . 

S*lWFoa,  the  Ethicpiui,  eonquernl  Eg^t 
and  burned  lo  dealti  Boccboris,  12. 

ScUiktu,  12. 

Torslioi  came  vtiih  an  trmy  out  of  Elhi. 
opis  Kiid  ilew  Sfbikai,  [30]. 


[GS3  SIcphinalei. . 

C76  Neclispuu  .. 

670  Nekia 

eoa  PMinilik  1. 


Chronoloffically  there  is  no  error  here,  because  the  interrai 
between  Tahraka's  overthrow  of  the  first  Ethiopian  dynasty 
and  the  accession  of  Pxitaiitik  I.  is  correctly  given  as  41  yeurs, 
btit  kislorical/y  there  is  a  great  error.  When  Tnhraka  overthrew 
Shebetok,  be  did  not  succeed  him  as  king  of  Egypt,  but  con 
tented  himself  with  the  crown  of  Ethiopia,  which  he  assumed, 
lestoriog  Zet,  or  Seti  HI.,  to  the  throne  from  which  bis  ancestor 
had  been  exjwlled  by  Bocclioris,  during  whose  reign,  and  the 
reigns  of  Shebek  and  Shebetok,  they  were  confined  to  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta.  Probably  his  reason  for  adopting  this 
course  was  that  an  oracle  had  limited  the  rule  of  the  Ethiopian 
kings  over  Egypt  to  fifty  years,  and  that  twenty-four  of  these 
had  already  expired  when  he  obtained  the  Ethiopian  kingdom. 
Accordingly  he  allowed  Seti  to  reign  to  his  death,  on  which 
event  he  assumed  the  double  crown  of  Egypt ;  his  first  year  aa 
king  being  fourteen  years  after  his  conquest  of  Shebetok,  or 
689  B.C.  He  reigned  twenty-sii  years,  completing  the  fifty 
allowed  by  the  oracle,  and  then  withdrew  to  Ethiopia.  One 
year  of  dodecarchy  or  inten-egnum  intervened,  and  then  Faametik 
assumed  the  royal  title;  but  some  years  probably  elapsed  before  he 
was  generally  recognized.  As  respects  actual  sovereignty,  there- 
fore, as  recognized  in  Memphis,  the  succession  stood  thns : — 

778  B.C.  PeLubaAtCB. 

771     II    Boccboria,  who  drove  Petabutea  to  the  manhei,  and  wag  bimaelf  taketl 

priioiier  and  burned  by 
727     „     Shebek  iho  Ethiopian. 
7U     „     Shebelok  hii  aoa. 

703     „    Zet  realored  by  Tahraka,  an  Elbiopian  chief,  vha  Hlew   Shebetok.     He 
would,  howeier.  reckon  his  regnal  yeara  from  the  death  of  hia  fklber, 
culling  that  nblch  was  really  his  first  hia  eigbLeentb. 
)     „    Tahraka,  king  of  Ethiopia,  becomet  king  on  the  death  of  Zel. 
)    „    Interregnum,  Tshrtka  haviug  retired  lo  Ethiopia. 
i     .,    Pianiilik  I. 
Here  everything  is  consistent   with   the   Second   Book   of 
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Kiogs,  sod  with  the  cuDeiform  iuscriptions.  The  embassy'  of 
Hosbca  to  So  (Shcbek)  falls  in  bis  second  year,  and  the  inva- 
siona  of  ScuDachcrib,  the  first  of  which  was  in  701  b.c,  find  a 
king  of  Egypt,  "a  bruised  reed,"  weak  and  uoahle  to  protect 
himself,  and  a  king  of  Ethiopia  his  powerful  protector.  This 
king,  the  cotcmporary  of  Setiimcherib,  is  called  by  Herodotus 
Sethos,  evidently  the  same  name  as  Zet,  and  aa  Seti,  a  well- 
kuowu  name  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

A\.  Thus  far  I  believe  to  be  certain ;  and  to  disprove  it  would 
l>e  to  overthrow  my  arrangement  of  the  chronolt^y.  I  am  now 
going  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  but  wtiat  I  do  not  con- 
sider quite  so  certain,  and  what  may  be  disproved  without  affecting 
the  truth  of  my  arrangement.  I  believe  that  this  Seti  III.  is  the 
king  whose  titles  arc  given  in  the  Konigsbuck,  No.  618,  from  i 
Btcle  in  the  Louvre  (C  100)  where  he  is  comnaemomted  along 
with  his  daughter  Miitiritis  (No.  620).  So  far  as  I  can  jitHge 
from  the  dcscnption  given  by  others,  the  former  part  of  the 
king's  name  w  obliterated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
first  element  in  the  name  of  Seti  I.  and  11.  The  delacemeut 
was  not  intended  as  a  dishonour  to  the  king  but  to  the  god,  and 
was  probably  in  every  instance  where  it  occurs  the  work  of 
the  Persians.  Lepsius  ideatifics  this  Mutiritia  with  a  princess 
of  that  name,  who  became  the  wife  of  a  man  named  Fetamon, 
and  from  whom  one  of  the  wives  of  Ahmds  the  Saite  was 
descended  in  the  fourth  generation.  This  accords  wcH  enougb 
with  his  view  as  to  the  name  of  her  father  being  Pankhi,  and  as 
to  the  time  when  he  lived.  It  does  not,  however,  agree  with 
my  view  ;  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  only  fUn  generations 
intervened  between  Seti  III.,  who  became  king  in  7^0  B.C.,  and 
Paamitik  III.,  son  of  Ahmfla,  who  became  king  in  525  b.c.  It 
is  my  behef  that  Lepsius  confounds  two  princesses,  of  whom  one 
was  the  granddaughter  of  the  other.  MCitintis,  of  the  stele  in 
the  Louvre,  daughter  of  Seti  III.,  I  suppose  to  have  married 
Eashto,  who  may  have  received  the  title  of  king  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  been  the  second  of  the  "kings  of 
Egypt"  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  as  existing  at  the  time  of 
his  invasion.  Their  daughter  Amuniritis  was  the  wife  of  Pankhi, 
who  was  an  Ethiopian,  perhaps  the  son  of  Tahraka;  and  this 
couple  bad  two  daughters,  Shapenap,  wife  of  Psamitik  I.,  and 
Miktiritia,  wife  of  Pctamun,  whose  son  and  grandson  were  both 
born  in  the  reign  of,  and  called  after,  their  maternal  uncle  by 
marriage.  Tbc  great-granddaughter  of  the  one  sister,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  the  grandson  of  the  other,  were  both  married  ■ 
to  Ahraos,  who  thus  acquired  a  title,  in  their  right,  to  the 
throne  which  he  usurped. 
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45,  Although  genealogies  do  not  furnish  evidence  of  dates 
that  can  be  depended  on  for  accuracy,  they  often  afford  good 
approximations.  It  ho  happens  that  in  connexion  with  the  royal 
pedigrees  of  this  period,  there  arc  two  iwraonages,  the  dates  of 
whose  births  are  determined  within  a  year,  or  at  most  two  years, 
by  the  evidence  of  their  names;  and  from  these  we  may,  hy 
allowing  twenty-five  years  to  a  generation  {see  §  3),  approximate 
to  the  reigns  of  others  who  are  genealogically  connected  with 
them.  The  two  persona  whose  births  are  thus  known  were  king 
Apries  and  his  half-sister,  the  wife  of  Ahm3s,  whose  cofBn  is  in 
the  British  MuBcum.  The  former  must  have  been  horn  in  the 
reign  of  his  great-grandfather,  Psamitik  I,,  whose  throne-name 
was  given  to  him  as  hts  family  name ;  and  he  could  not  have  been 
bom  long  before  its  close,  because  his  grandfather  made  a  cam- 
paign the  year  after  his  accession,  which  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  very  old  man  would  do.  If  we  say  610  a.c,  we  cannot 
be  above  two  years  astray  in  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  half- 
sister  was  horn,  aa  her  name  indicates,  during  the  reign  of 
Psamitik  II.,  which  only  lasted  five  years.  Placing  her  birth  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  in  591  b.c,  we  cannot  be  above  two 
years  astray.  We  have  thus  approximately  the  dates  of  the 
births  of  the  Saitic  kings,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  elder 
dynasty,  as  follows  : — 

K.  Pumilik  I b.  r.  6n5  b.c,  lived  to  c.  76. 

K.  Nd»u b.  c.  6G0     „    lived  to  c.  67. 

K.  Psamilik  II,.  ..  h.  c.  S3S     „    lived  to  c.  47, 

K.  Wah-het-Plui..  b.  e.  610     „    dethroned  c,  41. 

Seli  in b.  c.  711  B.C.  lived  lo  c.  h2. 

MflitritU b.c,7l6    m.K.K«»hlo. 

AmuDrrillt   b.  c.  G9I     tn.  K.  Panlilii. 

SliBpenip b.  c.  66fi    ro.  K.  Punnillk  I.  MQtiritii  v.  PetHmun. 

Nitokril.iM b.c.fi41     n.  K.  Nekiu  Wuh-hel-Phrii. 

NiU>kril.jua b.  e.  616     m.  K.  Pumitik  II.  P»niilik. 

ADkh-net-nofn-het-Phrt. .     b.  e.  691     m.  K.  Ahmoi  Patenit. 

b,  c.  566  Tenlkheta  m.  K.  AhtnilB. 
K.  Pwuitik  III- 

The  birth  of  Psamitik  was,  probably,  considerably  less  tlian 
twenty-five  years  after  566  b.c,  \Vc  may  be  sure  tliat  AhmSs 
would  marry  his  mother  as  soon  as  she  had  attained  a  sufficient 
age;  and  Psamitik  had  children  when  Egypt  was  conquered  in 
525  B.C.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145,  who  must  have  been  five  or  six  years 
old  at  least.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  the  descendants  of 
Miitiritia  were  ^lome  years  older  than  those  of  Shapenap,  on  the 
same  line  with  them. 

The  above  pedigrees  are  fidly  established  from  Kashto  down- 
wards.    The  point  in  which   I  differ  from  Lepsius,  De  Roug^-^ 
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and  others,  is,  that  they  conaider  the  king    witL  tbe   partly] 
fttced  name,  meotioiied  with  his  daughter  on    the   Lonvre  4 
c.  110,  to  be  Paokhl,  the  son-in-law  of  Ka^hto,  while  I  com 
him  to  be  Seti  III.,  his  father-in-law. 

46.  The  genealogy  and  chronology,  as  I   have   given  ik^ 
are  evidenly  in  perfect  Itarniony;  and  this   harmony   will  O 
linne  if  we  trrce  back  the  twenty-third  dynasty ;  Psammus  bd 
bom  c.  766  B.C.,   Osorkon,   c.  791,   and   Petubastes,  c.  SU 
This  last  would  thus  lie  alxiut  twenty-eight   yean   of  sge  wk 
he  came  to  the  throne,  and  would  have  lived  till  he  vraa  bctcs^ 
eight.      I   see   no   reason   to   doubt   that   he   was    tbe  aoai 
Shishonk   IV.,   the   last   king   of  the    twenty- second    dynii 
Here,  and  iu  several  other  instances,   I  conceive  that  Manil 
made  a  new  dynasty,  when  there  was  a  change  of  the  dian 
sious  of  the  kingdom,  though  there  was  no  change  in  the  n^ 
ing  family.      Petubastes  was  driven  out  of  the  capitals  and 
principal  part  of  Egypt  by  Bocchoris,  and  could  not,  thereG 
be  regarded  as  continuing  the  prosperous  twenty-second  dyuu 
which  held  the  whole  kingdom.    Perhaps  he  had  the  tnistbrti 
to  be  blind,  and  that  this  fact  contributed  to  the  success  of 
usurpation.     At  any  rate,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  t 
his  retreat  to  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and   the   subseqa 
restoration  of  his  great-grandson  on  the  overthrow  of  Sbebol 
were   the   facts   which,    distorted    and    embellished    by    the 
forniants  of  Herodotus,  were  the  basis  of  his  fabulous  histoi 
Anysis  (ii.,  137,  ItO).     Herodotus  represents  Anysis  himsel 
restored,  and  Sethos  as  his  successor;  but  in  reality,  his  Se 
was  the  restored  prince,  and  was   the  third  in  descent  from 
exiled  one, 

47.  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  eclipse  which  is 
corded  in  an  inscription  of  &  king  Takelut,  of  the  twenty-seom 
dynasty,  to  have  taken  place  on  the  2-lth  Mesore,  in  titc 
fifteenth  year  of  hia  father.  This  eclipse  seems  to  have  b«B 
first  uoticed  by  Brugsch.  I  am  uot  aware  that  any  Egyptol<^ 
has  disputed  his  interpretation  of  the  passage,  but  its  importance 
as  settling  the  chronology  of  the  period  has  not  been  generally 
recognized.  This  record  of  an  eclipse  has  been  ignored  ot 
pooh-poohed  by  almost  ail  who  have  had  occasion  to  notice  it ;  and 
for  this  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  than  that  its  having  hap- 
pened according  to  the  inscription  is  inconsistent  \vith  all  tb< 

I  chronological  systems   that   are   current   among  Egyptologq^ 

The  following  propositions  arc  indisputable  : —  ^ 

1,  Ou  the  2Hh  Meaore  of  the  Egyptian  civil  year  wlfl 
begun  17th  April,  9 16  b.c,  that  is,  on  the  4th  April,  945  gfl 
the  moon  was  totally  cclip^d.  B 
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2.  On  no  other  24th  Mesore  than  this,  could  the  recorded 
eclipse  have  taken  place. 

3.  Takelut  I.  was  son  of  OsorkoQ  I.,  who  was  son  of 
Shishonk  I.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  who,  according  to 
Africanus  and  Eusebius,  reigned  twenty-one  years. 

From  the  first  and  second  of  these  propositions,  it  follows 
that,  if  the  record  be  true,  the  eclipse  must  have  been  that  of  the 
4tb  April,  915  b.c.  No  other  eclipse  can  be  put  forward,  except 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sculptor  of  the  inscription  was  care- 
less, and  wrote  the  2-ith  Mesore  by  mistake  for  aome  other 
date. 

4S.  This  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Basil  H. 
Cooper,  in  the  Athenteum  ;  he  would  read  the  28th  Mesore,  on 
which  day  in  the  year  which  began  24th  March,  852  b.c, 
namely,  on  the  16th  March,  851  b.c,  there  was  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  visible  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Cooper  felt  himself  constrained 
to  make  this  correction  of  the  Egyptian  tcit,  through  his  de- 
pendence on  LepsiuB'fl  arrangement  of  the  kings  in  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  according  to  which  the  Takelut  who  recorded 
this  eclipse  was  Takelnt  II.  Of  the  correctness  of  that  arrnnge- 
ment,  however,  Lepsius  offers  no  positive  proof.  Mr.  Cooper 
ought  to  have  recollected  his  own  arguments  against  the  cor- 
rection— rather  the  corruption — of  the  date  of  the  rising  of 
Sothis,  in  the  inscription  of  Thothmfis  III.  at  Elephantine, 
which  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  had  advocated.  It  is  to  me  utterly 
inconceivable,  that  in  the  record  of  any  event  of  which  the  date 
is  given,  the  writer  of  the  inscription  sliould  put  down  the  date 
incorrectly.  The  ease  of  the  error  committed  by  the  sculptor 
of  the  Rosetta  stone  in  respect  to  the  month  in  which  the  king 
came  to  the  throne,  is  by  no  means  a  parallel  case.  The  Rosetta 
stone  was  one  of  many  hundred  copies  of  a  decree  which  would 
only  be  in  force  during  the  life  of  the  king,  in  whose  honour  it 
was  made.  The  general  fate  of  these  copies  would  be,  that  after 
the  king's  death  tliey  would  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  if  they 
could  not  have  the  inscriptions  cut  away  so  that  they  might 
receive  new  ones.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  would  be, 
tliat  the  execution  of  these  steles  would  be  committed  to  inferior 
workmen,  and  that  those  employed  would  be  careless  as  to  mis- 
fakes.  If  one  of  them  saw  that  he  had  put  down  a  wrong  word, 
lie  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  correct  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Kamak  inscription  which  we  are  now  considering  was  the 
single  record  of  what  it  commemorated ;  the  account  of  what 
had  occurred  was  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  in  per- 
petuam  ret  memoriam ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the 
date,  it  would  have  been  immediately  observed  and  corrected.    I 
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Hhould  observe  also  that  the  mistaken  date  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  not  in  the  decree  itself,  but  in  a  recital,  and  that  it  relates  to  a 
point  in  the  recital  which  is  absolutely  immaterial;  whereas, 
when  a  date  is  given  in  a  historical  inscription,  it  is  probably  tlie 
most  material  information  in  it.  Mr.  Cooper  saw  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  sculptor  of  the  inscription  at 
Elephantine  had  given  a  false  date,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
admitted  so  readily  as  he  does  that  there  was  a  false  date  in  tbe 
inscription  of  TakeUit  at  Karnak. 

49,  Unless,  therefore,  there  can  be  positive  proof  produced 
that  the  eclipse  of  the  4th  April,  9+5,  could  not  potxibly  have 
been  the  eclipse  of  the  inscription,  I  contend  that  we  are  bound 
in  common  honesty  to  admit  that  it  was  so ;  and  that  all  pre- 
sumptions to  the  contrary,  drawn  from  doubtful  hypotheses  which 
are  inconsistent  with  it,  ought  to  fall  down  before  this  distinct 
record.  T  have  already  discussed  this  matter  in  §  10,  to  which  I 
refer ;  and  I  now  remark  that  there  arc  three  distinct  pretended 
impossibilities, — in  reality,  inconsistencies  with  received  theories, 
which  are  appealed  to,  as  proving  that  this  eclipse  of  945  B.C. 
could  not  be  that  intended.  First,  it  is  alleged  that  this  eclipse 
could  not  have  been  seen  by  the  Egyptians.  If  the  moon's 
acceleration  be  so  great  as  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Hansen,  and 
others  imagine,  the  moon  must  have  been  completely  disengaged 
from  the  earth's  shadow  before  she  rose  in  Egypt.  Secondly,  it 
is  alleged  by  Lepsius,  and  by  Egyptologers  generally  after  him, 
that  the  writer  of  this  inscription  was  Takelut  II.,  and  not 
Takelut  I.,  as  I  contend.  If  this  were  true,  the  date  of  945 
B.C.  is,  of  course,  inadmissible.  Thirdly,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Biblical  date  of  Rchaboam's  accession,  975  b.c,  is  too  early,  and 
that  Shishonk's  accession,  which  preceded  his,  could  not  have 
taken  place  till  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  before  Christ. 
Now,  the  fifteenth  year  of  Osorkon  I.,  the  father  of  Takelut  I., 
must  be  thirty-five  or  thirty-fii.\  years  after  the  accession  of 
Shishonk ;  consequently,  the  eclipse  could  not  have  been  in 
that  regnal  year  of  his,  unless  the  accession  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty  was  in  980  b.c.  or  981  b.c.  My  reasons  for 
preferring  the  date  980  b.c  must  be  deferred  till  I  come  to 
consider  the  chronology  of  the  separate  reigns.  Now,  I  deny 
that  any  one  of  these  three  alleged  impossibilities  is  a  re^ 
one.  I  contend  that  not  one  of  the  hypotheses,  with  which  the 
supposition  that  the  eclipse  occurred  as  it  is  recorded  that  it  did 
is  inconsistent,  is  sufficiently  established  to  cause  us  to  reject  a 
testimony  like  that  of  this  inscription.  I  hold  that  the  record 
ought  to  be  received  as  it  stands;  and  that,  conaequently,  the 
co-efficient  of  the  moon's  acceleration  must  be  diminished,  so 
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as  to  admit  of  this  eclipse  having  been  seen  by  the  Egyptians; 
the  Takelut  of  the  inscription  must  have  been  the  first  king  of 
that  name  ;  and  all  the  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for 
bringing  down  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  the  accession  of 
any  of  the  kings  of  Judah  below  the  dates  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible,  must  be  rejected.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
and  his  numerous  followers,  iJepsius  and  other  Egyptologers, 
as  well  aa  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Bosauquet,  must  all 
abandon  their  respective  theories,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
a  well-attested  astronomical  record.  Aa  to  the  two  latter  gen- 
tlemen, what  I  have  said  in  §  10  will  sutEcc;  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  add  in  reply  to  the  Astronomer  Itoyal  and  Lepsins. 

50.  The  supposition  that  the  moon's  acceleration  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Hansen  in  his  tables  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  adopted  by  me  in  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  this 
eclipse.  I  have  held  this  opinion,  and  advocated  it  whenever  I 
have  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  last  six  years  and  upwards. 
At  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1  brought 
forward  what  appeared  then,  and  still  appears  to  me,  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  fact,  I  refer  to  pages  22—2-1  of  the 
Report  for  IBGl,  where  I  refer  to  two  lunar  eclipses,  recorded 
by  Ptolemy  as  having  taken  place  in  720  B.C.,  in  both  of  which 
the  eclipse  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  considerably  after 
the  time  when  it  should  have  happened,  according  to  Hansen's 
tables;  the  interval  between  the  calculated  and  the  recorded 
time  being,  in  ono  instance,  a  full  hour.  I  stated  in  the  paper 
that  I  did  not  wish  the  calculations  to  be  taken  on  my  authority  ; 
I  wished  that  others  should  make  similar  calculations.  I  am 
now  enabled  to  state  that  such  calculations  have  been  made,  and 
that  those  which  I  made  have  been  found  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
The  Astronomer  Royal  (whose  paper  read  at  the  same  meeting, 
entitled  "Remarks  on"  mine,  p.  12,  is  not  a  reply  to  mine, 
which  the  Astronomer  Royal  had  not  heard)  referred  me  to  a 
paper  of  Dr.  Hartwig,  in  No.  12-41  of  the  Axtronomische 
Nachricliten,  in  which  he  gives  a  calculation  from  Hansen's 
tables  of  the  different  eclipses  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  With 
respect  to  the  eclipse  of  — 719  March  8,  he  agrees  with  my  cal- 
culation to  a  minute.  He  places  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  at 
llA.  13m.,  and  the  end  at  \'ih.  7m.  nwan  Babylonian  time. 
The  equation  of  time  was  then  Hm.,  which  would  give  lOA.  59i»., 
and  1  lA.  53m.  for  the  middle  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  Ptolemy's 
statement  is,  that  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  was  e-nojcptfi  tiu 
ptaovvtcrlip,  at  the  very  instant  of  midnight,  at  that  marked 
period  when  the  sisth  of  the  two-hour  clepsydras  had  run  out, 
and  the  seventh  was  set  a-going;  the  first  of  the  clepsydras 
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having  been  set  a-going  at  apparent  noon.  This  is,  in  il 
iiaturo,  an  obsenation  oii  the  accuracy  of  which  very  fres 
depcadcocG  can  be  placed.  It  could  not  have  been,  more  thani 
few  minutes  astray,  and  it  ia  evident  that  it  was  recognized  botJ 
by  llipparclius  and  by  Ptolemy  aa  the  very  best  obsenation  tlia 
they  had.  It  was  that  which  they  tjoth  compared  with  ecli^ 
observed  in  their  own  times,  in  order  to  detcrmiae  the  nn  ' 
motion  of  the  moon.  And  yet  Dr.  Kartwig,  when  he  shoe 
produce  Ptolemy's  statement  of  what  was  observed,  for  oo 
puriaoii  witli  what  he  had  calculated,  says  that  the  middle  of  tha 
eclipse  was,  according  to  Ptolemy,  "  unbestiiumt,  am  mitt» 
naeht,"— ii«rfe(er»iinet/,  aboul  midnight  1  I  question  if  a  mom 
reckless  misstatement  of  adverse  testimony  was  ever  made  b- 
the  advocate  of  a  desperate  cause.  In  reality,  the  time  iili 
the  eclipse  was  stated  to  have  been,  and  must  have  been  wiiL 
a  mere  trifle,  greatest,  was  61m.,  according  to  Dr.  Hartniu 
own  calculation  after  the  eclipse  ought,  according  to  the  tablet 
to  have  been  greatest,  and  7m.  after  it  ought  to  have  ema;ge( 
from  the  tdiadow.  Here  we  have,  as  I  contend,  conciuawe  evi' 
deuce  that  the  co-efBcient  of  T*  in  the  moon's  mean  elongation  i 
mucA  less  than  Hansen  supposes.  If  the  whole  error  were  dii 
to  this  cause,  it  would  amount  to  2"*9;  but  we  may  well  sup 
pose  that  there  was  a  oonsiderabie  error  also  in  the  place  of  tiii 
jiengce,  and  this  may  have  produced  a  change  in  the  time  u 
opposition,  either  in  the  same  direction  as  the  change  caused  b; 
the  error  in  the  acceleration  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ii 
the  former  case,  a  less  error  than  2"'9  would  suBice ;  in  lb 
tatter,  we  must  admit  a  greater  error  than  this. 

si.  Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I  now  pro 
cccd  to  speak  of  the  eclipse  of  — 914  AprU  4.     The  tables  c 
Hansen  do  not  extend  beyond  — 800;  but  by  the  formube  giveq 
the  preface,  I  have  calculated  the  moon's  place  for  this  eclipse,  q 
also  that  of  the  sun,  on  the  supposition  that  ibe  eccentricity  i 
then  017915,  which  is,  I  believe,  what  Hansen  would   make 
to  be.     According  to  these  data,  the  oppositiou  of  the  sun  j 
moon  would  take  place  on  the  -Ith  April  — 941  at  04,   41'l 
G.  M.  T. ;  adding  2A.  5ni.  for  difference  of  longitude,  and  ■ 
tracting  6'5m.  for  equation  of  time,  the  opposition  would  fal^^ 
2A,  -iOm,  apparent  time  at  Memphis,  or  about,  as  I  calcu] 
3A.  23»i.  before  the  moon  would  rise.     The  eclipse  would  ( 
tinue  \h.  40m.,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  opposition,  so  ths 
would  lie  over,  according  lo  Hansen,  lA.  13»i.  before   the    tai 
rose.     The  question  to  be  considered  is — can  we  admit  such  i 
error  in  the  tables,  consistently  with  the  record,  as  to  the  eclin 
of  8th  March  — 719,  when  the  error  was  only  lA,  Im.  ?    It  ta\ 
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bertainly  be  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot,  if  the  mean  longi- 
tude of  the  moon  herself  be  the  only  thing  in  which  the  tables 
I  arc  at  fault.  In  the  eclipse  of — -719,  an  error  of  a  second  in  the 
co-efBcieut  of  T- in  the  moon's  mean  longitude  would  produce 
an  error  of  about  2\m.  3j.  in  the  time  of  opposition ;  while  in 
that  of  —944,  it  would  only  produce  an  error  of  22m.  57».  ; 
so  that  61ni.  in  the  former  eclipse,  which  ia  the  proved  error  of 
the  tables,  supposing  ihe  observation  to  be  accurate,  would  cor- 
respond to  an  error  of  only  66'5»i.  in  the  latter.  There  may 
have  been  a  slight  error  of  observation  in  the  eclipse  of  — 719 ; 
the  middle  of  the  eclipse  may  not  have  been  reached  for  some 
5m.  after  apparent  midnight ;  but  about  72nt.  is  the  outside  that 
can  be  allowed  for  the  error  in  — 941,  corresponding  to  the 
observed  error  in  — 719,  Let  us  suppoae,  however,  that,  aa  I  sug- 
gested in  §  50,  there  was  an  error  in  the  place  of  the  moon's 
perigee,  which  would  retard  the  time  of  opposition  by  about 
lO'/j.,  this  would  require  that  the  error  in  the  mean  place  of  the 
moon,  which  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  gfcater  than  I 
have  supposed.  It  will  be  convenient  to  assume  the  co-efficient 
of  T'  in  the  moon's  mean  elongation  to  be  8"-5.  This  supposes 
an  error  in  the  time  of  opposiciou  of  77m.  43».,  which  is  about 
llm.  43«.  greater  than  the  observation  admits.  Now,  in  the 
eclipse  of — 914,  the  error  of  77w*.  43a.  would  be  increased  to 
84m,  44«, ;  while  ihe  error  caused  by  the  perigee  would  have  its 
direction  changed,  the  moon  being  in  the  opposite  part  of  its 
orbit ;  and  iustead  of  being  — 1  Ira,  43((.,  would  be  -f  1  Im.  7a,, 
so  that  an  error  of  £)6n»,  ia  admissible.  The  error  of  the  tables 
should,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  be  at  least  103m,,  !>upposiug 
the  observation  to  have  been  in  the  longitude  of  Memphis  ;  but 
is  it  quite  certain  that  it  was  so  'f 

52.  We  know  that  Shishonk,  tlie  founder  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  overran  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  and  we  may 
naturally  suppose  that  he  retained  some  frontier  fortress,  which 
might  serve  as  a  point  of  sup|K>rt  to  the  Egyptians  in  future 
wars.     Any  such  fortress  must  be    14m.   of  time  eastward  of 
Memphis,  and  it  might  very  well  be   15m.     The  moon  might 
have  risen  there  7  or  8nt.  before  the  termination  of  the  eclipse ; 
and  for  anght  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  record  may 
have  referred  to  this  point.     Indeed,  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  about  the  time  of  this  eclipse,  the  king  of  Egypt  was  at  the 
head  of  an   arniy  in  Palestine.     It  is  stated  in  2  Chrou.  siv.  9, 
that  Zcrah,  the  Ethiopiau,  who  baa  been  pretty  generally  iden- 
frtified  by  Egyptologers  with  Osorkon  I,,  father  of  TakeUit  I., 
I  was  defeated  by  king  Asa  at  Marisha,  about    IGnt.   eastward  of 
lUeraplus.      In  the  following  chapter,  it  is  stated  that  after  pur- 
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saing  the  iavaders,  and  collecting  nn  immeDse  spoil,  Asa  effected 
a  religioua  reformation,  and  gathered  the  i)eople  together  at 
JerusidcD),  in  the  third  mouth  of  his  fifteenth  year.  According 
to  (he  Cflooii  of  kings  of  Judah,  as  given  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
and  as  generally  received  by  the  early  Christians  (when  cor- 
rected by  eleven  years,  falsely  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  catiou 
to  make  up  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  according  to  the  mis- 
interpreted prophecy),  the  first  year  of  Asa  was  that  which 
began  in  the  spring  of  959  b.c.  (see  §  16),  and  his  fifteenth  was 
that  which  began  in  the  spring  of  955  B.C.,  fifteen  days  after  the 
eclipse.  The  assembly  at  Jerusalem  was,  in  all  probability,  at 
the  new  moon,  aeventy-fbur  days  after  the  eclipse;  and  the  in- 
terval between  the  battle  and  the  assembly  could  not  be  mach 
less,  if  at  all  less,  than  two  mouths.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  eclipse  happened  when  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  in  Palestine,  marching  eastward,  not  many  dnjs  before  the 
battle ;  and  if  so,  the  eclipse  must  have  been  observed  there. 
The  record  by  no  means  implies  that  the  eclipse  was  total. 
Possibly,  it  implies  no  more  than  that  the  moon  was  obscured, 
as  it  might  be  by  the  penumbra,  just  after  it  had  emerged  from 
the  dark  sbadow  j  and  if  the  moon  rose,  thus  darkened,  to  the 
army  in  Palestine,  it  might  appear  worthy  of  notice,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  was  found  that  this  phenomenon  hod  not  been  seen 
in  I%ypt.  Unfortunately,  the  text  of  the  inscription  at  Karitak 
is  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  so  that  while  the  date  and  the  record 
of  the  moon  being  obscured  at  that  date  are  well  preserved,  the 
connexion  in  which  this  fact  was  recorded  is  wholly  lost. 

53.  I  now  dismiss  this  discussion  of  the  eclipse,  which  pro- 
fessed astronomers  may  take  up  if  they  like.  I  have  considered  it 
merely  in  a  chronological  poiut  of  liew,  I  have,  I  thiuk,  shewn 
(an  I  sought  to  do)  that  there  is  no  absolute  imposs'ibilUtj  in  the 
eclipse  of  -Ith  April — 911,  having  been  observed  as  stated  in 
the  inscription  of  Takclut ;  its  having  beeu  observed  is  not  in- 
consistent with  Ptolemy's  record  of  the  eclipse  of  8th  Marcb 
— 719,  nor,  1  may  add,  with  his  record  of  that  of  1  Sept.  — 719, 
nor  with  the  record  of  the  eclipse  of  Agathorles.  All  these 
records  are  consistent  with  the  eclipse  of  — 94-i,  baling  been 
observed  in  Palestine.  The  only  supposed  records  which  I  know 
to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  are  the  pretended  eclipse  of  Larisea 
and  the  eclipse  of  the  Lydian  war,  if  it  were  that  of  — 585.  Botb 
of  these  records,  however,  I  hold  to  be  fanciful,  and  of  no  autho- 
rity, The  latter  involves  a  decided  auachronism.  Now,  there 
being  no  absolute  impossibility  in  this  eclipse  having  taken  place 
as  it  is  recorded  that  did,  I  contend  that  the  record  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  evidence  that  it  did  take  place      It  would  in  my 
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IOpinioc  be  contrary  to  sound  criticisni  to  suppose  that  an  obscu- 
ratioQ  of  the  moon,  recorded  to  have  been  observed,  did  not 
I       really  take  place,  or  had  some  other  cause  than  the  earth's 
sfaadovr. 

54.  I  now  come  to  the  objection  that  is  grounded  on  Lep- 
'  sius's  arrangement  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty. 
^L  I  admit  that  if,  as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Takelut  under  whose 
^P  father  the  obscuration  of  the  moon  is  said  to  have  happened,  were 
^B -Takelut  II.,  an  eclipse  could  not  have  happened  at  the  time 
^^ indicated;  hut  I  maintain  that  Lepsius's  arrangement  is  an 
^P  arbitrary  one,  and  is  incorrect.  In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  in 
^B  vhat  respect  my  arrangement  differs  from  his,  I  will  give  in  the 
H  first  place  so  much  of  the  arrangement  as  I  adopt. 

H  Fint  king Sbiahank  I.  (EU-!iut-b'eper,  >o(ep-eD-Ri). 

^1  Secodil  kEng,  hii  ton  ....  Oiarkon  I.  ? 

V  Third  king,  hit  too Tikelul  I.  1 

™  Fourth  king,  his  wn   ....  Oioriioa  II.  ? 

Fifth  king Shiihonk  II.  {Ra-ha(-h'eper,  sotep^en-Aniuii). 

Siilh  king Takelut  II.  ? 

Seienth  king   Shiibonk  III.  (Ra-l'iiscr-mfi,  solep-FR-IU). 

Eighth  king Psnii  (lU.t'uier-Bin,  aocep-en-Amua). 

Ninth  king,  hii  wn Shiihonk  IV.  (Ba-fta-h^cper). 

Four  kings  are  known  by  direct  monumental  evidence  to  be 
sons  of  their  predecessors ;  Lcpsins  supposes  that  all  vrerc  so ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  bim.  Twelve  generations, 
averaging  twenty-four  years,  would  bring  us  from  Shishonk  I., 
born  about  1029  b.c,  down  to  Seti  III.,  born  about  741  b.c. 
The  age  of  Shishonk  I.  at  his  accession  may  be  estimated  pretty 
closely.  He  was  not  too  old  to  make  a  warlike  expedition  in  his 
sixth  year,  and  to  reign  for  twenty-one  years  j  and  yet  he  was 
sufficiently  old  to  have  a  sou  grown  to  man's  estate,  to  whom  he 
preferred  giving  the  daughter  of  Psusennes  in  marriage,  to  mar- 
rying her  himself.  We  cannot  suppose  bim  to  have  been  much 
over  or  under  fifty.  Possibly  he  was  somewhat  older,  as  he  had 
a  son  older  than  Osorhon,  who  died  before  his  father. 

55.  Now,  the  question  at  issue  between  Lepsius  and  his 
followers  and  me  relates  to  the  throne  name  of  the  two  Osor- 
kons  and  the  two  Takeluts.  There  is  a  representation  of  a  king 
accompanied  by  a  prince,  his  son,  at  Karnak  (Leps.,  Avewahl, 
15),  who  is  certainly  the  same  Takelut  in  whose  reign  the  in- 
scription recording  the  eclipse  is  dated,  because  he  has  the  same 
throne  name  Ra-hut-h'eper,  sotep-en-Ra,     The  question  at  issue 

—Was  this  Takelut  I.  or  II.?     The  inscription  speaks  of  the 

prince  (who  was  dead,  and  apparently  not  long  dead,  when  the 

I  lascriptiou  is  dated,  the  eleventh  year  of  Takelut,  first  of  Tobi), 

B  "  first  prophet  of  Amun  (with  other  titles) :  Osorkon  deceased. 


♦ 


*r      I^MM  IJBiflf  »  olW  v«  of   Hmt:   ua  i 
>  i»  Afr  BMiA  ^1— ■■.  OMorkon  1.  i 

•  tUtthec 

Willi  I  I 

»  tnei  bnt  IdnjtWtiatk  of  luM;  i 
w«^%  de^  the  tntk  of  mwv  «Ui&  be  i' 
VHAtw  MftiiiuBti  obI}-  Ufkd  to  ibr*  that  one  I171 
"e  than  the  oUxt;  bat  Atae  tvo  kwl  to 

Of  «oane,  ooe  at  knt  of  the  premioea  oddooed  bf 
ItfpmHMkd  ae  nmat  beUae: 

3&  Lepum  —iiiiuti  tkat  the  ■Mtiow  to  ■  &inily  name  at 
$m-Vbat,  Sa-But  or  S«.Nit.  t^  *>  mq  of  Ina,  But  or  Nith,"  ra 
Bade  with  a  tiew  to  distingasA  the  fcing  ao  dcaignsted  from  a 
pw«iam  long  who  bore  tbe  nmc  farailj  nMsae.  Grwutmg  tiiit 
■•  he  the  eatc,  the  IVketnt  and  Oaorfcoo  of  tfaia  ioacriptioa  uiutt 
W  iwficriyiily  the  aecood  of  tbdr  name :  I  neet  thia  argnteot 
hp  Atvjine  UM  truth  of  the  propoaitioa  aasaned  by  X«e|iwu 
Hi  atimit»  hinseir,  that  the  title  whidi  he  aappoaeB  ^  ** 

tiaetiw  » often  oaitled,  and  that  the  aaaaea  oT  I* 
^mt»  arc  iadiacnnitiatr)^  used.     All  that  he  t 
thiA,  tin  auiipaaed  Eict  that  this  addition  is  oevar  1    ..^^ 
IM  luoig  vith  aajr  Camilj  nane.     ]t  is  corioos,  bowe^^^ 
he  ^e  hieiiflf  funiisbed  evideoee  contradictiti^  this  : 
Im  iha  fFi-jrl — *-.  No.  576,  he  gives  the  &nily  name  a(  Tai 
L,  wilk  tkeaddilion  "  kw  of  Isix."     This  ia  takeu,  I  [ 
ftgut  «#«e  le«tbera  fragmeau  at  Bcrliit.      Here,   theo,  is  i 

■Iiy1""~t.   given  hy  himself,  in   wltivli  the  ttfo  kings  wbo  a 

lx>ie  the  Giniljr  name  of  Tnkelut  are  alike  called  *'  eon  of  I« 
ill  lliKU&aailr  aame;  thctwoditfercnt  tbroaeuame»aceorD[M 
twf  the  Tory  same  family  name.     Again,  in  the  tveaty^ 
djiaMtjr>  Ahnws  is  always  called  son  of  Nit;  and  I  can  scai 
t)^k  that  this  was  to  dbtinguish  him  from  a  king  who  reig 
mWut  '*  UioHsaitd  vcars  before  him.     I  also  find  tbc  b 
tii>u  '.\^  tlw  uiiuto  of  Paamitik  I.  (Sbarpe,  i.,  114.)     In  tlua  ulJ 
HL*  ^u' .'  (lie  iuiKr&)  vases  of  a  general  named  Wali-het-Phrft  ■ 
'^'.  .     ii-lta,  as  it   was  formerly  read),   vhose   1 

.i>e,   that  he  was  born  when  the  Pharaoh, 
>  i  i*hed,  whom  we  know  to  h.ivc  been  Psmaii 

1^     __  _       i'"fy.     Now,  the  fether  of  this  general,  wb 
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funeral  vnses  are  in  tlie  Louvre,  is  called  Peaioitik-an-DH ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  was  Psamitik  I.,  after  whom 
be  was  called ;  and  consequently  that  king  must  have  home  this 
title.  It  may  occur  to  some  that  the  younger  genera)  was  called 
after  Apries,  in  whicli  case  the  elder  might  have  been  called 
after  Psamitik  II.;  but  in  the  first  place,  the  family  name  of  a 
king  (which  Wah-het-Phrd  was  of  Apries),  was  never  used  in 
this  connexion ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  death  of  Apries 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  a 
young  courtier  should  give  his  name  to  his  son,  com rociu orating 
a  dethroned  and  murdered  king,  as  if  he  bad  died  in  honour  after 
a  prosperous  reign.  No  name  could  have  been  more  appropriate 
than  this  for  one  who  was  born  in  609  b.c,  and  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  select  one  less  so  for  a  person  who  was  born  about 
5f>9  B.C.  Nor  again  is  it  at  all  hkely  that  if  a  courtier  at  the  last 
date  should  have  been  foolish  eoough  to  give  his  son  this 
name,  Ijoth  he  and  his  son  would  have  been  successively  advanced 
by  Alimos  lo  the  rank  of  general.  From  alt  that  has  been 
said,  I  feci  fully  convinced  that  the  designation  of  a  king  aa 
sou  of  a  goddess  was  purely  honorary,  and  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  distinguish  htm  from  a  previous  king  of  the  same 
family  name. 

57.  The  general  principle  which  I  assume  is,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  "May  he  live  I"  to  a  king's  name  implies  that  he  is  alive. 
If  so,  Osorkon,  mentioned  in  this  inscription,  must  be  the  father, 
and  not  the  grandfather  of  Takelut;  and,  of  course,  the  Take- 
lut  here  named  must  be  the  first  of  the  name.  In  order  to 
disprove  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  an  instance  in 
which  this  addition  is  made  to  the  name  of  a  deceased  king;  but 
I  contend  that,  even  if  such  an  instance  could  be  adduced,  though 
this  couclusion  would  not  necessarily  follow,  it  wouki  be  biglily 
probable  that  it  was  true.  The  only  instances  in  which  I  have 
seen  this  addition  made  to  a  king's  name,  where  his  being  alive 
wasdoubtfid,  are  a  tablet  of  the  reign  of  Amen-em-bS  II,,  already 
referred  to,  where  the  fact  of  the  king  so  qualified  being  alive 
appears  to  me  certain;  the  present  inscHptiao,  where  it  is  not 
impossible,  for  Osorkon,  had  ho  lived,  could  not  be  above 
eighty  years  old  at  the  outside;  and  tlie  inscription  on  the 
Nile  statue,  where  Psusennes,  the  hist  king  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Osorkon  J.,  ia  tbue 
qualitied.  This  inscription  may  very  well  have  been  made  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  Osorkon  1.,  the  twenty.fourth  or  twenty- 
I  fifth  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty;  and  there  is  no  improba- 
\  liility  iu  Psuaannes  having  survived  bis  dethronement  twenty- 
y  five  years,  if  he  bad  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.    I  have 
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Been  no  other  inscription  where  the  phrase  occurs,  and  where 
there  is  any  ground  for  doubting  that  the  king  was  alive.  I 
have  read,  however,  of  one  of  the  Apis  steles,  in  which,  if  the 
statement  be  correctly  given,  there  is  a  clear  instance  of  the 
addition  being  made  to  the  name  of  a  dead  king.  I  allude  to 
the  stele  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Shishonk  III.,  in  which 
this  addition  is  said  to  be  made  to  the  name  of  a  king  Osorkon, 
who,  whether  he  be  first  or  second,  must  have  been  long  dead, 

58.  It  is  safest,  under  these  circumstances,  to  consider  what 
is  probable,  assuming  for  argument's  sake  that  there  is  no  such 
certainty  to  be  had,  as  I  have  been  speaking  of.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  some  sort  of  evidence  from  the  Apis  tombs.  Ma- 
riette  gives  as  successive  Apises  those  who  died  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  Osorkon  II.,  the  fourteenth  of  Takelut  I.,  and  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Shishonk  III.  According  to  Lepsiua,  bia 
Takelut  I.  should  be  II.,  whereas,  according  to  my  views,  his 
Osorkon  II.  should  be  I.  According  to  this  view,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  severid  Apises  intervened  between  the  second  and  third 
of  the  above  three;  while,  according  to  Lepsius,  only  one  could 
have  done  so.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  we  should  here 
have  the  complete  series ;  and  if  there  be  a  gap  for  one,  it  may 
have  included  several.  According  to  Afrieauus,  Takelut  II.  only 
reigned  thirteen  years  j  but  as  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  was 
shortened  from  202  to  120  years,  it  is  likely  enough  that  both 
the  fifteen  years  of  Osorkon  and  the  thirteen  of  Takelut  are  too 
small.  I  suspect  the  true  numbers  were  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
three.  At  any  rate  it  is  improbable  that  no  Apis  should  have 
been  buried  in  the  reign  of  Shishonk  III.,  till  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  While,  then,  I  admit  that  the  Apis  monuments  render 
Lepsius's  theory  rattier  more  probable  than  mine,  I  think  that  the 
probability  in  favour  of  mine,  derived  from  the  argument  in  the 
preceding  §,  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  counterbalances  this. 

59.  The  question  is  then  to  be  decided,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
by  fitting  the  several  personages  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as 
connected  with  the  royal  family  into  their  places,  in  the  outline 
already  given,  and  seeing  which  can  be  made  to  fit  there  in  best 
accordance  with  the  known  length  of  generations.  I  will  give  a 
list  of  the  persons  mentioned  who  have  to  be  placed,  with  what 
1  suppose  to  have  been  their  parentages  and  the  approiiimate 
times  of  their  births  and  deaths,  nud  the  leading  events  of  their 
lives.     All  the  dates  are  b.c.     I  omit  unimportant  personages. 

1.  SbighoQk  I.,  b.  about  t029,  became  Viog  9S0,  took  Jerusalem  975.  d.  959. 

2.  Osorkon  I.,  b.  about  1005.  mirricd  deiigbler  of  PsiisenneB  ia  9)j0,  by  wbom  he 

hadrvrosoDi,  3  and  S;  became  king  959;  iniBded  Jnitgea  In  945;  reigned 
■lone  till  934  [ma;  h»ve  lived  10  yean  or  mi  longer,  hit  son  7  being  king.] 
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I.  Namenit.  Gnt  prophet  of  Amun.  heir  of  the  twenly-lint  iljnaalj'  throagh  hit 
mother;  h.c.  97'J,  died  looii  after  hii  father's  becoraiag  king. 
iaramtma,  daughter  of  3.  heiress  of  the  Iwenly-fint  df  auty  ;  b.  ilrout  9&9,  ud 
was  niBiricd  to  her  uncle.  Tikelul  I.,  shout  944. 
,  5.  Shishonk,  bora  c.  977  ;  becuoe  first  prophet  of  Amun  on  (he  death  of  his  bro- 
ther; erected  the  Nile  italue  auon  liter ;  died  before  934. 
B,  Osorkon  (of  the  Deuon  papyrus),  prophet  cif  Amun,  son  of  &,  bora  c.  9^5  ;  died 
before  931,  after  his  father,  but  before  his  grandfather,     lie  *m  probably 
murdered. 
I  1.  Takelut  [.,  son  of  2  by  Tamenlah'oniu,  as  Lcpsius  reads  her  name.  b.  about  9B1 ; 
became  Oral  prophet  of  Amun  on  the  death  of  b.  lo  the  prejuihce  of  the  here- 
ditary rights  of  6  ;  in   934  became  king  [alone,  or  In  conjunction  with  his 
fallier];  reigned  till  919  at  leisl. 

8.  Oiorkon,  son  of  7  lud  *,  bom  c.  943  ;  was  first  prophet  of  Amun,  but  died  in  bia 

father's  life- time  about  924. 

9.  Osorkou  II.,  son  of  7,  and  a  nife,  nboie  name  ends  in  — pes ; — the  former  part 

has  not  yet  been  read, — born  c.  957. 

10.  Shishonk  II.,  son  of  9.  born  c.  933 ;  d.  c.  ttg9  or  899. 

11.  Takelut  II.,  ran  of  10,  born  e.  909  ;  reigned  c.  889  or  B99  ;  d.  c  676. 

12.  Shishonk  III.,  ion  of  11,  bom  c.  *%b  ;  reigned  c.  87D.    Apit  died  849  ;  he  died 

C.  B34. 

13.  Shishonk,  son  of  2,  and  Karamat,  Ssm  of  Phlhah,  chief  priest  at  Memphia, 

c.  970;  proided  at  the  burial  of  an  Apis  in  937. 

14.  Takelut,  sun  of  13,  was  borne.  9^,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  all  Ids  offi< 

15.  T'esbast-peru,  daughter  of  9,  and  IliEit-em-H'eb,  born  c.  925. 

16.  Pet-HiHt,  son  of  14  and  lo,  born  c.  909,  succeeded  his  fiilher  in  all  his 

He  presided  at  the  burial  of  an  Apis  in  951,  and  waa  living  tnenly-u:    . 
F  after,  when  the  next  Apia  waa  buried ;  be  was  then  aged  about  7b,  and  bad 

grandchildren  grown  up. 

I  need  not  treat  of  the  descent  of  Har-pe-son,  as  it  presents 
no  difficulty  He  asBiatcd  at  the  burial  of  an  Apia  in  or  about 
779,  being  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Osorkon  11.,  who  was  born 
c.  957.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  thirty-four  years 
old,  and  we  should  have  about  twenty-four  years  on  on  average 
for  a  generation. 

If  any  one  ean  point  out  a  flaw  in  the  above  arrangement, 
I  will  readily  acknowledge  ray  error;  but  at  present  it  appears 
to  me  perfectly  satisfaetory,  both  as  respects  monumental  evi- 
dence, and  as  respects  the  ordinary  course  of  human  hfe. 

60.  I  must,  however,  beg  my  readers  to  recollect,  that  if  this 
arrangement  of  the  dynasty  be  shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
monuments,  or  if  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  maintained  that 
it  was  possible  for  an  eclipse  to  have  been  seen  by  the  Egyptians 
in  945  should  be  proved  to  be  untenable,  my  restoration  of 
Alanetho  is  not  aflected  by  it.  I  bring  forward  this  eclipse  as  a 
1  confirmation  of  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  indepen- 
dently of  it.  T  argue,  that  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  an  eclipse 
is  monumentally  recorded  to  have  happened  on  a  specified  day, 
we  ought  to  admit  the  record  to  be  true  unless  there  be  a  cer- 
tainty,  arising  either  from  astronomical  data  or  from  monumental 
ice,  that  the  eclipse  which  appears  to  be  recorded  c       ' 
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bave  tRken  place.  Probability  will  not  do,  becsuae  the  pral* 
bility  that  tbc  monutnetital  record  was  true  would  oatni^ 
aliuost  any  probability  that  could  conflict  with  it.  And  be  j 
reineinberHl  that  if  it  be  proved  that  the  record  was  wUrm,  ft 
error  must  be  in  the  fact  that  an  eclipse  occurred  at  all; 
atmospheric  phenomenon  may  poaiibty  (though,  I  think, 
imjirobably)  have  been  mistaken  for  it :  it  cannot  be  in  the  dtfe 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that,  whether  what  is  recorded  happemi 
in  945  or  not,  it  could  not  have  happened  iu  auy  other  year.  E 
my  eclipse  is  a  good  record,  my  arrangement  of  the  dyuasliei' 
■verified  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  If  I  fail,  there  it  I 
monumental  eclipse  at  all,  and  my  arrangemeot  is  neither  M 
tied  nor  disproved. 

61 .  It  is  otherwise  with  the  third  of  the  synchronism,  whlH 
I  proposed  to  consider, — that  of  the  rising  of  Sothis  on  the  2^| 
Epipti.  It  must  have  risen  on  that  day  in  four  successive yeiH 
and  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  observation  of  the  fact,  fl 
is  certain,  too,  that  the  record  of  the  rising  on  this  dny  belond 
totherei^nof  ThothnidsIIl.  Consequently,— unless  we  sappoJ 
that  an  Egyptian  sculptor  inscribed  the  stone  through  mistaV 
with  a  false  date;  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  io,' 
the  stone  having  been  fixed  up  in  a  public  place,  where  an  error, 
if  it  existed,  must  have  been  at  once  observed,  and  would  of 
course  have  been  immediately  corrected, — consegueiiilff,  I  say, 
Thothmtls  III.  must  have  reigned  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.c, 
when  only  this  phenomenon  could  have  occurred.  According  to 
my  chronology,  he  would  have  done  so ;  but  not  according  to 
Lcpsius,  Bunsen,  and  most  other  Egyptologers. 

With  this  observation  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  m 
respects  the  dynasties ;  and  unless  ray  system,  so  far  as  I  have 
yet  exhibited  it,  shall  be  proved  to  be  unsound  in  the  interim,  ~ 
will,  D.V.,  give  the  dates  of  the  commencement  of  most  of  * 
reigns  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal. 

EdWABB    HtNCJ 

Killyleagh,  29/A  Nov.,  1862. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC     TABLES     OF     KINGS. 


The  following  tables  comprise  the  names  of  all  the  Kings  whose 
chronological  places  I  consider  certain,  from  the  First  Dynasty  to  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty  inclusive.  I  have,  in  these  tables,  arranged 
the  Dynasties  and  Kings  in  their  proper  relative  places,  according 
to  the  aathority  of  the  monuments.  The  spaces  allotted  to 
particular  Kings  are  proportioned  to  the  lengths  of  their  reigns 
only  in  some  particular  and  remarkable  cases:  in  other  cases  I 
have  only  indicated  the  average  length  deduced  from  the  length  of 
the  Dynasty  and  the  number  of  its  Kings.  The  names  in  these 
tables,  with  few  exceptions,  are  printed  from  wood-blocks  of  which 
the  use  has  been  most  kindly  offered  to  me,  for  this  purpose,  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
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MJLTPHIC  TABLE  OF  THE  PIHST  SEVENTEEN  DYSA8TIB8.     P*bt  i 
TkiniUt.         M«mphiUt.      EUphantinitM. 
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ThiniUt.  Memphiu*.      EltphantiniUt. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC   TABLE   OF   THE 
MetnphUet.     £l^hanlinUa.  HeraeleopolUes.     DwspoUtet. 
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FIBST  SBYSNTEEN  DTNASTIEa     Pabt  9. 
XoUes.  Shepherds. 
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16th  dtn. 
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FIRST  SEVENTEEN  DYNASTIES.    Part  10. 
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ROGLYPHIC  TABLE  OP   THE  PIRST  SEVENTEEN  DYNASTIES.    Part  18. 
racleopolites,     DiospoUtes.  Xoites.  Shepherds. 
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SOME   NAMES  OF  UNPUCED  KINGS. 


▲RD  BOMB 


VARUTIONS   OP   THE   NAMES   OP   PLACED    KINGS. 


The  following  List  contains  the  names  of  some  of  those  ancient 
Pharaohs  whose  places  in  the  first  Nineteen  Dynasties  have  not 
heen  ascertained,  and  some  variations  of  names  given  in  the 
preceding  Tahles.  I  suhjoin  a  few  particulars  respecting  these 
Kings. 

1.  Name  and  square  title  of  an  ancient  Memphite  King  found  in 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Sakk&rah,  in  the  Memphite  hurial-ground.  The 
name  reads  Nuh-rekhee-ra,  "the  Sun  of  pure  gold,"  and  resemhles  the 
"  Xiwfiof  Twtv^i  0  f  (TTiy  x^nf  X^trov  vioi"  of  the  list  of  Eratosthenes, 
hoth  in  sound  and  signification.  In  that  list,  OhnCkbos  Gneuros  is 
made  the  third  predecessor  of  the  first  Saophis,  the  Suphis  I.  of 
Manetho.  X^c^f,  the  proper  name,  douhtless  signifies  "  golden," 
though  the  Lexicons  only  say  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  x^^^i-  ^^ 
must  not  he  supposed,  that,  in  the  translation  of  Nuh-rekhee-ra,  I 
have  written  "sun"  inadvertently  for  "  son."  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  not  improbable  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  in  question  may  be 
that  of  Necherophds  (Afr.),  or  Necherochis  (Eus.),  the  first  King 
of  the  Third  Dynasty.  I  may  mention  the  very  ancient  character 
of  the  inscription  containing  the  name ;  and  in  particular  the  fact, 
that  the  royal  ring  (here  circular,  not  elongated,)  follows,  instead  of 
enclosing,  the  name ;  as  favouring  this  opinion.  It  may  be  urged 
against  it,  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  gap  between  this 
inscription  and  the  next  that  has  been  found  with  a  royal  name. 

2.  A  name  found  at  Wadee  Magharah.  It  reads  "...  kau  hor," 
the  sound  of  one  character  not  being  known.  Similar  names  are 
found  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties. 

D   2 
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3.  Name  of  a  King  of  the  Ninlli  Dynasty,  or  of  the  Fouiteentli, 
contemporary  with  Amenemha  III.     See  pp.  IB'2,  3. 

1.  A  name  found  witli  tliat  of  Amenemha  III.  From  its  form 
we  must  conclude  it  to  be  a  prenomen.  unless  the  King  who  bore  it 
had  hut  one  name. 

5.  A  variation  of  the  prenomi^n  of  the  ninth  King  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Dynasty,  according  to  the  order  of  tlie  list  of  the  Chamber 
of  Kings,  aa  explained  by  me.  found  with  his  nomen, 

6  A  7.  Preiiomens  resembling  those  of  the  Thirteentli  Dynasty, 
and  probably  of  Kings  of  that  Dynasty:  the  latter  is  given  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  (Materia  Hieroglyphics,  p.  117;  and  Part  II. 
Plate  V.  F.  &  G.),  as  found  with  another  unplaced  King  (No.  19), 
whose  prenomen  reseroblea  those  of  Kings  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  and  of  the  Sun -worshippers  contemporary  with  thet 

S&V.  Prenomen  and  nomen  of  a  Nufre-hotp,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty  ;  in  No.  tl  both  names  are  enclosed  in  one  ling. 

10  &  11.  Prenomens.  probably  of  the  time  of  tlie  Thirteenth 
Dynasty,  but,  perhaps,  more  ancient 

12.  Prenomen  and  nomen  of  the  time  of  the  Thirieeuth  Dynasty, 
and  most  probulily  of  a  King  of  that  Dynasty,  from  a  tablet  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hams  of  Alexandria. 

1 3.  A  very  old  name  found  in  a  grotto  at  Asyoot.  the  ancient 
LycopoHs:  whether  it  be  a  nomen  or  prenomen  is  uncertain:  it 
reads  Ko-mee-ra.  There  is  a  prenomen  resembling  it  in  the  List  of 
the  Chamber  of  Kings,  that  of  the  Bixteenth  King  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty,  according  to  that  list,  as  aiTauged  by  me.  The  difference 
between  the  two  names  is  the  same  as  that  between  Men-ka-r&  of 
the  Second  Dynasty  and  Men-liau-ra  of  the  Fourth,  and  that  between 
the  prenomen  of  Thothmes  III.  and  that  of  Tbothmes  IV.  Per- 
haps the  Asyoot  name  is  a  prenomen  of  the  time  of  the  Thtiteentb 
Dynasty.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  an  inscription  of  this  King's 
speaks  of  the  Royal  Panegyrits,  which  we  do  not  find  mentioned  on 

which  we  are  certain  before  the  reign  of 

;  .60  thai  it  is  possible  that  this  King 

t  anterior  in  time  to  Papa :   but  in  cases  of  this  kind  th« 


luments  of  the  dat 
Papa,  of  the  Sislh  Dynas, 


paucity    of 


Eleventh  Dynasty  according  to  the  List  of  the  Chamber  of  Kitigs. 


prevents  our  coming  to  satisfactory  cnn- 
of  the  fifth  King  of  tlie 


15,  16,  17.  Nai 


of  Kings 


I  of  royal  personages. 


male  and  female,  sculptured  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,     The  only  other 
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King  s  names,  besides  the  names  of  Aahmes  and  Araenoph  I.,  are 
those  of  the  seventh  King  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  according  to 
the  List  of  the  Chamber  of  Kings.  No.  15  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  King  as  the  third  King  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  according  to 
the  same  list.     His  nomen,  as  here  written,  reads  Men-em-hotp. 

No.  18  was  found  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  with  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  in  a  tomh  at  Thebes.  The  nomen  resembles  the 
uomens  of  Kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  particularly  Horus, 
and  that  of  the  King,  commonly  held  to  be  AmyrtaBUS,  whose  sarco- 
phagus is  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  19  has  been  found  with  No.  7,  as  already  mentioned. 

No.  SO.  Variation  of  the  nomen  of  Skhee. 
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